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Preface 


This book was prepared to aid two groups of people: first, those 
w 0 expect to become feathers, supervisors, or directors of physical 
education and athletics; and, second, those who are already in the 
field administering high school athletic programs. 

World War II demonstrated tlie importance of physically fit per¬ 
sonnel for the armed forces. It also showed that civilians at war 
must be able to "take it” physically. In addition to physical fitness 
programs in the armed services, considerable emphasis was given 
to competitive athletics, both from training and morale standpoints 
Our high schools and colleges, as well as the armed services, made 
valuable contributions to these ends during the war, and their ex¬ 
periences must be capitalized upon during the era through which 
we are now passing. If competitive athletics were good for a man 
or woman who was defending his country in war time, they are 
valuable experiences for those who are maintaining it during peace 


The reader will not find tliis a treatise on coaching, procedures. 
It IS assumed that the coach comes to his job with both technical 
knowledge and playing experience. The purpose, rather, is to offer 
practical suggestions and guides for managing the business affairs of 
an athletic program, thus allowing the coach to devote major at¬ 
tention to the boys whom he coaches. 

Items discussed deal with national, state, and local policies con¬ 
cerning athletic eligibility, contest management, equipment, awards, 
nances, budgets safety, layout and maintenance of facilities, intra- 
muials, girls athletics, junior high school athletics, and current ath¬ 
letic trends. Figures and tables illustrating and explaining some 
of the more progressive policies now in effect in schools or state 
associations have been included. 

The author indebted especially to Dr. Elmer D. Mitchell, of 
he Umveisity of Michigan, for his inspiration and advice in prepar- 
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PREFACE 


ing this book. Acknowledgment is made to Dwight H. Rich, Su¬ 
perintendent of Schools, Lansing, Michigan, and to Principal-Emeri¬ 
tus L. L. Forsythe, of Ann Arbor (Michigan) High School, for dieir 
suggestions concerning arrangement and content. The author also 
wishes to express his appreciation to those authors, publishers, and 
executives of state athletic and activity associations and schools 
who so kindly consented to the inclusion of some of their material. 

The effort expended in the preparation of this book will have 
been justiiied, as far as the author is concerned, if it serves the single 
purpose of helping to raise the administrative standards of the ath¬ 
letic programs in American high schools so that they are of greater 
educational value to the students who participate in them than they 
otherwise might be. 

CiiABLES E. Forsythe 
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Editor's Introduction 


The need for a book giving a general treatment of high school 
athletics was so long felt that the appearance in 1939 of the first 
edition of the present volume was most timely. It was particularly 
appropriate, also, that this long-awaited book should have been 
prepared by a man who had many years of practical experience in 
this field. 

Charles E. Forsythe, the author, was himself a player on athletic 
teams, both in high school and in college. Later he had experience 
as an athletic coach and as faculty manager of high school teams. 
In his present position, that of State Director of High School Ath¬ 
letics in Michigan, he has had the opportunity to gain experience 
in handling all types of athletic problems. His work in building up 
high standards of athletic competition in his state has won him the 
confidence of all individuals concerned with athletics—coaches, 
players, ofiicials, and school administrators. Moreover, he has a 
broad viewpoint of athletics in tlieir relation to the general program 
of education and has striven not only to perfect athletics for the 
select players but also to broaden tire athletic program for tire 
many. 

During World War II Charles E. Forsythe (Comdr., USNR) was 
assistant officer-in-charge of the physical training program of the 
United States Navy. He was attached to the Training Division, 
Bureau of Naval Personnel, Washington, D. C., where his work was 
concerned with the naval recruit, service school, V-12, and rehabili¬ 
tation physical training programs. He also had general charge of 
the preparation of the Physical Fitness Manual for the U. S. Navy, 
published in 1943. 

As one reads the pages of this book, one is impressed by the 
importance of athletics as an institution of modern life. One finds 
that administrative duties and responsibilities are many and varied. 
The book explains the accepted practices and usages and also many 
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EDITOR’S INTRODUCTION 

unusual ones as well. In this respect the author has done a tre¬ 
mendous amount of work not readily apparent on the surface. For 
the reader’s convenience, a nation-wide collection of diverse rules 
has been boiled down into clear and concise form. The volume is 
characterized, then, not only by authenticity, but by clearness, con¬ 
ciseness, comprehensiveness, and splendid organization. All ideas 
pertinent to the subject of school athletics will somewhere be found 
incorporated in it. 

Athletics have been called the one contribution of the students 
themselves to American education. The students brought to school 
life the buoyancy, enthusiasm, and zest for adventure that is char¬ 
acteristic of healthful youth. Nevertheless, under student adminis¬ 
tration the management of athletic finances and schedules early got 
out of control. Faculty friends, however, were present to exercise 
friendly guidance, to supply the necessary restraints, and to develop 
standards for control of this educational "orphan.” The story of 
athletics in the schools is therefore the story of a long struggle to 
build up standards—standards under which competition can be 
carried on with ethical relation and high principles pervading the 
conduct of players, school officials, and crowds. 

Such idealistic aims are not easy to realize in an activity accom¬ 
panied by keen rivalry and emotional tension. Yet, to one who has 
seen athletics in their early settings, the standards of behavior and 
sportsmanship today are so high in comparison that it is easy to be¬ 
come an optimist in regard to the future of athletics in our schools. 
It must be remembered, however, that there are limitations to the 
power of rules. In the final analysis, only ethical idealism and 
mutual confidence of all concerned can bring to school athletics the 
fullest realization of the educational implications involved. 

Tlie benefits of athletic sports in regard to health, character, citi¬ 
zenship, and recreational enjoyment have been amply treated by the 
author in this hook. It is sufficient here only to note that these 
educational advantages are attributed to athletics and other forms 
of physical recreation by progressive schoolmen of the day. This 
recognition accounts, in large measure, for the present emphasis 
placed on “Athletics for AU." The intramural program, discussed 
by tire author in a practical way, extends the benefits of athletics 
to larger and larger numbers of participants and attempts to find for 
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each student some athletic interest and some measure of satisfaction 
in physical prowess and accomplishment. 

How this progress has been made and how local, state, and na¬ 
tional athletic organizations are vigilantly seeking to promote school 
athletics throughout the United States is the theme of this work. 
To conclude, The Administration of High School Athletics is a prac¬ 
tical book needed by the educational profession, and Charles E. 
Forsythe is ably qualified by experience and broad educational 
vision to write it. 


Elmer D. Mitci-usll 
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Chapter I ---—----—~ 

HISTORY AND OBJECTIVES OF HIGH SCHOOL 
.... ATHLETICS 


Development of the Control of Athletics 

It was not by accident that high school athletics came into exist¬ 
ence. They have closely followed the trends of the times and have 
emerged in tlieir present form through ratlier well-defined periods, 
Likewise, the objectives of high school athletics, both interscholastic 
and intramural, have changed during their development. 

A challenge accepted. Athletic competition in our high schools 
has come to be an American tradition and institution, In no other 
country have intercollegiate and interscholastic athletics developed 
to the same extent as in the United States. Until comparatively 
recently, our major emphasis has been competition between schools 
with games played by a selected few. In English schools “the 
game’s the thing,” with interschool competition, in its limited way, 
being the outgrowth of what corresponds to our inti-amural pro¬ 
grams. In some respects the English plan is more logical and de¬ 
fensible than Ours has been. On the other hand, the higher degree 
of selectivity of students in English schools makes their athletic 
problems and policies vastly different from those in the United 
States, where tire high school is a cross section of the community in 
which it is located. 

Like most of the changes in policy, curriculum additions, and 
emphasis, athletics have come into the schools “from the outside.” 
Communities, generally, have been instrumental in adding such 
courses as commercial work, mechanical and industrial arts, physical 
education, music, and the like to the curricula of their schools. 
Likewise, communities and student interest have added competitive 
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athletics to high school programs. It is significant that, although 
athletics came into our schools with a decidedly professional and 
perhaps questionable heritage, today our interschool games have 
reached unprecedented high amateur and ethical levels. This re¬ 
sult is in large measure due to the unceasing efforts of schoolmen 
to develop and improve standards of athletic competition. In 
most schools it has been less than half a century since tire “good old 
days,” when everyone from the superintendent to the janitor played 
on the team. Experience showed tlrat efforts should be made to 
establish an American sport heritage that would keep the games 
and players at tlieir best. Once our colleges and high schools took 
over the job, it was not long before interscliolastic athletics were 
established on an educational basis in the schools of the nation. 
Since tiien, the problem has been to maintain proper perspectives 
as they involve player, spectator, school, and community. 

The high school athletic pattern. When this new phase of school 
activity came into being, it was not accepted alike by all. Many 
schools, in die smugness of their historical backgrounds, had no time 
for this new and nonacademic orphan. Others seized upon it as a 
means of bolstering dieir institutions and attracting interest and 
attention to tliem, Naturally, public and private high schools and 
preparatory institutions developed different ideas as to the functions 
of their athletic programs and activitien. With these differences in 
aims came differences in methods of control, not only widiin schools 
but also in relations between schools. 

As a result of these differences, schoolmen themselves throughout 
the country set up organizations to control as well as to settle their 
athletic problems. This movement dates from the end of the nine¬ 
teenth century, but it received its real development in the early 
1900’s. Naturally, high schools took theii- athletic programs and, 
to a large extent, their policies from the universities and colleges of 
file country. 

This emulation was fortunate in some respects but unfortunate in 
others. It was fortunate in that it enabled high school men to follow 
patterns that had been generally successful. It was unfortunate be¬ 
cause some high schools attempted to take over en masse the athletic 
programs of institutions of higher learning. The consequent un¬ 
balanced growth of competitive athletics in many sdiools brought 
about legitimate charges of overemphasis. Schoolmen also soon 
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began to realize tliat, in the same proportion that there were 
academic and social differences between high school and college 
students, so tliere were corresponding differences in their athletic 
capacities and possibilities. It was a wholesome sign for high 
school atliletics when these differences were realized and, as a re¬ 
sult, new policies were formulated that had the high school student 
himself as their major consideration. 

Four jihases of direct athletic control. From a chronological 
standpoint it would be ideal to say that local schools first set up 
standards by which their interschool athletic competition was main¬ 
tained. Such was not tire case. First, schools were influenced hy 
local communities to a large extent in the activities they sponsored 
as well as in the schedules and policies they adopted. Likewise, 
policies in effect in a school against which another school competed 
affected its standards and policies. Thus it would seem logical to 
assume tliat the second step was that two or more schools, or larger 
groups of schools, organized themselves into associations, leagues, 
or conferences that set up standards, policies, or regulations under 
which their competition was governed. This was only partially 
true. It is not to he inferred that no such groups were organized. 
Many were formed, but records do not reveal that they were es¬ 
pecially Influential in establishing general athletic eligibility regula¬ 
tions which exist today. 

As athletics developed in interest and in scope, it was natural that 
contests were arranged between schools that did not belong to their 
local associations of limited membership. With greater range in 
competition, owing in many instances to improved means of travel, 
it became apparent that different groups had different standards for 
their athletic teams. These differences included scholastic regula¬ 
tions, age and previous play requirements, amateur standing, tians- 
fer and time of enrollment of students, and other criteria. If 
schools were to compete under uniform regulations, some form of 
organization larger than local units was imperative. The result of 
this need was tire formation of state-wide athletic associations, which 
represent the third phase of control. Most of these were voluntary 
organizations, but they set up standards to which their members had 
to adhere in order to retain membership. It is an accepted fact that 
tire development of high school athletics to their present high plane 
has been largely the result of outstanding pioneer work done by 
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schoolmen of the nation who were instrumental in the formation of 
state-wide organisations for the supervision and control of inter¬ 
scholastic adiletic activities. 

In the same way in which it was realized that benefit would result 
from local groups organizing into state groups, it was apparent that 
a national organization could serve a useful function. Thus, the 
fourth control agency appeared; and in 1920 the National Federa¬ 
tion of State High School Athletic Associations was organized. As 
its name implies, this body is an organization of state athletic associ¬ 
ations rather tlian of individual schools. It has done much to raise 
athletic standards in certain sections of the country as well as to 
promote greater uniformity in athletic regulations. Its organization 
and functions are detailed in Chapter 2. 

A iisualhf undesirable phase of athletic control. From the pre¬ 
ceding statements it might he inferred that all the problems of 
atliletics could be settled by tracing tlrem to their conclusions 
through tire four phases of athletic control which have been briefly 
outlined. Perhaps regrettably, this is not the case. Although edr;- 
cators ver)' properly are promoting and defending athletics on an 
educational basis, it must be reahzed that there may be inherent 
differences between athletics and other school subjects. At least, 
atliletics usually attract the attention of the public to a degree 
greater tlian most otlier school activities. In this connection, school 
authorities sometimes have become involved in diificulties of a 
serious nature when public or “downtown” interests have been a 
part of tile policy-forming agency of the athletic program. Specifi¬ 
cally, local nonschool groups have, in some instances, become dicta¬ 
torial because of financial interests. Bond sales for the construction 
of local stadiums, sponsorship of high school teams by local mer¬ 
chants, organization of “downtown coaches’ associations," and so 
On, all may seem proper at their time of inception, but they may have 
decidedly improper implications. That school which keeps the 
administration of its athletics on the same plane as its administra¬ 
tion of its other functions will find itself much furtlier ahead from 
an educational and scholastic standpoint. As a policy the school 
should keep the public informed and should invite the public to its 
contests, but it should keep control of its own athletics, impressing 
upon the public at all times that the athletic program is primarily for 
the participants and student body. 
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Objecitves of Athletics 

General objectives. As high school athletics became more firmly 
established as a part of the educational program, an appraisal of 
their objectives was inevitable. Altliough in some instances this 
appraisal has been a study in introspection, it has been valuable in 
that it has made possible the placing of emphasis on first things 
first. With intei'scholastio athletics as they exist at present in most 
sections of the country, it is apparent that a study of athletic objec¬ 
tives should include the participant, die school and student body, 
and the community. By “objectives” is meant the goal or the end 
to be realized, and in athletics, especially, it is important that the 
end be thoroughly understood by the three parties mentioned above. 
It is necessary, therefore, that the participant, the school, and the 
community know in advance what is anticipated during a specific 
season. This does not mean that the objective of a football, basket¬ 
ball, or baseball season should be to win a definite number of games 
or to place in a certain position in a league. Neither is it to be as¬ 
sumed that the season is to be considered a success or failure de¬ 
pending upon the number of victories. Rather, the goal might be 
set up as a series of contests with neighboring schools which have as 
tlieir chief purposes friendly rivaky, new friendships, playing skills, 
good sportsmanship, and improved community relations. If objec¬ 
tives Such as these, together with possible added benefits from each 
of them, are established, it is difficult to imagine a season in any 
sport that could not rightly be judged a success. These are general 
rather than specific objectives, but their generality actually makes 
them easier of attainment than more specific ends would be. 

Athletic objectives for the participant. What should be the ob¬ 
jectives or ends for participants themselves in any athletic program? 
One might answer this question by saying that what the participant 
realizes from the game will depend upon what he puts into it. The 
purpose here is to consider what we educators have set up as ob¬ 
jectives for those who will be participating under our direction, 
rather than to leave the statement of aims or ends to the students 
themselves. The following list of participant objectives, while not 
all-inclusive, points out some possible achievements: 

1. Opportunity to learn new games. 

2, Improvement in playing skills. 
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3. Development of physical vigor and desirable habits in health, 
sanitation, and safety. 

4. Opportunity to make real friendships with squad members. 

5. Opportunity to widen a circle of friends by acquaintance with 
members of opposing teams and to visit and play in other communi¬ 
ties. 

6. A chance to observe and exemplify good sportsmanship. 

7. Realization that athletic competition is a privilege that carries 
definite responsibilities with it. 

8. Association with real gentlemen and true sportsmen in the 
persons of athletic coaches. 

9. A chance to enjoy one of the greatest heritages of youth—the 
right to play. 

10. A chance to learn tlrat violation of a rule of the game brings a 
penalty—and that this same sequence follows in the game of life. 

A significant statement of what participation in athletics meant 
to one student is summed up by Victor Kemrard:^ 

1. I learned to control my temper. 

2. 1 learned to exercise judgment, to think quickly and act decisively. 

3. I learned the meaning of discipline, to take orders and to carry 
them out to the best of my abihty without asking why. 

4. Through tlie training I received I had regular habits knocked into 

me. 

5. I learned to meet, know, and size up men. 

6. I learned to smile when I was the most discouraged fellow In the 
great wide world. 

7. 1 learned the importance of being on time, 

8. I learned to better control my nerves and feelings and to demand 
the respect of my fellow-players. 

9. I learned to work out problems for myself, and to apply my energy 
more intelligently. 

10. I secured a wide friendsliip which money cannot buy. 

Athletic ohfectives for the school and student body. As was said 
earlier in this chapter, athletics were not accepted alike by all 
schools when they first assumed their control and incorporated them 
in their programs. Many felt that diey were just another burden in 
an already crowded program. Of course, this was not Rue in all 

^Oklahoma High School Athletic Association Bulletin, March, 1929. 
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instances. James E. Rogers, former Director of the National Physi¬ 
cal Education Service and now with the National Recreation As¬ 
sociation, enumerates the four stages through which school athletics 
have, or will have, passed;^ 

Today as we look over the country there are still a few superintendents 
and school administrators in the first period of opposition to the school 
athletic program. There are other school leaders that are simply toler¬ 
ating athletics and are twenty years behind the times. There are others 
who are just beginning to cooperate as we started to do ten years ago. 
But in the next ten years, the final stage is to develop the educational 
possibilities of physical education and to make it a definite school subject; 
under regular school authorities. This does not mean of course that we 
will have no high school athletic associations both local and state. It 
means that we will have student interest and student leadership and we 
will have committees and leagues, but actual administration of the ath¬ 
letic program will be heated for its educational values and hence will be 
relieved from tire annoyance of outside interference. 

Many times the question is asked of school administrators: “Why 
do you have, and what benefits are derived from, your interscholas- 
tic athletic program?” Answers vary with individuals. Some will 
condemn the program as being of no educational value. Others 
will, as indicated by Rogers, express an attitude of toleration. In 
most cases, however, the school administrator who has the atlrletic 
program under proper control is enthusiastic about it. One might 
well make the inquiry as to what constitutes “proper control’’ of the 
athletic program from the standpoint of the school or student body. 
Following are some of the saHent factors: 

1. Athletics should occupy a position in the curriculum compara¬ 
ble to that of other subjects or activities, 

2. Athletics shorrld be made educational. 

3. Athletics should be used to promote a fine school morale. 

4. Proper student interest should be created by enlisting student 
aid at contests. 

5. All visiting schools should be treated as guests. 

6. A school’s program in atliletics, and the sporTs that it sponsors, 
should be based on the following factors: 

(a) The number of available studeirts; 

^ James E. Rogers, “Remove Athletics from the Extra-Curricular Class," 
Scholastic Coach, April, 1936, pages 5-7. 
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(b) Tlie financial ability of the school to equip its teams 
properly and to furnish adequate facilities; 

(c) Its ability to furnish competent instruction and wise leader¬ 
ship, 

7. The athletic program should be an aid to school administra¬ 
tion ratlier than a source of trouble. 

8. There should be associated with the interscholastic athletic 
program a comprehensive plan for intramural activities. 

9. The athletic program should be broad rather than narrow in 
its scope. It should include as many activities as possible in order 
to interest and be of benefit to more students. 

10. In general, there should be no distinction between so-called 
major and minor sports. Each sport is of equal importance to the 
student participating in it. 

11. The school policy should be definite so that athletes will not 
expect special privileges. If none are given, none will be expected. 

12. Sportsmanship, fah play, and good school citizenship should 
be the objectives of all athletic programs. 

Athletic obfectiues for the community. The community in which 
a school is located should realize that there are at least two parties 
that should be satisfied in the school athletic program before tire 
interests of the community are to be given any consideration. 
These are the two that have just been discussed briefly, namely, the 
participant and the school with its student body. Under no circum¬ 
stances should community interests be considered if they do not 
coincide with the well-being of the participant. In all cases his 
welfare should come first. If the wishes of the community fit in 
witli generally accepted standards for participants, then the former 
may be reviewed. In other words, if the policies as set up by the 
school are in accord with community interests in a particular in¬ 
stance, dien a happy and fortunate situation indeed exists. During 
the last few years an increasingly large number of schoolmen have 
^een able to educate tlreir communities to the fact that tire athletic 
program is a phase of the school program. When that end has 
been realized, it not only has made control of die athletic program 
easier but also has made possible a much better approach to school 
patrons on other educational matters. Usually, the community 
will conduct itself athletically in accordance widi the pattern that 
the school administr ation has set up for the athletic program educa- 
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tionally. To summarize community athletic objectives, the follow¬ 
ing might be listed: 

1. Communities should realize that control of, and responsibility 
for, school athletics rests entirely with school authorities. 

2. School athletics should furnish a recreational opportunity for 
the general public only insofar as a community is willing to see that 
program conducted solely for the benefit of student competitors and 
student spectators. 

3. Communities should judge the success of tlie season on the 
number of participants and spectators, new skills acquired, and good 
citizenship and good sportsmanship taught, rather than on numbers 
of games won and lost. 

4. Communities constantly should keep in mind the fact that, 
primarily, an athletic contest is a part of a school program because of 
its educational implications. When it ceases to have educational 
value it should cease to be a school function. 



Chapter 2 ----— - 

THE NATIONAL FEDERATION OF STATE HIGH 
_ SCHOOL ATHLETIC ASSOCIATIONS 


Formation of the National Federation 

Inception and organization. With the formation of tlie original 
Midwest Federation of State High School Athletic Associations in 
1920, tliere came into being the first cooperative effort of states to 
control high school athletics. This original organization of five 
states was the forerunner of the present-day National Federation of 
State High School Athletic Associations. The following background 
data are taken from the Federation’s Handbook for 1947. 

The national organization had its beginning in a meeting at Chicago 
on May 14, 1920. L. W. Smith, secretary of the Illinois High School 
Athletic Association, issued invitations to neighboring states and state 
association representatives came from Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Michigan 
and Wisconsin. The primary purpose of the meeting was to discuss 
problems which had resulted from high school contests which were or¬ 
ganized by colleges and universities or by other clubs or promoters. In 
many cases, little attention was paid to the eligibility rules of the high 
school associations or to other high school group regulations and chaotic 
conditions had developed. At this first meeting it was decided that the 
welfare of the high schools required that a more active jiart in the control 
of such athletic activities be exercised by the high school men through the 
state associations and that this control necessitated the formation of a 
national organization. A constitution and by-laws were adopted and the 
group decided on the name “Midwest Federation of State High School 
Athletic Associations.” Principal George Edward Marshall, Davenport, 
Iowa, was elected President and Principal L. W. Smith of Joliet, Illinois, 
was elected Secretary-Treasurer. 

In 1921, four states, Illinois, Iowa, Michigan and Wisconsin, continued 
their interest and became charter members through formal ratification of 
the constitution. Largely due to their efforts, the national organization 
grew during the early years. 
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In 1922 tile Cliicago annual meeting was attended by representatives 
from 11 states, and the present name of the National Federation was 
adopted. A number of college and university representatives who at¬ 
tended the meeting expressed sympathy for and interest in the efiorts to 
introduce a high degree of order in the regulation of interscholastic 
contests. 

Since that time the National Federation has had a healthy growth to 
its present nation-wide membership. By 1940 a national offlce with a 
full-time executive staff became necessary and such office was established 
in September of that year. 

The legislative body is the National Council made up of one representa¬ 
tive from each member state association. Such representative must be 
an officer or a member of his state board of control. The executive body 
is the Executive Committee of seven state board of conti-ol members from 
the seven teriitoiial sections as outlined in the constitution. Their elec¬ 
tion is by the National Council at the annual meeting. Such meeting 
prior to 1944, was held in February in connection with the National 
Association of Secondary School Principals of the N.E.A. The 1944, ’4S, 
46 and 47 meetings were held in January in connection with other 
Federation standing committee meetings. 

From time to time, regional conferences are sponsored. At these, the 
^logiam is centeied around some special phase of the work such as 
Athlrtio Injury Benefit Plans,” or ' Eligibility Rule Modifications,” or 
around problems of a specific group of state associations. 


The following states were members of the National Federation 
during 1947-1948 (year of affiliation in parentheses): 


Alabama (1924) 

Arizona (1925) 
Arkansas (1924) 
California (1940) 
Colorado (1925) 
Corrneoticut (1926) 
Delaware (1945) 

Florida (1926) 

Georgia (1929) 

Idaho (1928) 

Illinois^ (1920) 

Indiana (1924) 
lowai (1920) 

Kansas (1923) 

-Kentucky (1941) 

Affiliated member: New 

’ Charter members. 


Louisiana (1925) 

Maine (1939) 

Maryland (1946) 
Massachusetts (1944) 
Michigan^ (1920) 
Minnesota (1923) 
Mississippi (1924) 
Missouri (1926) 

Montana (1934) 
Nebraska (1924) 

Nevada (1939) 

New Hampshire 
(1945) 

New Jersey (1942) 

New Mexico (1932) 

Brunswick, Canada (1943) 


New York (1926) 
North Dakota (1923) 
Ohio (1924) 
Oklahoma (1924) 
Oregon (1931) 
Pennsylvania (192,5) 
South Dakota (1923) 
Tennessee (1927) 
Utah (1927) 

Vermont (1945) 
Virginia (1948) 
Washington (1936) 
West Virginia (1925) 
Wisconsin! (1920) 
Wyoming (1936) 
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The oiBcers of tlie National Federation for the school year 1947- 
1948 follow. It will be seen that they represent a wide scope as far 
as the state association memberships are concerned. 

Executive Committee 

President: Supt. R. E. Rawlins, Pierre, S. D. Term of service 1929-1949. 
Vice-President; Prin. C. A. Semler, Benton Harbor, Mich. Term of serv¬ 
ice 1944-1949. 

Executive Secretary; H. V. Porter, 7 South Dearborn St,, Chicago 3, Ill. 
Members: 

Dr. Thomas C. Ferguson, Baltimore, Md. Term of service 1948-1951. 

Supt. S. F. Burke, Thomaston, Ga. Term of service 1944-1950. 

Supt. William A. Fisher, Lynden, Wash. Term of service 1948-1950. 

Supt. H. R. Dieterich, Maryville, Mo. Term of service 1948-1951. 

Prin. Floyd Smith, Benton, Til. Term of service 1946-1949. 

Purpose of the National Federation 

Protection of athletics. The National Federation has attempted, 
within proper limits, to effect the national regulation of high school 
athletics. Its purpose is in general similar to those of the state as¬ 
sociations but has been projected nationally. The National Federa¬ 
tion was a reflection of the feeling of schoolmen that they should 
make a nationwide effort to keep athletics in the schools. There 
was evidence that outside interests, both academic and commercial, 
had designs for their own advantage. Although local state athletic 
associations could control matters within their own borders, it was 
difBcult to secure uniformity of action without uniformity and unity 
in organization. The constitution of the Federation reads: 

The object of this Federation shall be to protect and supervise the inter¬ 
state athletic interests of the high schools belonging to the state associa¬ 
tions, to assist in those activities of the state associations which can best 
be operated on a nationwide scale, to sponsor meetings, publications and 
activities which will permit each state association to profit by the experi¬ 
ence of all other member associations, and to coordinate the work so that 
waste effort and unnecessary duplication will be avoided. 

As indicated in the above statement, the National Federation has 
concerned itself largely witli the protection and regulation of inter¬ 
state interests of member schools of its organization. This has been 
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a most valuable service, and in it probably lies its greatest contribu¬ 
tion. An annual meeting is held, Icno-wn as the National Council 
meeting, and one representative from each member state may vote 
on all legislative matters. At the meeting of tire National Council 
held in 1929, a set of Recommended Minimum Eligibility Require¬ 
ments was adopted. These recommendations have been importairt 
factors m raising athletic standards in many states. The Minimum 
Eligibility Recommendations include rules dealing with the follow¬ 
ing: twenty-year age; eight-semester limitation; scholarship and 
consecutive sernester attendance; amateur standing; independent 
teain participation; transfer; recruiting; enrollment; athletic award; 
grades; physicians certificate; coaches; sanctions; and officials’ 
registration. 


Accomplishments of the National Federation 

The assertion made by the Federation that it represents the largest 
organized body of amateur athletes in tire world bears weight when 
d is considered that it has grown from a charter membership of 
four states in 1920 to include forty-four of the forty-eight state 
organizations in the United States and tlie Province of New Bruns¬ 
wick, Canada, as an affiliated member. It is significant also tliat 
Its rostm- extends from the Atlantic to the Pacific and from the Gulf 
to the Great Lakes. The Federation as a national body has con¬ 
cerned Itself with numerous matters. A brief review of some of the 
accomplis^ents of this gigantic athletic body will serve best as the 
basis tor discussion of them. 


Elimination of outlaw toam competition. One of the early ac 
compHshments of the National Federation was the elimination of 
outlaw teams by means of mutual agreement of state associations 
not to pwmit member schools to compete with such teams in other 
states. This agreement ultimately resulted in their disappearance 
and credit must be given the National Federation for this accom¬ 
plishment. Such a policy also was of benefit to state organizations 
because it resulted in emphasizing the importance and value of 
sclmols membership in their local state associations. 

evelopment of greater uniformity in eligibility rules. With the 
formabon of the National Federation, opportuniy was presented 
01 exchange of eligibility and administi-ative procedures in effect in 
nous states. The National Federation list of recommendations 
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for eligibility rules, a product of the pooling of many ideas, was, pre¬ 
pared, and many state associations set up regulations conforming in 
general to national recommendations. Although tliere are variation.s 
in eligibility rules in different states, the great degree of uniformity 
that exists today is a result largely of the clearinghouse provided by 
the National Federation discussions. 

Elimination of national championships. Among the first prob¬ 
lems which came to the attention of tire National Federation was the 
need for a critical appraisal of so-called national championships. 
A number of considerations led the Federation to action. Some 
states far from the scene of national tournaments or meets com¬ 
plained that loss in school time, extra competition, and tire tremen¬ 
dous expense involved in sending their teams to participate in these 
games were not consistent with good educational procedure. There 
was a feeling, too, that possibly high school athletes were being 
exploited by tire institutions or commercial interests sponsoring 
tlrese events. It was felt also tliat the determination of state cham¬ 
pionships provided a sufficient climax to a season. In fact, some 
states still do not desire that athletic contests be carried even to that 
conclusion. As a result of these considerations the National Federa¬ 
tion has taken action to prohibit schools that are members of state 
associations affiliated with the Federation from taking part in so- 
called national championship meets. For the most part, educational 
institutions and other interests that formerly conducted such meets 
or tournaments have cooperated in a fine manner, and now national 
interscholastic championships almost seem to be forgotten. 

Sanction of interstate meets and tournaments. In some sections 
of the country there were interstate or regional meets and tourna¬ 
ments that had all the evils of national championships but were 
more local in nature. They were “wildcat” affairs in every sense 
of the word. Usually these events were conducted by some not 
too scrupulous institutions with little or no attention being paid to 
welfare of participants or generally accepted state association eligi¬ 
bility rules. Outlaw teams often were allowed to participate, and 
often the state associations concerned were powerless to stop their 
member schools from participating. This undesirable practice has 
been stopped almost completely by present National Federation 
regulations. Now a meet or tournament management that desires 
to invite schools from two or more states must have its plans ap- 
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FIGWIE 1. Application Blank for Sanction of Multiple Interstate Meet. 

proved by the Executive Committee of the National Federation 

whfcrthe by the association of tire state in 

stat Jf ^ event is located as well as sanction by the associations of 
tates from which schools are invited to attend. 

The policy of sanctioning meets has resulted in the elimination 
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of numerous unclesirable meets and tournaments and has guar¬ 
anteed to competing schools that only bona fide schools tliat are 
members in good standing of their respective state associations will 
be competing. It also ensures that accepted regulations regard¬ 
ing competition will be followed. In general, a policy has been 
followed of sanctioning only such meets as are sponsored by educa¬ 
tional institutions. States have appreciated dris National Federa¬ 
tion accomplishment because it has aided them in the administra¬ 
tion of their local athletic programs, and they have been strict in 
insisting that their member schools adhere to this regulation. (See 
Figure 1, Application Blank for Sanction of Multiple Interstate 
Meet.) 

Scheduling of interstate contests. Widi the growth in influence 
of the National Federation, it has made itself a valuable aid to 
state associations in connection with dual interstate contests. Its 
regulations simply provide drat, in games between schools in dif¬ 
ferent states, local state association regulations obtain for each 
school, No school, however', may compete against a school in an¬ 
other state unless that school is a member of its state association, 
provided it is eligible for membership. Inquiry may be made to 
executive officers of state associations concerned regarding eligible 
schools for interstate games or to tire secretary of the National 
Federation, who will furnish this information. Schools may not 
compete in interstate tournaments, meets or dual contests which in¬ 
volve round ti'ips exceeding 600 miles unless tire events have been 
approved by all interested state associations through tire National 
Federation. A school under suspension from its local state asso¬ 
ciation, because of violation of state regulations or for odier reasons, 
may not be scheduled for any athletic contest by a school in an¬ 
other state whose state association is a member of the National 
Federation. (See Figure 2, Interstate Game Contract.) 

Writing of playing rules. In 1947, approximately three-fourths 
of the member states used football rules that were formulated by 
the Football Rules Committee of tire Federation. This activity 
began as an experiment when, for various reasons, it was found im¬ 
possible to effect the organization of a joint committee to write foot¬ 
ball rules for the colleges and high schools of tins country. Some 
high schools felt that, because of the extent to which football is 
played in secondary schools, it was only just tiiat there should be 
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PiGUHE 2, Official Contract Form for Interstate Games or Meets. 
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acUve high school members on the national football rules-making 
body. This cooperative effort did not materialize, and in 1932 the 
Executive Committee was authoi'ized to proceed with preparation 
of playing rules in football for use in such states as desired them. 
This is the only separate rules-writing project which has been under¬ 
taken by the National Federation, inasmuch as joint committees 
composed of college and Ihgh school men have been set up for 
basketball, track, swimming, and wrestling. By agreement with 
professional baseball the National Federation publishes its own edi¬ 
tion of the official baseball rules. There seems to have been no dis¬ 
position to seek high school representation or to set up separate 
lules-writing bodies for high schools in tennis, golf, or hockey, 
although there is considerable participation in these activities by 
secondary schools. 

While a principle is involved regarding high school membership 
on football rules-writing bodies, it must be recognized that football 
traditionally has been a college game and was developed in Ameri¬ 
can colleges in its present form. Most states had little difficulty in 
making modifications to suit their needs. To some it has seemed 
unfortunate that differences should develop in fire game of football 
as a result of the writing of different sets of rules by two educational 
bodies. In fact, it is regrettable that all playing differences, terms, 
Or regulations could not have been arranged cooperatively, so that 
we might still be playing the same game rather than working to¬ 
ward what appears to be diverging ends. The fact that some of 
the member states of the National Federation have not adopted its 
football rules is indicative of a difference of opinion regarding this 
venture. 

On tire other hand, some feel that the differences are not so great 
as they were fi.rst thought to be and that the high school edition of 
the rules is serving well in those states in which it i.s being used. 
Certainly, the coaches and officials in these states are benefited be¬ 
cause, in most of them, these individuals diemselves are made rules- 
conscious by having helped to form them. This is one of the 
greatest values derived from the whole rules-writing project. 

Cost and approval of athletic equipment. The National Federa¬ 
tion became concerned with the cost of athletic equipment several 
years before the Second World War, especially in connection with 
prices paid for such merchandise by high schools of the country. 
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FiGTJHE 3. Interscholastic Record Application Form. 

Overtures were made to sporting-goods manufacturers to produce 
first-grade footballs and basketballs at lower costs to high schools. 
Some success was achieved in this venture and finally the Federation 
resorted to placing its approval on one brand of goods priced 
substantially lower than others. Now this interest has extended 
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to other manufacturers and to some extent to other than inflated 
goods. 

The possibilities of safety equipment in athletics have been studied, 
and merchandise bearing the label “National Federation Approved” 
is now on the market. Whether or not this activity by the National 
Federation has met with general approval of schoolmen and of all 
member states, it is apparent that the interest given this matter has 
resulted in the saving of thousands of dollars to the schools of the 
United States. It directed attention to the possibilities of lower- 
priced athletic goods, on die part of bodi manufacturers and die 
schools themselves. 

Approval of records. The National Federation has a records 
committee diat passes upon applications for die awarding of na¬ 
tional high school records in sports in which they are maintained. 
Activides in diis connection have been chiefly in track, but there 
also has been cooperation with the collegiate swimming-records 
committee. It has been possible to set up a recognized list of na¬ 
tional interscholastic records that actually have the approval of the 
Iiigh school men dieniselves. (See Figure 3, Interscholastic Record 
Application Form.) 

National policies. During the last few years the National Federa¬ 
tion very appropriately has concerned Itself with national policies in 
connection with high school athletics. Because of its broad state 
membership, its activities in this direction have been powerful and 
far-reaching. Likewise, its pronouncements have aided local state 
associations to maintain standards that otherwise would have been 
difficult for them to establish individually. Among these have been 
the following: resolution on solicitation; agreement between or¬ 
ganized baseball and the National Federation; national and sectional 
meets; post-season and all-star contests; and sanctioned meets and 
long-distance contests. These statements of policy are printed 
below as they appear in the National Federation Handbook. 

Resolution on Solicitation 

The National Federation of State High School Athletic Associations 
assembled at New Orleans February 20, 1937: 

BELIEVES that solicitation of high school athletes by individuals and 
organizations representing institutions of higher learning is having a 
definitely detrimental effect: (1) upon the boys so solicited; (2) upon the 
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general high school student body; (3) upon the general pubUc interest in 
the welfare of education. 

FURTHER, that this solicitation of athletes is seldom directed, stimu¬ 
lated or fostered by those responsible for the management of the academic 
offerings of tire institution of higher learning. 

FURTHER, tliat certain institutions of learning, both secondary and 
higher, have discriminated against the accepted standards of academic 
accomplishment in favor of the athletically-inclined student, especially in 
regard to enforcement of enbance requirements by some of the institutions 
f of higher learning. 

FURTHER, that this solicitation of athletes is different in nature and 
effect from that used to attract students interested primarily in academic 
education. 

IT IS RESOLVED, that the National Federation hereby earnestly 
requests the cooperation of all representatives of institutions of higher 
learning in the ehmination of all forms of solicitation of boys of athletic 
ability which differ in manner or form from tire ethical practices used by 
said institutions in attracting all students. 

IT IS FURTHER RESOLVED, that the faculties of all such institutions 
are earnestly requested to hold the athletically-inclined students to the 
same academic requirements imposed upon all other students of the in¬ 
stitution, either at entrance or during residence. 

IT IS FURTHER RESOLVED, that each member state is requested to 
pass similar resolutions. 

Agreement between Organized Baseball 
AND THE National Federation 

A SOLICITATION AND CONTRACT AGREEMENT was drawn up 
by the Joint Baseball Committee to protect the eligibility of students at¬ 
tending any high school which is a member of the National Federation 
and of any student who has been eligible in such high school and whose 
class has not yet graduated. That agreement has been adopted by the 
Major and Minor Baseball Leagues and by the National Federation. The 
agreement follows. 

“No student of a high school which is a member of the National Federa¬ 
tion of High School Athletic Associations shall be signed to a professional 
baseball contract until the day following his graduation, or, if he has left 
school, until the day following graduation of his class; nor shall any rep¬ 
resentative of Professional Baseball initiate or participate in any nego¬ 
tiations which would violate such boy's high school athletic eligibility; 
except that a boy out of school one year or longer may, with the consent 
of his parents, apply to the Commissioner for permission to sign a contract 
and if, in the judgment of the Commissioner, the circumstances justify it, 
he shall approve the application and so notify all clubs. Such player may 
be signed to a professional contract (15) days subsequent to tire date of 
the Commissioner’s notice. 
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PENALTIES rOH VIOLATION 

“A. For Professional Baseball Official: Any contract made in violation 
of above agreement shall be declai'ed null and void, and the offending 
club shall be permanently prohibited from using such player. Also, any 
club which fails to establish that it did not know and by exercising reason¬ 
able care and diligence, could not have known, that the player was 
connected with high school baseball and was still eUgihle therefor, shall 
be fined $S00. Any club official or employee conducting any such ne¬ 
gotiations and who does not estabhsh that he did not know, and by 
exercising reasonable care and diligence could not have known of such 
interference with player eligibility, shall be inehgihzed for one year. 

“B. For High School Official; Any school whose employee or official 
encourages or collaborates in such negotiations will be suspended from 
its state high school association and made ineligible to compete with other 
high schools or will be penahzed in a similar manner in accordance with 
the state assoeiation policy relative to penalties. 

ADDITIONAL HIGH SCHOOL FEDERATION BESPONSIBILITY 

"The High Schools, through their National Federation of State Pligh 
School Athletic Associations, shall use tlieir best efforts to promote a uni¬ 
form set of eligibility rules as such rules are related to professional base¬ 
ball activity. The National Federation will further assist through provid¬ 
ing a summary of those parts of tlie state high school eligibihty rules which 
apply to baseball activities, and will make these summaries available for 
distribution to all Professional Baseball Clubs so that representatives of 
such clubs will be familiar with the limits under which negotiations may 
be made in any given state.” 

National and Sectional Meets 

Because of the many difficulties which arose through the scheduling 
of meets purported to determine a national champion in a given sport, it 
was formally voted by the National Council on February 26, 1934 that 
no Such meet should be sanctioned. This vote was the result of an over¬ 
whelming sentiment on the part of high school administrators that the 
high schools are provided with enough competition by their own leagues 
and state associations. If more competition is desired, it would be an 
easy matter for such leagues or state associations to prolong the sea.son or 
to arrange post-season games or to increase the number of tournaments. 
If such action is not taken, it is because the high school educators believe 
that the additional competition is not desirable. Matters such as this 
must he determined by groups rather than by individual high schools be¬ 
cause if one high school is permitted to extend the season indefinitely or 
to travel an indefinite distance to an interstate event, it practically forces 
other high schools to do likewise, if they are to compete on equal terms 
with the one which follows such practices. In this respect, the funda¬ 
mental principle upon which the group action is based is exactly the 
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same as that which underlies statewide eligibility rules. If one high 
school were permitted to decide for itself whether it would play twenty 
one-year-old boys, it would automatically force all other high schools with 
whom that school competes to do likewise. It is obvious that the will of 
the majority must apply in such situations. 

After national meets and tournaments were stopped for member high 
schools, there were still problems because commercial clubs, recruiting 
divisions horn some of the universities and other commercial promoters 
attempted to circumvent the rules against tire national tournament by 
sponsoring tournaments for half of the country or for one quarter of the 
countiy. It became necessary for the high school groups to protect them¬ 
selves against such efforts by adopting a very definite policy relative to 
the sanctioning of such meets. Basketball tournaments were most profit¬ 
able to the promoters and caused most difficulty. After a careful study 
and after canvassing the sentiment of high school athletic groups and of 
the high school accrediting bodies, it was voted to sanction no interstate 
basketball tournament except such as might he purely community in 
character as in the case where a school is located in a panhandle division 
of a state or where neighboring schools in a compact area are so located 
that they form a natuj'al conference or community. 

In a number of states the practice of limiting meets and tournaments 
to those which are directly sponsored by the high school groups and which 
draw schools from within a limited area (50, 75 or 150 miles) has been 
inaugurated. There is much evidence to indicate that such restrictions 
have value. In the case of a large, widely publicized meet, attention is 
centered on a few outstanding performers. In places where a large meet 
fr this kind has been discontinued, there have been many small meets 
^stituted and at these meets, a greater number of athletes participate. 
The interest for the given territory is just as great and the meets can bo 
held without any great amount of absence from school and without any 
diverting of coaching time and money to a few outstanding performers 
who probably have already had enough competition. Sections with a 
greater number of small meets tend to develop competition to the place 
where even the small schools are able to compete with their larger neigh¬ 
boring schools. 6 6 

For events which require indoor facilities such as a field house, there 
is an incentive for larger high schools to acquire proper facilities and to 
become active m management when they are made responsible for spon¬ 
soring such meets. r- j. 


PoST-SEASON AND AlL-SXAH CONTESTS 

Many evils have grown up because of the growing practice of holding 
charity post-season and all-star contests. In most cases such contests are 
piomoted by some organization not directly connected with the high 
school, The contests are used as an advertising medium to add to the 
prestige of the promoter. In general, the state high school associations 
have adopted regulations which limit the length of a sports season and 
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which discourage or prohibit the playing of post-season games. At vari¬ 
ous times, the National Federation groups have encouraged such regu¬ 
lations. One example is the action at a regional conference held at 
Memphis, Tennessee, in December 1940 and at the annual meeting in 
San Francisco, February, 1942, the group adopted a resolution “favoring 
tire adoption by the state high school associations of limitations designed 
to reduce or prohibit post-season and aU-star contests and recommending 
that every effort be made to discourage organizations with no direct 
connection with the high schools from promoting such contests either in 
the name of charity or for any other purpose.” 

Sanctioned Meets and Long-distance Contests 

Meets or tournaments which involve three or more high schools should 
receive the sanction of the state association and if such a meet involves 
the schools of more than one state, it should receive the sanction of the 
National Federation. The machinery for the sanctioning of meets is a 
safeguard against exploitation and the use of pressure by icould-he pro¬ 
moters. The better organized states have included this regulation in their 
state by-laws. State associations which are memher.s of the I^ational 
Federation are expected to require their schools to stay out of interstate 
meets which do not have the sanction of the National Federation. 

The .sanction policy of the state and national organizations has been 
supported by the various high school accrediting groups. The North 
Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, the Southern 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools and the Northwest Associa¬ 
tion of Secondary Schools are among the accrediting groups which pro¬ 
vide that the accrediting of a high school will depend on whether it 
adheres to the sanction requirements in connection with athletic meets. 
As far as the North Central Association is concerned, it has recently 
adopted a regulation which extends this sanction requirement to contests 
in music, literary and similar Interschool contests. This appears in their 
regulations as Criterion 10. 

The machinery for the sanctioning of interstate meets includes the 
following: A printed appbeation form is supplied upon request by the 
state high school office. The application by the meet manager is sent to 
the home state executive officer. If he approves the meet, he sends the 
proper endorsement forms to the neighboring states which are involved. 
All of these are sent to the national office where final action is taken on the 
appbeation. The meet manager is instructed to send invitations only to 
schools in the states or within the mileage limits for which the meet is 
sanctioned. 

At the 1944 annual meeting at Chicago, it was unanimously voted 
that any interstate contest, for which the round-trip distance for one of 
the teams is 600 miles or more, can be legally played only when sanc¬ 
tioned by the two state associations through the National Federation. 
This is to prevent possible abuse in cases where promotional groups might 
use pressure methods to force local high school athletic groups to adopt 
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practices which would be detrimental to the general welfare of the 
schools. 

Additional National Federation policies. At its annual meeting 
at St. Petersburg, Fla., Jan. 8-.I1, 1947, the National Federation was 
very much concerned with two matters that have been treated to 
some extent above. A joint committee representing the Federa¬ 
tion and the American Association for Flealth, Physical Education, 
and Recreation prepared a set of Cardinal Athletic Principles which 
was adopted unanimously at the meeting. These principles follow: 

Cardinal Athletic Principles 

Adopted at National Federation Annual Meeting, 

St. Petersburg, Fla., January 8-11, 1947 

Schools provide opportunity for each individual to develop himself to 
the limit of his capacity in the skills, appreciations and health concepts 
which engender personal satisfaction and civic usefulness. A good 
school program includes the means for exploring many fields of activity. 
One such field is that which involves atliletic performance. Particip)ation 
in and appreciation of the skills in a sports contest is a part of enjoyable 
living. Ability to recognize degrees of proficiency in these skills is one 
important attribute of the well balanced individual. The perfectly timed 
and coordinated activities by which an individual, or a team, strives to 
achieve a definite objective is an exemplification of cooperation and 
efficiency. A good school program provides a mixture of benevolent 
restrictions and freedom; of mental growth and physical development; 
of liberties and restraints. Developing and maintaining a physically fit 
nation is one of its important aims. 

For developing endurance, strength, alertness and coordination, con¬ 
tests and conditioning exercises have been made a part of the school pro¬ 
gram. Nature wisely insured a degree of physical development and 
social adjustment by endowing the individual with a desire to play. 
Around this desire, as a nucleus, can be built a complete program of 
beneficial exercises in which healthful and satisfying habits and attitudes 
are stressed. 

To be of maximum effectiveness, the athletic program will: 

1. Be closely coordinated with the general instructional program and 
properly articulated with the other departments of the school. 

2. Be such that the number of students accommodated and the educa¬ 
tional aims achieved justify the use of tax funds for its support and also 
to warrant the use of other sources of income provided that the time and 
attention which are given to the collection of sucji funds is not such as to 
Interfere with the efficiency of the athletic program or of any other de¬ 
partments of the school. 

3. Confine the school athletic activity to events which are sponsored 
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and supervised by the proper school authorities so that any exploitation 
or improper use of prestige built up by school teams or members of such 
teams may be avoided. 

4, Be planned hi such a way as to result in opportunity for many In¬ 
dividuals to explore a wide variety of sports and to set reasonable season 
limits for each listed sport, 

5. Be controlled in such a way as to avoid the elements of profes¬ 
sionalism and commercialism which tend to grow up in connection with 
widely publicized "bowl” contests, barnstorming trips and interstate or 
intersectional contests wbich require excessive travel expense or loss of 
school time or which are claimed to be justifled by educational travel 
values. 

0. Be kept free from the type of contest which involves a gathering of 
so-called “all-stars” from different schools to participate in contests which 
may be used as a gathering place for representatives of certain colleges 
or professional organizations who are interested in soliciting athletic talent 
for their teams. 

7. Include educative exercises to reach all non-participating students 
and community followers of the school teams in order to insure a proper 
understanding and appreciation of the sports skills and of the need for 
adhereiice to principles of game ethics, 

8. Encourage a balanced program of inhamural activity in grades 
below the ninth to make it unnecessary to sponsor contests of a ohampion- 
.ship nature in these grades, 

9. Engender respect for the rules and policies under which the school 
conducts its program. 

Recently there has been a limited growth of outside-sponsored 
all-star and out-of-season contests, especially in football and basket¬ 
ball. There have been differences of opinion regarding the cogni¬ 
zance of state atUetic associations over tliese contests, especially 
those involving high school graduates of the previous year. As 
indicated on page 23, in general, state associations have been op¬ 
posed to them because of their unfavorable implications in con¬ 
nection witli high school athletic programs. At the 1947 National 
Federation meeting, unanimous action was taken opposing such all- 
star and out-of-season contests. 

Statement Regarding All-star, and Out-of¬ 
season Athletic Contests 

Adopted at National Federation Annual Meeting, 

St. Petersburg, Fla., January 8-11, 1947 

1. This group is unalterably opposed to the principle of "all-star” and 
“out-of-season” athletic contests in which high school students or high 
school graduates of the previous year are participants, because: 
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A—Such contests do not harmonize with the generally accepted educa¬ 
tional philosophy of high school athletics which emphasizes varied sea¬ 
sonal activities, broad participation, and school direction and supervision., 

B—There are few tangible values apparent, either to the individual or 
to the selected team as a whole, resulting from such contests. 

C—No practical or satisfactory method has been devised to date for 
the selection of members of “all-star” teams to insure that injustices are 
not perpetrated. 

D—There has been growing evidence of commercialism and exploita¬ 
tion of high school athletes through their participation in such contests. 
In too many instances such games have been the “market place” in which 
their "wares” have been displayed before the highest bidder. 

E—Further, it is the opinion of this group that the clotlhng of “all- 
star” and “out-of-season” contests in the garment of “sweet charity” is 
insufficient justification for their existence. Experience has revealed that 
often pitifully small proportions of receipts from such games have been 
realized for their avowed purposes. 

F—Such contests are likely to imbue immature and inexperienced high 
school shidents selected for them with the false idea that their athletic 
prowess is something upon winch they should capitalize commercially, 
rather than its being an endowed talent that is theirs to use for the 
pleasure and satisfaction they may receive from athletic competition. 

G—In practically all “all-star” contests witli which this group has been 
appraised, there have been insufficient and inadequate practice periods 
provided prior to the playing of the games. In footbiill, XJ“i‘ticulnrly, it 
is impossible to condone a practice peiiod of five or six days for a group 
of boys who previously have never played together, especially after a 
lapse of an eight or nine months period since previous football competi¬ 
tion. Most liigh school, college and professional teams require a suf¬ 
ficient pre-game practice period. 

2. In view of the growing number of “all-star” and "out-of-season” high 
school athletic contests, as well as the increased agitation for additional 
ones, it is recommended that each State Association canvass its member 
schools, or bring this problem to the attention of its regularly constituted 
governing body, to determine their attitude toward such contests. 

3. Further, it is recommended that states subscribing to the attihide 
of this group, as indicated in (I), give consideration to tlie adoption of 
regulatory measures which will proliibit or discourage their member 
schools, administrative, coacliing, or instructor personnel, and registered 
athletic officials from participation, management, supervision, player 
selection, coaching, or officiatiirg in any “all-star” or “out-of-seasori ’ ath¬ 
letic contests in v\ffiich high school students or graduates of tire previous 
year are participants. Reference is made to such regulatory measures 
now in force in Illinois, Indiana and Iowa, as examples to be followed. 


Conclusions. In conclu-sion it should be said that these accom¬ 
plishments of the National Federation of State High School Ath- 
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letic Associations discussed here do not by any means represent 
the entire range of activities of the organization. Regional meet¬ 
ings have been held as aids to state associations in establishing 
higher athletic standards. Problems concerned with the improve¬ 
ment of eligibility and administrative regulations for interscholastic 
athletics, ways and means of securing better sportsmanship at ath¬ 
letic contests, the development of wider participation in interscho¬ 
lastic and intramural athletics, as well as the very important prob¬ 
lem of keeping athletics educational, all have been matters of 
concern and consideration at national meetings of the Federation. 
It may well be said, “We’ve just begun to fight,” as far as the ac¬ 
complishment of objectives is concerned. No one denies that the 
National Federation of State High School Athletic Associations, as 
a body organized for the development and improvement of high 
.school athletics, can accomplish almost anything it may attempt. 
It has a record of excellent beginnings, and the future is unlimited. 



Chapter 3 -....... 

STATE HIGH SCHOOL ATHLETIC AND ACTIVITY 
____ ASSOCIATIONS 

Ohigin of State Associations 

. As indicated in Chapter 1, state high school athletic associations 
have been important factors in the improvement and maintenance 
of high standards for the administrative control o£ interscholastic 
adiletics. In a typically American fashion, schools organized tliem- 
selves into state associations because it was apparent that “in unity 
there is strength.” It was also evident to schoolmen concerned with 
the growing importance of the interschool athletic program that 
better administrative regulations, tempered with greater uniform¬ 
ity and equity, would be the outgrowth of organizations larger tlian 
local or sectional groups. 

Early state organizations. There is some question as to which 
was the first state-wide organization for the conti'ol of interscho¬ 
lastic athletics. Certainly Wisconsin was early in the list, since 
there a committee was appointed in 1896 to formulate rules to gov¬ 
ern interschool athletic contests. In 1895 a state field day was held 
in Michigan in which schools competed under what were considered 
more or less uniform rules, and a committee of the state teachers’ 
association was appointed to further the organization of the Michi¬ 
gan Interscholastic Athletic Association. Illinois apparently formed 
its state association just prior to the turn of the century, and Indi¬ 
ana set up its organization in 1903. It is apparent, therefore, that 
the beginnings of state-wide atliletic associations were made in 
most states either in die years immediately preceding 1900 or 
within the next few years thereafter. Some of the organizations 
were not very strong for a number of years, but with the growth in 
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high school enrollments and the increase in amount and scope of 
athletic competition there were associations in all states by 1925. 

Athletic and ticticitij associations. There are athletic or activity 
associations in all the states at the present time. Not all state or¬ 
ganizations are called athletic associations. Some of them embrace 
activities other than tliose pertaining to athletics. In fact, during 
the last few years there has been quite a tendency, in several Mid¬ 
dle Western states especially, to form activities associations which 
include music, forensic, dramatic, commercial, academic, and other 
activities as well as athletics. The names of state associations other 
than those .strictly athletic in nature followd 

Arkansas Interscholastic and Contest Association; Colorado High 
School Activities Association; Georgia High School Association; 
Illinois High School Association; Kansas State High School Activi¬ 
ties Association; Maine Association of Principals of Secondary 
Schools; Maryland Health and Physical Education Association; 
Massachusetts High School PrincipaLs’ Association; Minnesota State 
High School League; Mississippi High School Literary and Athletic 
Association; Montana High School Association; Nebraska High 
School Activities Association; New Hampshire Headmasters’ Asso¬ 
ciation; North Dakota High School League; Rhode Island Second¬ 
ary School Principals’ Association; South Carolina Pligh School 
League; Texas University Interscholastic League; Vermont Head¬ 
masters' Club; Virginia High School League. 

The remainder of the state associations, including New Bruns¬ 
wick, Canada, are strictly athletic in nature and are called either 
interscholastic athletic or high school athletic associations, leagues, 
or conferences. 

Purposes of state associations. Interesting and valuable infor¬ 
mation as to the purposes prompting the organization of state asso¬ 
ciations may be found by examining their constitutions. Almost 
without exception there are provisions in these documents of origin 
that set forth their reasons for existence. Typical purposes and 
objectives of state associations follow: 

The purpose of this association of public high schools shall be to pro¬ 
mote the welfare of high school athletics in the State of Wisconsin. 
(Wisconsin Interscholastic Atlrletic Association) 

^ National Federation of State High. Scliool Athletic Associations, 1946 Hand¬ 
book, pages 33-44. 
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To foster and develop amateur athletics among the Public High Schools 
and Private Secondary Schools of the State.' 

To equalize athletic opportunities by standardizing rules of eligibility 
for individuals, and by classifying for competitive purposes the institu¬ 
tions which are members of the Association. 

To supplement the physical education program of the secondary 
schools of New Jersey by making a practical application of the theories 
of physical activity, and to promote uniformity in the arrangement and 
control of the athletic program. 

To promote uniformity in the arrangement and control of contests. 

To protect the mutual interests of the membeis of the Association 
through the cultivation of ideals of clean sport in their relation to the 
development of character. (New Jersey State Interscholastic Athletic 
Association) 

ft flr 


The purpose of this organization is: ( 1 ) So to direct and control ath¬ 
letics (and other high school activities) of tire State that boards and 
faculties will regard them as educational resources to be encouraged and 
fostered ratlier than to bo decried and suppressed; (2) To locate the 
responsibility for their administi-ation with reference to satisfactory .su¬ 
pervision; (3) By means of constitutions, by-laws, and efficient organi¬ 
zation to simplify and make definite their administration; (4) Through 
the observance of good standards of sportsmanship to cultivate more 
cordial and friendly relations between schools. (California Interscholas¬ 
tic Federation) 

ft « ft 


The objects of this Association shall be to secure uniform regulation 
and control of interscholastic athletics throughout the State of Colorado 
and to cooperate witli the National Federation in the promotion of its 
pohoies. (Colorado High School Activities Association) 






The object of the Association shall be to promote the best interests of 
the secondary schools of Maine; to encourage cooperation, professional 
efficiency and good fellowship among its members; and to regulate ath¬ 
letics in secondary schools, (Maine Association of Principals of Second¬ 
ary Schools) 


* * * I Central TTircau of V'd' 

The Minnesota State High School League W£ts or^inall}^prginjigg{i-,ar 
1916 as a State Athletic Association for tire purAose o? umfyh^ the higl 
schools of Minnesota in, the promotion of purl amafeur spopt. .5 
strengthen and mrify eligibility rules governini particm'ation in 
school contests. -T > . .. - 

In March, 1929, the State High School Athlefee" 


ion changed 
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its name to the Minnesota State High School League and assumed contiol 
over all athletic activities as well as dehate and speech activity contests. 
(Minnesota State High School League) 

» * 

The purpose of this organization shall be; 

(a) To promote sportsmanship in teams and spectators. 

(b) To standardize eligibility requuements. 

(c) To protect the interests of members of the Association. 

(d) To promote as well as govern contests between schools. (Mis¬ 
souri State High School Athletic Association) 

ft » * 

The object of this association shall be to promote pure, wholesome, 
amateur athletics in the schools of Ohio. (Ohio High School Athletic 
Association) 

If O « 


The object of this Association shall be for the betterment of athletics 
in the high schools of the State. (Oklahoma High School Athletic As¬ 
sociation) 

# » « 

The object of this association shall be: 

To organize, develop, and direct an athletic program that will pro¬ 
mote and protect the health and physical welfare of all participants. 

To initiate and pursue policies that will safeguard the educational 
values of interscholastic athletics and cultivate ideals of good sportsman¬ 
ship. 

To promote uniformity in interscholastic competition. (Pennsylvania 
Interscholastic Athletic Association) 

» 

The purpose of this organization of South Dakota Public High Schools 
is to promote high school athletics, to stimulate fair play and by means 
of nrles and regulations equalize athletic opportunity by standardizing 
qualifications of contestants, coaching, treatment of visiting teams, and 
generally to promote the atliletic welfare of member high schools. 

(South Dakota High School Athletic Association) 

«• V « 

The object of this League is to foster among the public schools of 
Texas inter-school competitions as an aid in the preparation for citizen¬ 
ship. [(Texas) University Interscholastic League] 

* e « 

The object of this organization shall be to protect the interests of the 
high schools belonging to the Association and to regulate athletic com- 
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petition between rnembeis of the Association. (Washington High School 
Athletic Association) 

» » » 

This Association, through the employment of the instrumentahties 
hereinafter set up, shall (a) supervise and control all of the interscholastic 
activities in which its member schools may engage, and (b) perform such 
other educational functions as may from time to time be approved and 
adopted by the membership. 

In the performance of these functions it shall be the aim of the Associ¬ 
ation (a) to stress the cultural values, the appreciations and skills in¬ 
volved in all interscholastic activities and to promote co-operation and 
friendship; (b) to limit interscholastic programs as to both character and 
quantity to such activities and such events as may reasonably be looked 
upon as promoting the generally accepted objectives of secondary educa¬ 
tion and as shall not unduly interfere with nor abridge the regular pro¬ 
gram of teachers and students in tlie performance of their regular day to 
day school duties; (c) to encourage economy in the time of the student 
and teacher personnel devoted to intersoholastic activities; (d) to en¬ 
courage economy in expenses of intersoholastic activities; and (e) to dis¬ 
courage long trips for large groups of students. (Illinois High School 
Association) 

# « « 

To provide a central, voluntary, non-profit organization through which 
the public secondary schools of the state may cooperate for the follow¬ 
ing ends: 

To develop intelligent recognition of the place of athletics and sports 
in the education of our youth. 

To establish and unify policies of administration in interscholastic ath¬ 
letics and sports. 

To offer a system that will provide for equitable competition. 

To encourage the organization of recreational athletics and play for 
all students as an integral part of the educational program. 

To assist member schools in securing competent officials. 

To organize a force of opinion to keep intersoholastic athletics witliin 
proper bounds, that will expressly encourage all that is honorable, sports¬ 
manlike, and gentlemanly in all branches of atlrletics and sports. (Con¬ 
necticut Interscholastic Athletic Conference) 

# w # 

The purpose of the Association is to approve, promote, develop and 
protect activities and contests among its member schools in Athletics, 
Music, Scholarship, Debate, Speech and Dramatics, and any other activi¬ 
ties which the member schools may desire to sponsor; to maintain an 
Athletic Accident Benefit Plan for the assistance of pupils in the payment 
of fees for medical and hospital services, and to protect the interests of 
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the member schools by influencing the proper type of legislation, or 
through any other desirable means. (Kansas State High School Activi¬ 
ties Association) 

« « » 

To foster and develop amateur athletics among the Public High Schools 
and Private Secondary Schools of die Province. 

To equalize athletic opportunities by standardizing rules of eligibility 
for individuals, and classifying for competitive purposes, the institutions 
wliich are members of the Association. 

To promote uniformity in the arrangement and control of contests. 

To protect the mutual interests of the members of die Association 
dirough the cultivation of ideals of clean sport in their reladon to the 
development of character. [New Brunswick (Canada) Interscholastic 
Athletic Association] 

« # 9 

To encourage athletics and to control our interscholastic competition. 

To develop and direct a wholesome athletic program. 

To initiate pohcies that will safeguard die educational values of school 
athletics. 

To cultivate and stimulate fair play and good sportsmanship. (Dela¬ 
ware Association of Secondary School Administrators—Athletic Commis¬ 
sion) 

« «r » 

The object of this organization shall be promotion of education in 
Georgia from a mental, physical and moral viewpoint; to promote the 
study of public speaking; to standardize and encourage athletics; and to 
promote appreciation for music, home making and otiier cultural arts 
dirough District and State Contests. (Georgia High School Association) 

» « » 

The purpose of this organization is the encouragement and direction 
of athletics in the high schools of the state. No effort has been made to 
suppress or even to repress the athletic spirit that is everywhere in evi¬ 
dence in our schools. On the contrary, this organization gives recogni¬ 
tion to athletics as an essential factor in the activities of the, pupil and 
seeks only to direct these activities into proper and legitimate channels. 
(Indiana High School Athletic Association—Copied from Introduction to 
first printing of Constitution in 1904) 

• • ® 

Its object shall be the development, regulation, and purification of 
athletic activities in the state. (Kentucky High School Athletic Associa¬ 
tion) 
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The purpose of this organization is to promote the general welfare of 
the high schools in their relations with each other. This is done through; 

Planning, directing, and controlling contests, games, and field meets; 

Defining and fixing responsibility; 

Elevating the standards of sportsmanship by seeking to sti'engtlien the 
moral fibre of all concerned; 

Developing a higher standard of scholarship and encouraging pride in 
scholastic achievement. (Mississippi High School Literary and Athletic 
Association) 

« 4 » 

The object of the Virginia High School League shall be to foster among 
the public high schools of Virginia a broad program of supervised com¬ 
petitions and desirable school activities as an aid in the total education of 
pupils. (Virginia High School League) 

tt 9 # 

To increase the educational value of interscholastic athletic programs 
throughout the state. 

To assist in the regulation of competition so that there will be ample 
time both for .study and athletics. 

To regulate the interscholastic program so as to safeguard the physical 
■welfare of students participating. 

To insure a greater degree of physical fitness of high school students 
by providing opportunities for participation in vigorous competitive ath¬ 
letics, designed to meet the needs and abilities of all. (Michigan High 
School Athletic Association) 

From these widely seattered statements of purpose of state asso¬ 
ciations it is apparent that common objectives •were the protection 
of the athletic interests of member schools, promotion and regula¬ 
tion of amateur athletic contests, protection of health of contestants, 
and securing of greater uniformity in athletic regulations. It is 
singular that comparatively fe-w organizations include the educa¬ 
tional implications of atlrletics as reasons for dieir existence. It 
may be logical to assume, however, that the educational attributes 
of athletics and other activities were taken for granted by diose 
associations not mentioning them. 

Types of State Associations 

State athletic or activity associations fall into tlrree general classi¬ 
fications or types. The great majority are strictly voluntary in na¬ 
ture. The second type are affiliated in some way witli state de- 
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partments of education, The third type con,?ists of those whose 
control is under the direction of a state institution of higher learn¬ 
ing, Each of these plans of organization will be discussed briefly. 

Voluntary state associations. State associations in this classifica¬ 
tion are die most numerous. In them membership is voluntary but 
is usually dependent upon member schools’ meeting specified require¬ 
ments regarding the financial .support of die school, its plan of or¬ 
ganization, status of its coaches, and the payment of annual dues. 
Usually such organizations limit their competition to member 
schools. There are well-established regulations for the adminis¬ 
tration of adiletic contests and eligibility of contestants. In most 
states, membership is open to public secondary schools accredited 
by state departments of education. Some states also allow private 
and parochial schools to join, provided that they meet the standards 
for membership. Generally there are elected boards of control, 
delegate assemblies, or legislative councils whose members are 
representative of geographical sections and often of schools of dif¬ 
ferent sizes. In most cases there are the usual oflBcers—president, 
vice-president, secretary, and treasurer. Often the secretary is the 
executive officer, although in other states he is called commissioner, 
manager, or state director. Typical states with this form of organi¬ 
zation, in diflierent sections of the country, are Washington, Colo¬ 
rado, Kansas, Illinois, Wisconsin, Indiana, Connecticut, Florida, 
and Alabama. 

There are other states almost identical in form of organization 
with the type discussed and illustrated above except diat a member 
of their boards of control (usually ex officio and without vote) is 
the state supervisor or director of physical and health education. 
There is an increasing tendency to include state physical education 
directors in the legislative or executive bodies of the state associa¬ 
tions. Certainly it seems that nothing but mutual benefit to both 
agencies could result from such cooperative efforts. Athletics very 
properly should be considered as a part of the physical education 
program. California, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, 
Virginia, and New Jersey are some of the states in which the state 
physical and health education director is a member of the state ath¬ 
letic executive or legislative bodies. 

State associations affiliated with state departments of education. 
Michigan and New Yoilc are outstanding in this type of organiza- 
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tion. The Michigan association has been affiliated with the State 
Department of Public Instruction since 1924. In 1923 the Michigan 
legi.slatuie passed tlie following law:^ 

The Superintendent of Public Instruction shall have supervision and 
may exercise control over the interscholastic athletic activities of all the 
schools of the state. 


Provisions of this law have been carried out by the superintend¬ 
ents of public instruction by eifeeting a cooperative arrangement 
with the state athletic association. All junior, senior, private, and 
parochial high schools of the state are members of the state athletic 
association. A legislative body (representative council) is elected 
by schools on a geographical and school enrollment basis. Repre¬ 
sentatives also are elected by parochial and junior high schools. 
Two members represent physical education teachers and coaches. 
Eligibility and administrative regulations are formulated and ac¬ 
tivities are conducted by the state association with the approval of 
the state superintendent. The office of the state director of athletics 
is in the State Department of Public Instruction. 

In the fall of 1938 New York began a new chapter in the general 
program of administration of interscholastic athletics in that state. 
Through action of the New York Board of Regents there have been 
established what are known as Regulations of the Commissioner 
of Education Governing Plealth and Physical Education.'^ These 
regulations make athletics in New York a definite part of the physi¬ 
cal education program. The state athletic association actually is 
a voluntary organization with eight district divisions. Its general 
body is a cenhal committee composed of district representatives, 
with an executive committee of five members serving in an executive 
capacity. The state athletic association has continued to function 
in furthering its studies of athletic programs, its bulletin publica¬ 
tion, its Athletic Protection Fund plan, formation of new rules, and 
conducting dishict tournaments and meets. Since the basic ath¬ 
letic code has been given the force of law by action of the Board of 

” Michigan High School Athletic Association, 1947-1948 Handbook, page 
14. 

“ Hiram A. Jones, “Regulations of the Commissioner of Education Govern¬ 
ing Health and Physical Education," New York State Public High School Ath¬ 
letic Association Bulletin, October, 1937, page 2. 
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Regents, it is the responsibility of that body, through proper state 
education department officials, to enforce it. 

It is not the i-esponsihility of any state or local athletic association or 
leaoue to enforce the Commissioner’s Regulations governing athletics as 
approved by the Board of Kegents. It is, of course, the responsibility 
of athletic associations and leagues to cooperate in seeing that both the 
spirit and letter of the Regulations aie lived up to by the various school 
districts throughout the state."* 

New York’s innovation in defining and classifying athletics and 
the method of control of interscholastic contests is being watched 
with interest. 

UniufiTsity-^v'SCt^cl stcitB nssocifitions. Texas presents a unic^ue 
example of this type of organization. Membership in tire Univer¬ 
sity Interscholastic League of Texas is open tO'’ 

. . . any public white school in Texas that is below collegiate rank and 
that is under the jurisdiction of, and receives apportionment from, the 
State Department of Education . . . except schools for defectives and 
corrective institutions. 

The league is organized annually by the Extension Division of 
the University of Texas. It includes ward, grammar, rural, junior- 
high, and high schools. The governing body of the league is a 
state executive committee appointed by the president of the Uni¬ 
versity of Texas. There is an executive committee for each district 
and region, appointed by the state executive committee. Each 
county elects a county executive committee, and directors-general 
and directors of contests are appointed for all the eighteen activi¬ 
ties that a unit may sponsor. During the peak years before World 
War II there were 5,500 member schools. It claims to be the na¬ 
tion’s largest and most highly organized school association.® Evi¬ 
dently, the Texas plan presents an organization vastly different from 
that in most other states. 

The North Carolina, South Carolina, and Virginia state associa¬ 
tions also are affiliated with state institutions of higher learning, the 

* Ibid., page 5. 

'Texas University Interscholastic League, Constitution and Rules, University 
of Texas Bulletin, July 15, 1946, page 0. 

"Ibid,, page 5; 
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Universities of North Cfnolinfl., South Ctirolinci, and VirginiUj respec¬ 
tively. Although most of the affairs of their athletic associations 
are administei'cd hy the extension divisions o£ those nniversitieSj 
they are not handled as completely or as extensively as is the case 
in Texas. Virginia's interscholastic activities, however, are admin¬ 
istered by an executive committee composed of the chairman of tire 
Legislative Council; the chairman of each of the three Group Boards; 
the State Director of Secojrdary Education; the State Supervisor 
of Health and Physical Education; one superintendent of schools 
elected by the Legislative Council from the state at large; the Di¬ 
rector of the Extension Division, University of Virginia; and the 
Executive Secretary, In tire Garoliiias the state universities aid in 
the direction of the programs, which are irot so extensive as in 
Virginia and Texas. 

In concluding the discussion of types of state associations, it is 
significant to point out examples of different organization plans and 
to note the scope of their extent. Illinois, Ohio, Indiana, Wisconsin, 
Kansas, and Pennsylvania have voluntary state-wide organizations 
■witli strong state executive officers and committees. New York 
and California actually are associations of district organizations 
within the state.s them.selves. New York presents an innovation in 
the definition and control of athletics. Texas is controlled by an 
institution of higher learning in administering its athletic and other 
conte,st programs. Michigan has a state-wide organization of all 
schools closely connected hy state statute widr the State Department 
of Public Instruction. During the next few years it will be interest¬ 
ing to observe in which of these directions major emphasis will be 
placed in the administration and control of state-wide athletic and 
activity programs. 

Functions op State Associations 

Reasons for the existence of state athletic and activity associations 
are manifold. As new services have been added there have been 
increased administrative duties. This has been the case not only in 
activity associations, which include other than athletic programs, 
hut also in those limiting their jurisdiction to athletics exclusively. 

Activities in addition to athletics. Mention has been made pre¬ 
viously in this chapter that a number of state associations include 
more tlran athletics in their jurisdiction and functional services. 
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No attempt will be made in this discussion to include all these ac¬ 
tivities since we are concerned primarily with administration o£ 
athletics. It wiE be sufficient to list some of the activities in illus¬ 
trative state organizations. Texas is the most inclusive in its pro¬ 
gram, and according to its ConstitutioiT it holds contests annually 
in the following activities: 


Basketball 
Choral singing 
Debating 
Declamation 
Extemporaneous 
speech 
Football 


Journalism 
One-act plays 
Playground ball 
Ready writers 
Shorthand 
Six-man football 
Shde rule 


Spelling and plain writ¬ 
ing 

Tennis 

Track and field 

Typewriting 

Volleyball 


As compared with this broad range of activities, many state asso¬ 
ciations remain strictly athletic in nature. Ohio, Louisiana, Michi¬ 
gan, California, Wisconsin, Connecticut, Pennsylvania, Oklahoma, 
and Alabama are examples of this large group. In Minnesota de¬ 
bating and speech activities, in addition to athletics, are under tire 
supervision of tlie state high school league.® Nebraska calls its 
organization an activities association,® and it embraces declamatory, 
debating, and music contests as well as athletics in its activities. 
Kansas also is an activities association;^® and, in addition to ath¬ 
letics, it directs contests in music, scholarship, debating, speech, 
and dramatics. The activities of these three state associations, as 
well as those of Texas, are examples of a type of service rendered 
to their schools that seems destined to receive more attention from 
other states in the next few years. The states tliat have adopted 
this plan have felt that drey had the basic machinery set up in their 
athletic associations whereby they could efficiently handle these 
other activities. This assumption seems logical; and, provided sec¬ 
tional or state contests in drese activities are desired, such organi¬ 
zations may well provide services broader in scope than athletics. 

State athletic associations perform numerous functions other than 

Ibid., page 12. 

® Minnesota State Higli School League, 1946 Official Hanclhooh, page 20. 

"Nebraska High School Activities Association, Twelfth Annual Tearhook 
(1946), page 4. 

^"Kansas State High School Activities Association, 1946-1947 Constitution, 
Rules, and By-Laws, page 6. 
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matters iDcrtaining strictly to eligibility of contestants. Among 
them are included the following: 

Regulations for the conduct of contests. These are discussed in 
Chapter 5. 

Interpretations of playing rtdes. Thi.s service has resulted in 
more uniformity in methods of play and officiating. In many states, 
rules committees have been sot up and interpretation meetings are 
held for coaches, officials, and players. Football, basketball, base¬ 
ball, track, and swimming are the most common sports for which 
such arrangements are made. 

Athletic accident or insurance plans. Wisconsin has more data 
available and probably has made greater progress in the formation 
of an athletic accident benefit plan than any other state association. 
Since a more detailed discussion of such plans appears in Chapter- 
11, it is necessary here only to mention that the Wisconsin plan is 
a pattern that has been followed in many of the thirty other states 
that have inaugurated such schemes, which include Iowa, Kansas, 
Montana, Michigan, California, Minnesota, Nebraska, Mississippi, 
Ohio, Oregon, Florida, Oklahoma, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Georgia, Pennsylvania, New York, and a group of New England 
states. Some other states have established contracts with commer¬ 
cial insurance companies because they have felt that diey should 
not, or by local state laws could not, become involved in any form of 
insurance business, 

Registration and classification of athletic officials. Michigan was 
the first state in the Middle West to establish a plan for registration 
and classification of athletic officials (1927). Similar plans have 
been set up in several other states. The feeling exists that athletic 
officials should be included as a definite and necessary part of the 
athletic program. The important consideration is the fact that the 
right to license implies tho right to refuse to license, and thus it is 
possible to dispense with officials who do not meet stairdards or 
codes of ethics commonly established. 

Registration has brought officials into close contact with state asso¬ 
ciations. Standards of officiating have been raised through rules- 
interpretation meetings and officials’ knowledge that tlieir license 
to officiate depends upon their maintaining established standards. 
In most state asscjciations the fees hardly defray the costs of services 
rendered. Illinois, Kansas, Wisconsin, Pennsylvania, and Michigan 
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are among tie leaders in officials’ registration and rating plans. In 
some states tlrere is affiliation by tire state association with state of¬ 
ficials’ associations or local boards of officials. . . i 

Publications. Most state associations publish monthly printed 
bulletins during the school year. In Pennsylvania and Texas a 
newspaper type of publication is issued. These carry activity an¬ 
nouncements as well as general items pertaining to intramural and 
interscholastic athletics. A most important feature of such publi¬ 
cations is the accounts of executive and legislative meetings concern¬ 
ing eligibility and administiative matters as they pertain to athletics. 
Decisions of eligibifity cases as they are published often perform a 
double service in that they establish precedents as well as perma¬ 
nent records and provide schools with information regarding inter¬ 
pretations of state association by-laws. Many states also publish 
handbooks and yearbooks containing general inteipietations, lists 
of officials, constitutions, committees, and records of activities. 
Record, report, and general eligibility blanks, contracts, and the 
like, are materials furnished by virtually all state associations. 

Conducting touvnam&nts and Tncats. In most of the states with 
strong athletic associations there are extensive programs of meets 
and tournaments managed by state associations. This policy al¬ 
ready has been illustrated by reference to activities in Texas, Min¬ 
nesota, Nebraska, and Kansas. Many others have tournament and 
meet programs limited to athletic events. In many states the in¬ 
come from tournaments and meets represents the chief source of 
revenue for operating the state association. As a result of this fact, 
tournaments, especially in basketball, sometimes have been criti¬ 
cized by schoolmen and others. In other states, tournaments have 
been worked out on a classification basis for schools. Receipts have 
been prorated among competing schools, entertaining schools, and 
the state association. 

These arrangements generally have resulted in much saner views 
and administration of the whole program. In 1947 only six of the 
forty-eight states did not choose state champions in basketball.^^ 
These were California, Delaware, Maryland, Massachusetts, New 
York, and Michigan. In California and New York sectional cham¬ 
pions in basketball are determined. From 1932 to 1947 Michigan 


“ “State High School Basketball Tournaments—1947,” 
May, 1947, pages 12-13, 


Scholastic Coach, 
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held separate Upper and Lower Peninsula final basketball tourna¬ 
ments because o£ the geographical division of the state into two 
sections completely separated by Lake Michigan. Beginning with 
1948, however, a state-wide final basketball tournament is to be held. 
In fourteen of the forty-two states holding state championships in 
basketball, cla.ss champions were chosen.^- This fact is significant 
in that it shows a trend toward less emphasis on a .single champion 
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and results in greater equity in competition. (See Michigan Classi¬ 
fication Information Card, Figures 4 and 5.) 

Most of the state as.sociations have tournaments or meets, either 
sectional or state-wide, in track, tennis, and golf, or in all three. 
Several have a sevio.s of baseball tournaments leading to state cham¬ 
pionships. Wrestling also is a tournament event sponsored by some 
state associations. Several states sponsor championship play-off 
serie.s in football, Mississippi, Iowa, and Oklahoma report state 
championships in girls’ basketball, while Arkansas determines a 
state junior high school basketball championship.^^ Swimming 

“ Ibid. 

Ibid. 
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and cross country likewise are activities in which some state cham- 

^'rmSdulSfeel'that such championships have outlived their 
usefulness and no longer are a necessary stimulus for the develop¬ 
ment of sports. Rogers- is certain that, as such, state champion¬ 
ships have no educational value. Much may be said, undoubted y, 
in support of tliat thesis. As indicated previously, however, in the 
many states that have championship series there may be circum- 
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FIGURE 5 (reverse of Figure 4). Athletic Roster Information Form ( Michigan). 


stances that justify their existence. Plans whereby schools are 
classified for competition might be one. The experience of some 
states where there are no state association-sponsored champion¬ 
ships has been that agencies outside the schools have taken over 
these activities. This result has been reported in at least one state 
where several leagues or conferences withdrew from participation 
in the state association series of basketball tournaments. Other 
agencies set up so-called independent tournaments for their teams. 

Another important point should be kept in mind in considering 
the elimination of tournaments and meets. In each state there is 

Frederick Rand Rogers, The Future of Interscholastic Athletics. New 
York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1929. 
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some form of organization for the control of athletics. In every 
instance these organizations are under ilie controh either directly or 
indirectly, of the schoolmen of the state. If these men felt that 
state association-sponsored meets and tournaments generally were 
undesirable would they not attempt to do away with them? 

It is not the purpose of this discussion either to condone or con¬ 
demn the activity of state athletic associations in conducting tourna¬ 
ments or meets which may or may not lead to state championships. 
Rather, an attempt has been made to discuss what is being done, in 
the belief that existence of an institution of the magnitude of this 
one justifies some consideration of it. Athletics are in our schools, 
and with them there is the desire for competition. Widi compe¬ 
tition having been brought relatively close to home through modern 
methods of transportation, we have seen it seek new and no longer 
far-off laurels. State-wide contests have been one of the apparent 
results of increased public interest whipped up by the press and 
radio. The National Federation of Slate High School Athletic As¬ 
sociations has aided states by helping them control tire extent of 
their competition, with the consequent abolition of national cham¬ 
pionships for high school athletes. If state championships, or varia¬ 
tions of them, are to remain, they must be so established and con¬ 
ducted that their purposes, methods, and results are educationally, 
physically, and financially sound. This is quite an order but it 
presents a real challenge to schoolmen themselves. 

Establishment of athletic standards. In addition to the estab¬ 
lishment of eligibility regulations, state atliletic associations have 
performed valuable services to schools of their states by setting 
standards for the conduct of athletics. Although most state as¬ 
sociations are the creations of schoolmen, after they are established 
they become somewhat of an impersonal agency. The point is that 
die state association, through its secretary, manager, commissioner, 
or director, may advise with schools as a disinterested party and 
may, as a result, be of aid to tliem. Schools frequently ask die ad¬ 
vice of the state association on matters of adiletic policy. 

Opinions from the state association officer may be used to improve 
conditions and raise local standards. An especially fine oppor¬ 
tunity is afforded in this respect if the state association is connected 
or has a close relation witii the state education department or its 
physical, health, or recreation divisions. It is not to be inferred that 
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state associations which do not have, or do not choose to effect, 
any of these relations do not possess high ethical and administrative 
standards. Standards often are established by state associations in 
schedules, sanitation and safety, school-official relations, sportsman¬ 
ship, relations between schools, scholarship, respect for and proper 
treatment of officials, the coach and winning of games, interscholas- 
tic-intrainural relations, coiidiict of students, and similar matters. 

As examples of recommended standards and codes prepared by 
state associations, those of Connecticut and Michigan are included. 
Such statements often aid local schools in establishing higher planes 
for tire conduct of interscholastic athletics than otherwise might be 
possible. 


Recommendations {Connecticut) 

The following recommendations were submitted by the Revision Com¬ 
mittee, and adopted by the Conference on October 27, 1044. 

1. That any student, who does not represent his school in a becoming 
manner, be excluded from competition with other schools, 

2. That the use of intoxicants, tobacco or profanity shall cause the 
suspension of the athlete from competition for two weeks; a second of¬ 
fense shall bar the athlete from all competition, for the remainder of 
that playing season. 

3. That emphasis be placed upon health and physical fitnes.s of all 
students and that opportunity for play be provided for all the students, 
not just the varsity players. 

4. That games be played if possible on Friday afternoons, Saturdays, 
or holidays or on afternoons preceding holidays. 

5. That games be scheduled so that the team can reach home not 
later than midnight of tire same day. 

6 . That the principal or his authorized representative shall accom¬ 
pany his team to and from all contests. 

7. That only teachers and coaches who have the highest ideals be 
employed, 

8 . That a coach be a member of the faculty of the school in which 
he is employed. 

9. That no coach or athletic director receive any extra pay, .salary, 
gifts, ti-ophies, trips, or presents for his coaching services from any source 
other dran the regularly applied funds of the Board of Education. 

10. That all public secondary schools adopt die recommendations of 
the National Section on Women^s Adrledcs of the American Association 
for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation. 

11. That the amateur rules be defined so that students will be per- 

“■ Connecticut Interscholastio AthleHc Conference, 1944-1945 Constitution, 
By-Laws, Eligibility Rules, Recommendations, pages 15-16. 
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mittecl to earn money during the summer vacation as playground or camp 
instructors, providing they conform to scholarship and other rules. 

12. That no .student play on more than one school team during the 
same playing sca.son. 

13. That the school athletic association be under the control of die 

principal. 

14. That no student be permitted to engage in var.sity athletics without 
the written consent of a parent or gimrdinn, and a .certificate of physi¬ 
cal fitness signed by a medical doctor. 

15. That the first football game not be played until after three weeks 
of practice. 

16. That fourteen gamo.s, exclusive of tournament games, be the 
maximum in basketball. 

17. That post'.season, benefit, or "charity” games not be played in any 
sport. 


Gooes i-on Tins AoMiNisTHATioisr of Athletics (Michigan) 
Statement of Relationship 

In the final analysi.s the superintendent is responsible for the athletic 
activities of the school system. His duties will vary according to the size 
of the school system, ranging from the larger schools, where all duties 
are delegated, to the smaller schools, where lie may be both the adminis- 
trativo and the executive officer. In either case it is his duty to have .set 
up a definite .school athletic policy and have a complete understanding 
of that policy by all concerned. 

The principal usually is the official representative of the school and is 
directly responsible for the general attitude of the student body and the 
conduct of athletic aifairs by the business manager, athletic director, and 
the coach. 

It is the duty of the above named officers to derive from the athletic 
program a full measure of educational value in developing good sports¬ 
manship on the part of the student body, faculty, parents, and general 
public. Mutual cooperation is essential in order to carry out properly 
file work of any or all of these officers. 

An Athletic Code for Superintendents and Principals 

The Superintendent and Principal are the final authorities responsible 
for the athletic activities of the school. In realization of this responsi¬ 
bility these guiding principles should prevail: 

For the Stiperintendent 

1. I will use all means possible to bring to my community a full 
realization of the value of athletics as an educational tool in training 
citizens. 

“ Michigan High School Athletic Association, 1947-1948 Handbook, pages 
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2. I will have a definite understanding with principals and athletic 
directors concerning the school athletic policy and expect and give mutual 
support in carrying out that policy. 

3. I will judge the success of tliose in charge of the athletic program 
by the conduct and attitude of contestants and spectators rather than on 
the number of games won and lost. 

For the Principal 

1. I will have a complete understanding of the athletic policy of 
this school system and of the individual responsibility of all concerned. 

2. I will be honest in my certification of contestants and base that 
certification on complete infoi-mation concerning the student’s athletic 
and scholastic status. Questionable cases will be referred to the State 
Director before the privilege of competition is given. 

3. I will give my loyal support to the coach in all his efforts to carry 
out the state and local athletic poUcies. 

4. I will make every effort to instruct the student body in their re¬ 
sponsibilities in making the athletic program a valuable one and point 
out desirable types of conduct at "home” and "away” games. 

5. I will endeavor to foresee possible differences and misunderstand¬ 
ings with other schools and, as far as possible, settle them or provide 
means of settlement before they materialize. 

0. I will insist that any misunderstandings that may arise be set¬ 
tled privately between official representatives of the schools concerned. 

7. I will require the passing of a medical examination and parental 
consent before a student is allowed to compete. 

8 . I will have a definite imderstanding with the business manager 
or athletic director about officials, schedules, finances, care of fields and 
gymnasiums, handling of spectators, etc., and give him every assistance 
in carrying out his duties. 

9. I will consider it unprofessional to withhold any seemingly authen¬ 
tic information from another school which calls in question the eligibility 
of any of its players. 

10 . 1 will attend as many of the athletic contests in which my school 
participates as school work will allow. 

11. I will commend opposing schools for outstanding examples of fine 
citizenship. 

An Athletic Code for Athletic Directors and Coaches 

The Athletic Director, or Business Manager, and Coach are the official 
representatives of the school in interscholastic athletic activities. In this 
important capacity these standards should he practiced: 

By the Athletic Director 
The athletic policy of the school should 

1, Be definitely understood with duector's responsibility clearly defined 
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2. Include only those schedules which are educationally and physically 
sound for the athlete 

3. Cooperate with the community in malcing a character building Eitli“ 
letic program 

4. Refuse admission to athletic contests to persons who have shown a 
chronic lack of sportsmanship. 

The securing of officials should include 

1. Mutual confidence and agreement by both teams 

2. Complete support of officials in cases of adverse ridings 

3. Definite contractual agreements naming fee, expenses, and time and 
place of game. 

Game preparation involves 

1. Provision of programs giving rules changes, names of players and 
officials, and emphasizing good sportsmanship 

2. Proper handling of crowds so there is no encroachment on playing 
space 

3. Maintaining side lines for exclusive use of players, coaches and 
officials. 


By the Coach 

The school may expect 

1. Work of the coach to be an Integral part of the school system with 
its educational contribution 

2. Mastery of the principles of pedagogy and consequent improvement 
in teaching as well as coaching 

3. Loyalty to superiors in making athletics fit into the general school 
program 

4. Insistence upon high scholarship and enforcement of all rules of 
eligibility. 

The atldetes may expect 

1. A genuine and up-to-date knowledge of that which the coach pro¬ 
poses to teach 

2. Fair, unprejudiced relationship with the boys 

3. Careful attention to the physical condition of players at the time 
of each contest 

4. Competent and trustworthy officials whose decisions will always be 
supported. 

Sportsmanship includes 

1. Teaching athletes to win by use of legitimate means only 

2. Counteracting unfounded rumors of questionable practices by op¬ 
ponents. 
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The influence of the coach necessitates 

1, His being the sort of man he wants boys under him to become 

2, Discouragement of gambling, profanity, and obscene language at 
all times. 

An Athletic Code for Officials and Athletes 

Competent, impartial Officials and clean, hard-playing Atlrletes have 
made a place for Interscholastic athletics in the educational program. 
Sportsmanship and fair play demand these practices; 

By the Official 

The contest demands 

1. A professional relationship calling for the highest type of service 

2. Thorough preparation 

3. A rested body and an alert mind 

4. Reporting for duty at least thirty minutes before time for the game 

5. A neat, distinct uniform. 

The rules demand 

1. Rectifying mistakes in judgment without “evening up” 

2. Adherence to right decisions despite disapproval of spectators 

S. Control of temper at all times in warning crowds or inflicting penal¬ 
ties for unsportsmanlike conduct 

4. Respect for and aid to fellow officials in making decisions 

5. That interpretations and announcements be made clear to both 
teams 

6 . That plays or players of other teams not be discussed in tlic presence 
of prospective opponents. 

The financial consideration demands 

1. Fees and services should be a matter of explicit agreement 

2. Charges should consider the ability of the school to pay and the 
type of service rendered 

3. Willing consent of both original parties to a release before accept¬ 
ance of a game paying a higher fee. 

By the Athlete 

The contest demands 

1. Fair play at all times 

2. A square deal to opponents by players and spectators 

3. Playing for the joy of playing and for the success of the team 

4. Playing bal'd to the end 

5. Keeping one’s head and PLAYING the game, not TALKING it 

6 . Respect for officials and the expectation that they will enforce the 
rules 

7. That an athlete should not quit, cheat, bet, “grandstand,” oi abuse 
his body. 
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The school deniiincls 

1, Out-of-.school and out-of-town conduct of the highest type 
a. Faithful completion of school work as practical evidence of loyalty 
to school and team 

3, Complete observance of training rules as a duty to school, team, and 
self. 

Sportsmanship demands 

1. Treatment of visiting team and officials ns guests and the extension 
of every courtesy to them 

2. Giviirg opponents full credit when tliey win and learning to correct 
one’s own faults through Iris failures 

3. Modesty and considcratioir when one’s team wins 

4. An athlete will not “crow” when his team wins or blame the ofiicials 
when it loses. 


The judicial function. As has been indicated in the discussion of 
publications in this chapter, state associations perform a judicial 
service to member schools. It is necessary that there be a final au- 
tliority to whom questions may be addressed, controversies pre¬ 
sented, and appeals made. The state association is invaluable in 
this connection. In fact, the ability to render such services has 
been both the cause of origin of most state-wide organizations 
and the reason for their continued existence. As a result of dele¬ 
gated powers by schools, they have made rules and regulations 
under which intcrscholastic atlrletic programs have been conducted. 
In most cases, also, tlrey have been faced witli the necessity for act¬ 
ing as the administrative body in connection with the enforcement 
of these judicial regulations. 

Probably it is fortunate drat associations have acted in this dual 
capacity because, knowing the background of the rules and regula¬ 
tions, drey have been able to enforce them with the original intent in 
mind. In acting in a judicial capacity, state associations sometimes 
are faced with die unpleasant task of deciding disputes between 
schools. Again, a valuable service is performed in this way because 
an unprejudiced body oan decide the case in question on its merits 
and hy application of state association regulations. Hence, die ex¬ 
ercise of the so-called judicial function of state associations may be 
one of tiieir most valuable services. 
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ATNIFTIC ELIGIBILITY REGULATIONS 

PtmPOSE OF ELIGIBILTrY REGULATIONS 

In the conduct of any well-organized program of activities tliere 
must be generally accepted rules or regulations. Eligibility rules 
for contestants in high school athletics fall into this category. Not 
all authorities are in agreement as to the type and extent of state 
association eligibility regulations, and in this discussion opposed 
opinions will be presented. 

Varying opinions. Sometimes there seems to be a paradox in the 
claims made for athletics and the manner in which the program is 
administered. Frequently it is said that if athletics are defensible 
from an educational standpoint, especially for the participant, then 
all students should be allowed to take part in them. Why have we 
built up sets of eligibility rules for contestants? Why have definite 
methods of procedure for the conduct of athletic contests, meets, 
and tournaments been established by state associations all over the 
country? The fact they are here is evidence that there must have 
been some need for them. Still, there are varying opinions con¬ 
cerning eligibility rules for participants. Rogers is very definite in 
his denunciation of eligibility rules in general.^ 

The single eligibility rule which scholastic athletic associations may 
properly enforce is the presentation of a medical certificate of physical 
competence by each player before he may engage in games scheduled by 
the association. The wisdom of this requirement is so obvious that it 
should not have to be classified as a rule. Any local administrators who, 
in the past, have omitted this precautionary measure should immediately 
take steps to protect their pupils from avoidable stiains, and themselves 
from blame by estabhshing this requirement. 

^ Frederick Rand Rogers, The Future of Interscholastic Athletics, pages 100- 
101 . New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
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other eligibility rules ought to be abolished by interscholastic athletic 
associations. . . . Most of them are defended because they are supposed 
to prevent gross inequalities between teams; actually they do not ac¬ 
complish this objective satisfactorily, but do seem to blind association 
officials to the need of active measures which will eliminate all but minor 
and insignificant inequalities between competitors. Moreover, many 
eligibility rules are unwarranted and cramping infringements upon 
prerogatives which local school authorities should guard most jealously. 
Finally, the administration of eligibility rules causes much social friction 
of a decidedly undesirable and unproductive nature. 

Scholastic athletic associations cannot “leave well enough alone” in any 
event. They must either continue to add more interpretations, and a 
longer list of requirements, or simplify, or abandon those now in use. 
Improvement of social relationships in scholastic athletics can be ac¬ 
complished only by taking the latter road. Along this same road also 
lie the greatest opportunities for protecting players’ health and giving 
to local authorities the necessary freedom to determine eligibility re¬ 
quirements and “make exceptions” more in accordance with their own 
broader educational policies and programs. 

If the above tliesis were to be accepted in its entirety, it would 
result in no regulations or commonly accepted understandings for 
the conduct of athletics. Possibly such an ideal situation could exist 
in an ideal state. Likewise, it might be conceivable tliat, in such a 
state, no general laws for the conduct and protection of the lives and 
property of its people would be necessary. To pursue the point 
made by Rogers a little further, might it not be logical to ask why 
regulations were adopted and established by state associations? 
Local schools could, and did, establish their own rules long before 
state organizations were formed. The answer seems rather obvious 
in that individual conceptions of standards varied too greatly, and 
it seemed necessary and logical to have state-wide codes. Although 
state association codes may sometimes seem arbitrary, provisions 
usually exist for necessary flexibility in their interpretation and ad¬ 
ministration. Also, state associations are administered by, and are 
responsible to, the schools themselves, and changes can be made as 
desired. 

In contrast to this view just presented, it is significant to note the 
opinions held by others. Wagenlrorst discusses this subject as fol¬ 
lows 

”L. H. Wagenhorst, Administration and Cost of High School Interscholastic 
Athletics^ pages 43-44. New York: Bureau o£ Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1920. 
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If high school athletic teams are to contest on a basis of equality, it is 
necessary above all other considerations to hold tire players of the con¬ 
testing teams to the same standards in regard to their amateur standing, 
■enrollment requirements, scholarship, age, duration of eligibility, resi¬ 
dence, and character. While the playing field or gymnasium, the sports¬ 
manship and courtesy of the home team, and the justice of the officials 
are also very important factors, yet in the final analysis it was, almost 
without exception, the lack of uniformity in eligibility standards that 
impelled high school principals to attempt a remedy which resulted in 
state-wide organizations for setting up uniform standards and the ma- 
cliinery to enforce tliem. As it is, tliere is still great disparity in eligi¬ 
bility standards between states. 

The opinion expressed by Wagenhorst appears to be that generally 
held by the vast majority of schoolmen throughout the nation, as is 
evidenced by the presence of general eligibility standards estab¬ 
lished by state associations. This fact is further substantiated by 
Williams and Brownell.^ 

When schools began to assume responsibility for the control and super¬ 
vision of intersohool competition, regulations of eligibility were imme¬ 
diately set up. The system has developed until today practically all 
schools either accept the standards adopted by the state interscholastic 
.atlrletic association or follow local regulations of their own. 

Summary. Thus, it will be seen that these three eminent au¬ 
thorities in the field of physical and health education are of the 
■opinion tliat inter,scholastic .atlrletic eligibility standards serve a 
purpose in the administration of the athletic program. To sum¬ 
marize this discussion, the following are suggested as purposes of 
athletic association eligibihty regulations: 

1. They provide like standards for all schools belonging to the 
state association. 

2. They set up definite regulations which may be made known 
both to students and patrons of the school. 

3. They relieve individual schools of possible criticism that tire 
standards of eligibility in their institutions are lower tlran, or vary 
from, those in other schools, 

4. Individual school administrators are not called upon to settle 

, ^ F' and C. L. Brownell, The Administration of Health and Phtisi- 

■cal Education, page 460. Philadelphia; W, B. Saunders Company, 1934. 
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doubtful cases when there are established regulations and state 
agencies to whom appeal may be made. 

5. They often serve as minimum scholastic standards, which 
students must meet and sometimes surpass. 

6. Tliey aid in improvement of relations between schools be¬ 
cause both sides know that certification of contestants has been made 
in accordance with common standards. 

7. They present possibilities for better public relations as well as 
for better interschool relations. 

8. While generally specific in their statements, eligibility regu¬ 
lations usually are elastic enough, especially from a scholastic stand¬ 
point, to allow local schools to adjust their standards to them. In 
most states allowance is made for individual differences, witli tlie 
result that scholastic requirements can be met accordingly. 

It seems reasonable to assume tliat there are inherent values in 
interscholastic athletic eligibility regulations. Some educators 
would open wide the door to athletic competition, justifying this ac¬ 
tion in die belief that what is good for one is good for all. Others 
believe that no scholastic requirement (credit hours during preced¬ 
ing or current semester) should be demanded of athletes. It also 
is maintained that all should be allowed to take part in athletics, not 
just diose who come within die realm of state association eligibility 
rules. 

These assertions all deserve consideration and usually are made in 
all sincerity. Adiletics are provided for all m some manner in most 
schools in the form of intramural activities. These take care of the 
great mass of students from a competition standpoint. Properly, the 
interschool adiletic program should he the apex of the intramural 
program. And widi the ascendency in selection should go an 
ascendency in responsibility and standards. Two separate organiza¬ 
tions—^two schools—compete widi each other. It is a privilege to 
engage in such competition, and diere should be corresponding re¬ 
sponsibilities. Good school citizenship is a requisite for member¬ 
ship on school teams. Scholastic attainment, in accordance with 
the standards of the school, is another responsibility of the contest¬ 
ant. There should be compliance with sound and tried regulations 
that have been found necessary to keep interscholastic athletics on 
their present high level. All in all, then, it does not seem unneces- 
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saiy, unwise, or unsound educationally to have well-established 
eligibility regulations for the guidance and protection of the com¬ 
petitor, the school, and the spectator. These regulations have done 
a pretty good job and merit continued consideration until something 
that is better appears. 

Common Eligibility Regulations 

Two types of regulations pertaining to atliletics will be considered 
in tliis and tlie succeeding chapter. This chapter will deal with 
those which are quite common and pertain to the athlete himself as 
far as his eligibility for interscholastic competition is concerned. 
Chapter 5 concerns itself with those regulations which pertain to the 
administration of the athletic program and natmally consider schools 
rather tlian contestants. 

Age. The Hend in the upper age limit for contestants is down¬ 
ward. Whereas several years ago the upper age limit was twenty- 
one in a majority of tlie states, now it is twenty, witli nineteen years 
the limit in several states. Undoubtedly the number of states with 
the nineteen-year limit will be Increased in the near future, New 
York established this limit in 1938. New Jersey’s rules provide 
that a student is ineligible upon reaching his nineteenth birtliday, 
except that he may finish the season in a sport concerned. Texas 
has an eighteen-year limit, provided that a student’s birthday is on 
or before May 1. In some states a student becomes ineligible on his 
birthday; in others he may finish the season or semester after having 
reached his eighteenth, nineteenth, twentieth, or twenty-first birth¬ 
day, respectively, as the state rule provides. It would seem tliat 
allowing a student to finish a season in a sport is fair, both to him and 
to the other members on the team. 

Studies made in Michigan and Ohio a few years ago indicated 
that, proportionately, a small number (between 3 and 5 per cent) of 
those eligible to compete, and who take part in athletics, are over 
nineteen. With students finishing high schools younger tlian for¬ 
merly, it is logical to assume that upper age Hmits for athletic com¬ 
petition should be lowered to ensure greater equality. Several 
states are giving consideration to lower limits for competition in 
various activities. In New York a boy must be fourteen years old 
before he may compete in any interschool athletic competition. In 
Michigan a boy must be fifteen before he may compete in cross 
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country or in any track event of 440 yards or more. Emphasis is 
being placed on minimum age restrictions that will protect contest¬ 
ants, as well as on regulations tliat should result in greater equahty 
in competition. 

TitnB of enrollment. Usually the time of enrollment during a 
current semester is within the first three weeks of the term. If a 
student enrolls during that period he is eligible for athletic competi¬ 
tion that semester. New York provides that a participant must 
have been in regular attendance at least 80 per cent of the time. 
Pennsylvania and Oklahoma require a student to attend a school for 
a period of 60 days after he has been absent for 20 days or more 
during a semester. In general, enrollment in schools for a period of 
from 2 to 3 weeks constitutes a semester of attendance in most states. 
In California attendance of 10 weeks, or competing in one inter¬ 
school contest, constitutes a semester of enrollment. In Ilhnois a 
student must be enrolled by the eleventh day of tire semester unless 
late enrollment results from illness or quarantine, in which cases tliis 
regulation may be waived under prescribed conditions. Texas re¬ 
quires that a student must be in attendance for 30 days prior to a 
contest or have been enrolled by the first day of the second week of 
a semester. New Jersey has a similar rule, except tlrat enrollment 
may be as late as the first Monday in October. Michigan requires 
that a student must be enrolled in a secondary school by Monday 
of the fourth week of the semester in order to be eligible during that 
semester. The general provision in most states is that failure to be 
enrolled in a secondary school by a prescribed time (6 days to 8 
weeks) results in ineligibility during drat semester. 

Seasons of competition and undergraduate standing. Practically 
all state associations have regulations which allow participation by 
students in sports for four seasons in grades nine to twelve, inclusive. 
In virtually all states, postgraduate students are barred from mem¬ 
bership on regular high school teams. In marry states, however, 
students who have completed the graduatiorr requirements in less 
than dre allowed irumber of semesters may compete during the full 
number of semesters for which their regulations provide. Usually 
they must not have been voted their diplomas by the board of edu¬ 
cation or have accepted drem. 

'Number of semesters of attendance. This regulation varies in 
different states, with the tendency toward a maximum of eight and 
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a limit of nine under certain conditions. Four years, in grades nine 
to twelve, inclusive, present die normal period of higli school at¬ 
tendance. This is die equivalent of eight semesters of enrollment 
and, in most cases, takes care of the legitimate time during which a 
student should be allowed to compete in athletics. It is quite com¬ 
mon to require that die last two semesters of attendance be consecu¬ 
tive. In most states a semester of attendance is not charged to a 
student if he withdraws from school within the period during which 
he must enroll in order to compete during that semester. The 
following states, selected at random, limit athletic participation of 
high school students to eight semesters: Oregon, Kentucky, Cali¬ 
fornia, Texas, Kansas, Nebraska, Minnesota, Iowa, Oklahoma, West 
Virginia, Pennsylvania, South Dakota, Michigan, Wisconsin, Colo¬ 
rado, New Jersey, and Alabama. Thirty-nine states have this regu¬ 
lation. Missouri allow:s nine semesters, provided die student is 
under nineteen. In Louisiana, South Carolina, and Tennessee the 
limitation is ten semesters. There is no limit in number of semesters 
of emollment in Georgia, New York, North Carolina, Texas, and 
Vermont.^ 

In Connecticut a student may compete in his ninth semester, 
provided he is an undergraduate and has not reached his nineteenth 
birthday. Illinois, Washington, and Indiana allow a student to 
compete in basketball during his ninth semester in case he entered 
school at die start of a mid-year tenn and did not compete in the 
sport during his first semester of attendance. New York makes no 
reference to the number of semesters of enrollment of a student, 
provided he does not compete in a sport for more than four seasons. 
Some states report no limit in number of semesters of em'ollment 
allowed, but it is evident that over diree-fourths of the states have 
the eight-semester limit for interscholasdc athletic competition. 
This is as it ought to be, because 4 years of high school attendance, 
with two semesters in each year, are regular. If the “thirteenth and 
fourteenth grades” are added to our school systems to any great 
extent, it will, of comse, be necessary to revamp general athletic 
regulations relative to semesters of attendance as well as other 
matters. 

Limited team memhership. It is an almost universal rule among 
states that a high school student may not play on another team in 

* National Federation, 1946 Handhook, page 13. 
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the same sport during the same season after he has represented his 
school in the sport concerned. There are a few exceptions to this 
regulation. Some states provide that tliere may be outside partici¬ 
pation if the high school .student has the written consent of die 
principal of the high school prior to the contest. Minnesota and 
Michigan allow dual participation in softball and baseball but in 
no other sports. Virtually all states rule a student ineligible if he 
has ever been enrolled in a college, or in an institution offering work 
above that usually pursued in high schools. Again, high school 
students arc ineligible if they have competed on college athletic 
teams. In practically all states participation by high school students, 
is allowed on independent teams during the summer vacations, pro¬ 
vided, generally, that such teams are amateur. Exceptions are dis¬ 
cussed under Amateurism, pages 76-86. 

In some states permission must be obtained from the principal of 
the high school before a boy may play on an independent team 
during the summer. This requirement has merit as a safeguard tO' 
the boy because it protects him from possible violation of his state 
association amateur rule. 

Parental consent and physical examinations. These regulations 
are not universal. Undoubtedly, one reason is tire difference in 
court rulings on the liability of schools or school officials in case of 
accidents, A great many state associations, however, prepare regu¬ 
lar Parent’s Consent Cards and Physical Examination Forms, which 
are filed either in the school or the state association office. In a few 
states, Indiana, for example, and in tliose having atlrletic accident 
insurance or benefit plans, either a statement of receipt of parental 
consdnt must be sent to the state association office, or the actual 
parental approval and physician’s examination card must be filed 
there. 

There is no doubt that tlie securing of parental approval is a good 
public-relations gesture, if only because it acquaints the school 
patron witli the athletic policy of the school regarding injuries. 
Not too much emphasis, however, should be placed on the legal 
value of such permissions in view of some court decisions involving 
schools or coaches in cases in which students have been injured in 
athletic competition. In very fev/ states, if any. can local boards of 
education be held responsible for costs of injuries incurred by 
students while engaging in any school activity, athletic or otherwise. 
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This does not meanj however, that local school athletic associations, 
having funds, may not be sued with quite a possibility of obtaining 
judgments. Also, if negligence on the part of agents of the board 
of education—superintendents, principals, coaches, or assistants— 
can be proved, action is very likely against any oi all concerned. 
This has happened in New York. The theory held by the courts is 
that no one has the authority to sign away tlie rights of a minor as 
far as his opportunity to recover for personal injuries is concerned. 
In most cases parental consent obviates any misunderstanding and 


KANSAS 5TATB HIGH SCHOOL ACTIVITIHS ASSOCIATION 

EXAMINATION AND PERMIT CARD—PHYSICIAN’S STATEMENT 

I ii«Mby certify clut__ — — 

Nu&b 

was exanuned by me --- 

Date 

end found physically iic to engage in all sports except those crossed out below. 


Stanotute of Phytician 
PARENT OR CUARDIAN’S PERMIT 

I hereby give my coiuent 

Name 

to compete School in K.S.H.S.A.A. approved 

eportSf except chose crossed out below, and co go with the coach or other representative of the school 
on any trips. 

Foetball Track Golf Smmming VelleyboLI 

&asVtibaU BaicbaU Tennis Wrestling SoflbBl) 

It is undetsieecl that ntlchir (he K.S.H.S.A.A. nor the high school anumes any responsibility in case on 
aeddint occurs. The K.S.H.S.A,A. expects to cirry out the provisions .of Its Occident schedule, oltho this Is not 
guaranteed. The undersigned agrees co be rcsponuble for die safe return of oil othletic equipment issued by 
the school to the above named pupil 

Date______ ___ 

Signature of Parent or Guardian 

Note:—^Tne K.S.H.S.A.A. tales require that the above permir for competition be filed wiiii the prineipaj 
before a pupil mxy (airt part in high school sthletica. 

Return This Copy to the Commiseioner of the K. S. H. S. A, A» (over) 


riGUHE 6. Physician’s and Parent’s Certificate Form ( Kansas ). 


means that the parent is assuming the obligation in case of injury, 
lather than the school or local athletic association. 

Figures 6 and 7 show the Physician’s and Parent’s Certificate for 
Athletics forms used by Kansas and Wisconsin. It will be observed 
that both of these states require parent’s consent as well as physi¬ 
cian’s approval. Indiana has a similar form except that the Parent’s 
Certificate is on one side of the card and the Physician’s Certificate 
is on the other. Indiana requires the high school principal to certify 
to the state association office that tlie Parent’s and Physician’s 
Certificate is properly filed in his office before a student is allowed to 
participate. 
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HO AEQUEiT WILL QUALIFY FOR BEKEPIT OMLEtfl THIl 
PLETED ARD HECOnDED BEFORE DATS .OF llfJlIRYi 


EXAMINATION XB FULLY COM- 


1946 


W.LA.A. PHYSICAL EXAMINATION 
AND 

ATHLETIC BENEFIT QUALIFYINO CARD 


1947 


I hereby cerlUy thol — -—— - --- , _ 

_______end Ihcti I found followi: 


—Waa examinee] by me on 


No DeformlUeas {List II any) 

Hernia .... . ---—---- 

Pulmonnry Lesion -- . ... — _____ _ _ _ 

Good Physical Subject-—.... _— - 

Weight - — -----—-...— __ _ _ 

Blogd Preauurp -- --- . . 

nccornfnenelntlonB __ __ 

1 grnnaUJnce him DhysIcoUy lit to engage in ell eDorte except ihoee cyoaiail eul below; 
FoQtbnll Bnacball Swimming WrcatlLng Boxing 

DoBketbaU CoU Tennis VoUeybDll Physical Ed, 


1 hereby zlve my consent ior_ 


Signature ot Physician 
---— to comoete for the 


... ••• • — " ■—*High School In W.I.A.A. approved aports except these croued 

out above iind tu uu wllh iha cuocli on any trips. 

The undersignod oercoa to 'bo llnonelolly responsible lor the aole retum ol all othlelic pauloinent 
Issued to the above boy by the achool. 


Sicnaiurs ol Parent or Guardian 


ji'iGUHE 7. Physician’s Statement and Parent’s Permit Form (Wisconsin). 


OHIO HIGH SCHOOL ATHLETIC ASSOCIATION 

Athletic Participation Form 

___High School Dato__ . - - 

To the Principal of High School: 

hae my permission to participate in high school athletics during the school year 

Parent or GuarillB'n 

Date_ 

To the Principal of High School: 

I have examined__ - 

and find Jjg™_physically fit to participate in high school athletics. 

' ' ' R. D. 

( KEEP THIS CARD ON FILE IN ADMINIBTAATIYB UBAD'B OFFICE) 

(OVER > 


I'icuHE S. Atliletic Participalion Form {Ohio). 
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SOUTH DAKOTA HIOII SCHOOL ATHLETIC AS30CUTI0N 
. Nan* oi hleL aai®®! 



STUDENT'S STATEMENT 

....Herobr earUif that 1 waa horn on Ibo.-.dJty of 



al (cHy).... 


(•lata), 


MrN ashaol er It* aqulvatinlj Lhal 1 
-- ichoo) year*: Inal I Imva nevav 
.11.1...1— -le^t a* proTlJaa 


IT 

• losarbrii^i 


19..,. 


SludCal'a Slsnalnra 


PAtlEhTTS STATEMENT 

. hnrabr nertlf? ibai 1 am lbs pnraiii on logBl guoi'dlan of 

II ....•• • 

__j that lb® d«t* «t blnh alfsn In tho nboTa etatamoai la eon-Bcl; 

iDd tbat 1 elTO my eooieol for him or bar to Mko F»rt In blsh wbool athloUo eotnpatitlon. 


Ij. ParaoL'a sl^atara 



(AaOUloeal b'anha caay b* naourad fraia iba Saaraiarr) 


FiGOTE 9. Student’s and Parent’s Statement Form (Sotifh Dakota). 
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JOHN Ri ROGERS HIGH SCHOOL 

Department of Physical Education 


........liOB my pormSsalon to 

participate In competitive school athletics In the John R. Rogers ^Igh Scliool. I hereby 

certify that he was born at ......—.....a... In the year.— 

While I expect school authorities to exercise reoaoDsble precaution to avoid Injury, I 
vnderatand that they aesume no iinanclol or moral obligation for any Injury that may 
occur. 

1 am advlBcd that students are held responeible for all players' equipment owned and 
Issued.by the school. 

Dale_I_IM-- 


Signature of Parent or Guardian 


FiGUHE 10. Parent’s Permission Form (John R. Rogers High School, 
Spokane, Washington). 
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Wisconsin and Kansas have athletic accident benefit plans in ef¬ 
fect. In connection with their plans three cards similar to Figures 
6 and 7 are filled out and signed by the parent or guardian of the 
student and l)y the; examining physician. One copy is forwarded to 
file state association office, one filed in the local school office, and 
one retained hy the parent or guardian. On the reverse side of each 
of the three cards is a dental examination chart which must be com¬ 
pleted and certified by a qualified dentist. 


PLBAaiB rri'iNTj " (itWi Nbbio) (rfrat wi 

—tm- n«t« at Bleth_ 


(iDltl&l)' 

- Plftco of nirtli — 


MICHIGAN HIGH ICHGOI. ATHlETiC ASSOClAtlON 

STUDENT PARTICIPATION AND PARENTAL APPROVAL FORM 
PHYSICAL EXAMINATION SUMMARY (FORM 4) FOR 1946-47 SCHOOL YEAR 


the undcralaBcItnir ihni i titvQ revar rocolvcd aay money, or ony ontblomotlc awnrd worth moro thoD two cloilnre 
«2.0Q]. for pKTLtelpAilon In atiilcilc ovoniu, onU lltoc 1 tiovo dcvof competed under on OBenmod oomo. Alter I UaTo 
renrcaenled my falelr o'lionl lo ony eport, l pramtaa uot to eempolo in any outside ociiiotlo contest la this oporC 
UQIU tiiar Iho hliiu ucUoal eottiion line been cotnpletod. 


ICfl^ IN 
HIGH CCHOOL 
or f I C f 


1 eotiiion line been cotnpletod, 
(Blgnalure «{ etudent).,.—. 


Paront't or Guardtan'e ParmUiiBn 


I hereby sWo my eouRent for lUe ftbuTe htiih scttool sludont to engns* In pLyelcel education, intramurala, nnd 
lolcrsClioUnltc olliUltCN Ml (ho Mhove high achool In M.I1.S.A.A. npprored aporta BXO£l'’T TilOBK ciiO!lHiCL> 
001' ON CITIfBR AlUB Oy Tlllg OAKii, asd to accompany tlio tCAO aa a zDcmher on Jta out>o/>towa tripe. 

(Algnalnre of I'arant or - - - __ 

NOrii IMi torm ihould b« dotashed tmd PUd In thn nfflto of th* high •ehosl yrlnelpnl or Iho omce of Iho 
luporlniondoni. 



FiGUKE 11, Stuclont Participation—Parental Approval—Physical Examination 
Farm (Michigan). 


The Ohio High School Athletic Association furnishes its member 
schools with an Athletic Participation Form, which is a combination 
parental permission and physical examination blank (see Figure 8). 
On the back of this card are the following items for checking by the 
examining physician: age, height, weight, eyes, teeth, heart, glands, 
skin, hernia, ears, tonsils, lungs, adenoids, feet, posture, and inoceula- 
tions. 

Soufli Dakota’s form concerns only the student and his parent 
(Figure 9). It calls attention of students to general eligibility rules 
of tire South Dakota High School Athletic Association before they 
sign the blank. This information also is made known to the parent 
or guardian because he signs the same blank. 

The parental consent card in use at the John R. Rogers High 
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School, Spokane, Wash. (Fig. 10, page 00), is an excellent example 
of a local form of this type. It acquaints the parent or guardian 
with die local policy of the school in regard to responsibility for both 
injuries and care of athletic equipment used by the student. 

Michigan has a combination Student Participation—Parental Ap¬ 
proval_Physical Examination Form, which the state athletic as¬ 

sociation supplies to all schools in the state (Figures 11 and 12). 
Evidence of a physical examination of a participant during the cur- 


R'LUaSE PRINT: (I^a.mc at StudBBt) (City asd Sclioel) 

PHYSICAL EXAMINATION SUMMARY (Form 4) 

(For use In oompllaoco with provlfilOBB of Article I. Section 12, ot the By-Lhwa) 
To be filled oat and aigaed by examifil&a pbyalclan 

1. Heart eondUlon; SATlsrACTORT-UNaATlSFACTOaT (Croas ODt one) 

2, Lunear SATlSPACTOIlY-UNSATiaPACTOBT (Ceeae OQt one) 

9. Ib there erldenee of b«cnla7._^_—_ Would albtetk eompAltlao be likely to he InJarloaaT. 


If ECP IN 
HIGH SCHOOL 
o F FI e e 


4. la the ecoorot coadltloo of feet, oare, ayaa, and noac aatlefeotory?. 


S. Ar« tbero appareot cevUlea lo any teeth7_ 


Xa there a bridge or /alaa teeth)- 


BASBSALIf FOOTBALL SOFTBALL TBACS 

BASKSTBALL OOLF SrSDDDALL TBNKtS 

CBOSS COONTAT HOCBIBT SWILIMINO WUBBTLINO 


NQ¥ii 


(Date) 




(SlgDatore or BxamiDing Phyaldan) 


ThU form 
lendant ol 


ihauld be campleuly filed out end filed !■ lb* oSIce of Ihe high acheql Brlndi 
echeoll prler ta lludani'e parllelpatien. 


rln> 


FiGUHE 12 (reverse of Figure 11) Physical Examinalion Summary Form 

(Michigan), 


rent school year must be on file in the school oflBce prior to competi¬ 
tion by the student. 

The Virginia High School League has a Form for Athletic Partici¬ 
pation (Figure 13) which appears to be very satisfactory. It gives 
the student more responsibility in making statements and furnishing 
information relative to his athletic eligibility. 

Too much attention can hardly be paid to die importance of 
adequate physical examination of athletes or, in fact, of all high 
school students. Many schools are stressing this matter with ex¬ 
cellent results. In some instances tuberculosis tests are required of 
aU athletes as well as complete venereal disease examinations. 
These are important, and certainly heart and lungs should receive 






VmOTOTA HIGH SCHOOL LITEBAKY AND ATHLETIC LEAGUE 
EXKCUTivr OrriCB, UNTVBtsrrv or Vnatwn, Extension Divuiom 

FORM FOR ATHLETIC PARTICIPATION 

TO QE FILED IN THE PIUNCIPAL'a OFTICE 


Tills loTTTi must bfl filled oul complDtely And exActljr lutd slcnetl before a sludent becemei a eAndldAM for 
psrUclpalJQn Ln Uie flrvi conpollllve ApOft rpo&Aorod by Iho No verbnl stAtesnente of on^ offl^Al of a 

ichcnl con modify Any port of thh pffre«menl. 

PAILT 1—STUDOifT PABTICIPATION POEM 
(To be filled eut end elfiied bj coadldoto^ 

Da 1« of \ilrtK_---PlAAA of mwK _ , . 

This La my i ' wnwler In Mch ichoot. 

I passed -aub]MU lanv AcmeAbr, 

1 am Laklnit . , ■ eublectj Ihls aemeiter. 

As I undenland ibe mlaa of the Virginia Hlfh School LlUnur and Alblelle League, 1 am eligible to play oo 
thft - w igtt School learn. 

I agree to make every el/ort to keep my work up and live up l« Ihe rulet of the_ 

High School BUlhorltl&f end of Ihe Vlrglnta.RIgh School Literary and AthlsUc League. 




PART II—PARENTAL APPROVAL FORM 

(To be filled ani ead algsed bj panel 


U la wllh my approval and consent thal_ 


(PuU itaaa M altidaBt) 

whose eerrcct birth record appean above In Pan t, parllclpateo In alhleiloa epoiuored by 

— High School during the current ichool year In the sporti NOT 

CROSSED OUT buluwj 


I will net hold ihc aehool auihorltlu roiponatbla in case «f dccldcni or Injury. 

(Data) ~ tH^aeira ol pami or ousreiaaT 


PART lU—PiCYSKCAL EXAMINATION FOBM 

(To be filled oat and aigned by eaamlolng pbyolelBnl 


1 certify that I have on thla date examined the above student and recommend him as being physically able 
to eompate In iha athletic acUvtilea NOT CROSSED OUT belowi 

■AaraAU. rooTBAix aoremarx, toaok 

BAaggTBAXX OOLT eWHiaNO TIHTflf 


1. Kearti > - i..— 

Yea No 

2. IleapIralory; ■ 

' Yea No 

3. Hernia: __ - 

Yea No 

' 4. Walghtt —- 

Ym No 

B, Feel, teeth, care.'eyee, noee and Ihroei: 


fl, Bence, lliliunents. or mueclai; - 

Yae No 

Give raeommendaUana for changing abnormal conditions found: 


TBauT 


|Si(nstUT« el axsmlnlng phydelan) 


FIGUIU 2 13, Athletic Particjipation Form {Virginia) 
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first consideration. Adequate physical examinations do at least 
three things: (1) they protect the participant; (2) they protect 
school authorities in case of any unusual occurrence; and (3) they 
maintain higher and safer standards for athletic competition. Cer¬ 
tainly rules requiring physical examinations, which are found in 
practically all states, stand in the first rank of importance. 

Current and previous semester scholarship. The problem of 
relation of scholastic standing to athletic competition is one of our 
oldest, We came through the period of early development in the 
control of interschool athletics, when there were no scholastic re¬ 
quirements for athletes, to the present time when, in virtually all 
states, to be eligible for athletics a student must be doing work of a 
passing grade in the prescifbed amount of work. Durette found 

Forty-seven states requii-e that a student be doing passing work for 
the current semester in at least three subjects (15 hours). Forty-six 
states demand the same scholarship for the preceding semester. 

As stated previously, these data show the general and almost uni¬ 
versal trend in thought and practice that participation in athletics 
and scholarship are complementary to each other. New York, how¬ 
ever, has broken away from this tradition. With the application of 
the Regulations of the Commissioner of Education,® which became 
effective in September, 1938, there is no direct requirement regard¬ 
ing the previous or current semester’s scholastic work of a contestant 
in interschool games. New York feels that the time has come when 
interscliolastic athletics should become a definite and integral part 
of the physical education program of a school and has made tliis a 
reality by the Board of Regents’ action. Commenting on the omis¬ 
sion of the scholastic requirement in the Regulations, Dr. Jesse 
Feiring Williams has had this to say in its favor:® 

The regulations of the Commissioner of Education are a distinct ad¬ 
vance in administrative procedure and I highly commend this forward 

‘ W. P. Durette, State High School Athletic Associations and their Effect on 
the School Program, gages 167-158. Master’s thesis, University of Iowa, 1930. 

' "Regulations of tire Commissioner of Education Governing Health and Phys¬ 
ical Education," New York State Public High School Athletic Association, 
Bulletin, October, 1937, 

“J. F. Williams, New York State Public High School Atliletic Association, 
Bulletin, October, 1937, page 11. 
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move in education. I am particularly pleased that the requirement that 
boys must pass three .subjects in order to participate was omitted. I£ 
athletics are desirable experiences for boys in schools, they should be al¬ 
lowed to gain the advantage.s of sport, precisely the same way they are 
allowed to engage in other parts of the school program. 

The New York departure from traditional scholastic requirements 
for interscliool competition has points in its favor as previously indi¬ 
cated. It assumes that school standards in that state generally will 
be uniform. Undoubtedly, New York is one of the best states in 
which to inaugurate such a plan because of its central educational 
control program as administered by the Board of Regents. Al¬ 
though there is some dillerence of opinion regarding the merits of 
this plan, the New York experiment is being watched with interest, 
especially in regard to the elimination of scholastic requirements for 
athletes. No one questions the logic that athletics may properly be 
classed as part of the physical education program. It is difficult, 
however, to reach the conclusion that .scholastic requirements alone 
should he eliminated because they might interfere with the pos¬ 
sibility of a student’s competing in athletics, while the commonly 
accepted rules regarding duration of competition, time of em-ollment, 
transfer, and limitations of competition are retained. The question 
might logically be a.sked why these restrictive regulations were not 
discarded.. 

In contrast to New York’s departure from the traditional pattern 
for academic requirement, Wisconsin has specific regulations regard¬ 
ing scholarship.'^ 

1. A contestant must have completed all his eighth-gracle work. 

2. A contestant must cany not less than twenty hom-s of work per 
week. 

3. A contestant must do passing work in at least "fifteen hours” and 
must have an average for all subjects equal to tire passing mark of the 
school. The requirements apply to both the current as well as the previ¬ 
ous semester attended, In case, however, the last previous semester is 
not the one immediately preceding the period in which the boy desires to 
compete, approval must first be secured from the Board of Control before 
the individual becomes eligible. 

4. A contestant’s scholarship for athletic purposes shall be determined 
as follows; 


'''Wisconsin Interscholastic Athletic Association Twenty-third Annual Tear 
Booh (1046), pages 17-18. 
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a. In determining the averages required, multiply the standing in 
each branch by the number of periods given to the branch each week; 
add the products and divide by tlie total number of periods per 
week; e.g.; 

NO. rBRlODS 

PER WEEK STANDINGS PRODUCT 


Algebra. 5 75 375 

Civil Government. 5 80 400 

Latin. 5 65 325 

Musie. ^ 70 140 

Drawing. 2 00 180 

Rhetoricals. 1 80 80 


20 1,500 

Average: 75 

b. When studies which require no preparation are certified, the num¬ 
ber of hours per week must be divided by two. No one study may be 
counted for more than five hours. The full number of hours are requhed 
even from seniors regardless of credits gained. 

c. When alphabetical grades are used, i.e., A, B, C, D, and E, the 
average for all must be at least D with not more than one failure. In 
case of one failure or F, it will require at least one C to produce a pass¬ 
ing average. A condition or incomplete is considered a failure for ath¬ 
letic purposes. 

The provisions in California regarding academic standing are 
quite generally those followed in other states except that the student 
must be doing satisfactory work in four rather than three subjects 
in order to be eligible for interscholastic atliletic competition.® 

No pupil shall compete in a game with another school who is not 
making a passing grade in four regular subjects of new work. (Physi¬ 
cal education may be one of the four.) By new work is meant subjects 
which pupils have not already taken or in which they have not previously 
made a passing grade. (Note: For crediting purposes tire semester closes 
with the last day of school in the given semester. For playing contests 
one semester does not end until the next one begins.) 

Michigan's previous and current semester record rules indicate 
the period of enrollment involved in determining academic standing 
and also are illusb-ative of provisions in several other states whereby 

“California Interscholastic Federation, Constitution and General RuUnss^ 
1944, page 2. 
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Students may make up work for which they were absent at the end 
of a term." 

PuEvious Semester Record 

No student shall comxretc in any athletic contest during any semester 
Vifho does not have to his credit on the books of the school he represents 
at least fifteen (15) credit hours of work for the last semester during 
which he shall have been enrolled in grades nine to twelve, inclusive, for 
a period of three weeks or more, or during which he shall have taken 
part in any interscholastic athletic contests. 

In determining the number of hours of credit received during a semes¬ 
ter under this Rule, the usual credit allowed hy the school shall he given. 
However, reviews and extra-curricular work shall not be credited. De¬ 
ficiencies, including incomfrletes, conditions, and failures from a previous 
semester may not be made up during a subsequent semester, summer 
session, night school, or by tutoring, for qualification purposes that se¬ 
mester. 

The record at the end of the semester shall be final for athletic pur¬ 
poses, except that conditions or incomx^letes, resulting from inability to 
finish the work of the semester on account of disabling illnes,s during the 
last two weeks of the semester, or for other reasons equally valid during 
tlie same period, may be removed after the close of tlie semester, pro¬ 
vided apf)lication is made to the State Director by the superintendent or 
principal. In such cases it is to be certified that the student was in at¬ 
tendance and carried his work successfully and continuously up to within 
two weeks of the end of the semester. 

Interpretations 

The word "semester” as used in this Rule is defined as one of the two 
terms of the usual school year, exclusive of summer sessions. 

The mark recorded in the usual manner is regarded as final for tire 
semester for athletic p)urpose.s. In some instances it may be a card mark¬ 
ing, teacher’s class book, teacher’s report, or a permanent school record. 
The record for athletic pjuiposes is the mark given at the end of the se¬ 
mester. 

Any change in the status of eligibility of a student under this Rule 
occurs at the beginning of the first full day of the new semester rather 
than on the last day of the previous semester. 

Current Semester Record 

No student shall complete in any athletic contest who does not have 
a passing grade, from the beginning of the semester to the date seven (7) 
calendar days prior to the contest. In studies aggregating at least fifteen 

” Michigan High School Athlelic Association. 1947-1948 Handbook, pages 
31-32. 
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(15) credit hours of recitation per week, 
credit hours of recitation per week under 
curricular work shall not be counted. 


In determining the number of 
this Rule, reviews and extra- 


Interpretations 

“Credit hours of recitation” is defined as the number of hours of credit 
given for the course at the end of the senie.ster. ^ . 

Courses taken in a school otlrer than the one in which a student is 
enrolled which are not available to him in his own school, may be 
counted’toward athletic eligibility, provided arrangements for current 
eligibility reports are made in accordance with the provisions of this 

^^Only tliat work is to he counted for credit which is given in regular 
classes Work taken by a student from a tutor or special instructor, ex¬ 
clusively, may not be counted for athletic eligibility purposes during a 

current semester. . i- -i -t,. i 

Note' Attention is directed to the fact that a students eligibility de¬ 
pends upon a "passing grade from the beginning of the semester to the 
date seven (7) days prior to the contest.” 


As indicated previously, it seems as though there is a defense for 
the scholastic, as well as otlrer eligibility, requirements which such 
a large majority of the state associations of the country have seen 
fit to establish. True, athletics are activities in which all high school 
students should have the right to participate. With this right to 
participate, however, it should be recognized that certain responsi¬ 
bilities obtain. The situation in an athletic contest between schools 
is somewhat different from that in an activity within the school or 
class itself. Competition should not be considered as against an¬ 
other school but with that school. Since the interschool competition 
should be between teams that are tire apex of broad intr-aschool 
programs, membership on those teams inevitably will be selective. 
Therefore schoolmen have felt that team members should meet 
minimum established stairdards, includiirg character, school citizen¬ 
ship, and scholarship as well as athletic prowess. Also, it is ap¬ 
parent that the establishment of a state-wide minimum scholastic 
requirement Iras enabled local schools to use this standard to advan¬ 
tage in their own institutions. 

Most schoolmen also have felt that, with a general regulation re¬ 
quiring successful work in at least tlrree subjects, their schools have 
been relieved to some extent of possible question on the part of 
others regarding eligibility of some of their team members. In a 
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great many schools the members of athletic teams must be doing 
passing work in all their subjects. Experience seems to indicate 
tliat scholastic recpiircmcnts for athletes liave done considerable to 
improve school citizenship^ and maintain proper morale and attitude 
toward school siihjcct.s. U.snally school standards widrin a local 
system are sufEciently lloxihle that no injustices are done. If 
this is the case, undoubtedly minimurn scholastic standards have 
done a great amount of good in setting up) achievement goals that 
athletes have had to meet in order to play. 

Transfer ami undue influence rules. In all states students are as 
eligible in a school to which they transfer as tlrey were in the school 
they left, p)rovided their piarents or legal guardians have moved into 
the new school district, unless the exercise of undue influence can be 
proved. Undue influence is a prhase of athletic transfers that has 
come to the attention of state associations compoaratively recently, 
judging by the adoptif)n of new by-laws dealing witli this matter. 
Iowa has such a rule.'^*' 

No student shull bo eligible to prarticipate in the contests of this Asso¬ 
ciation if it .shall ho known that ho, or any member of his family, is re¬ 
ceiving any rcinuiKU'ution, cither directly or indirectly, to influence him 
or his family to rtisido in a given school district in order to establish 
eligibility on the team of .said school. 

Illinois is another sLuto that has seen fit to incorporate a rule of 
this typre in its Iry-law.s.'^ 

The use of undue influenco by any person connected or not connected 
with the .school to secure or retain the attendance of a student whose 
parents do not reside in the district where the student attends school, 
or to secure or retain the )-e.sidenco of the parents of a student In the 
district shall cause the student to be ineligible for a preriod to be deter¬ 
mined by the Bcrard of Directors, but in no case shall the period of in¬ 
eligibility be less than one year. 

In the interprrelation of this rule the Board shall, unless vital and im¬ 
pressive reasons to the contrai'y be submitted, accept as prima facie evi¬ 
dence of undue influence; The award of free tuition, free textbooks, 
allowance for traiispmrtation, priority in assignment of jobs or any other 
privileges or consideratitrns not accorded to other students similarly con- 

“lown Higli Scluiol Athletic As.soclatton, Constitution and By-Laws, 1944, 
page 7, 

“Illinois High School Athletic Association, 1947 Handbook, page 17. 
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seltSes of those schools shall not be regarded as undne influence. 
Indiana also has a definite provision relative to undue influence .12 


The use of undue influence by any person or persons to secure or re¬ 
tain a staLnt or to secure or retain one or both of the parents or guard- 
oft student as residents, may cause the student to be meligrble for 
mgh School athletics for a period subject to the determination of the 
Boird of Control and shall jeopardize the standing of the High School in 

the I.H.S.A.A. 


Ohio has a rule which is almost identical in wording with the 
Indiana rule. Oklahoma refers to this problem as “recruiting of 
athletes.” 


There shall be no recruiting of athletes. Recruiting shall include tire 
influencing of a pupil or his parents or guardians, to move from on^e 
school district to another in order that the pupil engage in ath¬ 

letics. If this rule is violated the pupil becomes ineligible. 


At least these five states have had sufficient difficulty with fhis 
problem to adopt by-laws concerning it. It is very probable that 
other states may have been faced with cases of solicitation, recruit¬ 
ing, or exercise of undue influence and have handled such situations 
without the enactment of special by-laws. 

When transfers are made between school systems, between schools 
in the same system, from pubhc to private schools, and vice versa, 
not accompanied by change in residence of parents, regulations in 
various states are about ei^ually divided as to whethei there shall be 
a semester or full year of ineligibihty. Transfer and undue influ¬ 
ence rules have been designed to prevent the prevalence of “Hamp 
atliletes” and proselyting, and to make student athletic competition 
incidental to change in parental residence rather tlian an occasion 
for such change. Most states have found that the strict interpreta- 

“ Indiana High School Athletic Association, Constitution, Rules and Bij-Laws, 
1947, page 19. 

“Oklahoma High School Athletic A.ssociation, 1946-1947, Constitution and 
Rules, page 8. 
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tion of these rules has been instrumental in the improvement of 
relations between schools. It has practically eliminated die student 
■who “shops around” for his athletic competition and reserves the 
opportunity for team membership to those legitimately entitled to it. 

Awards. Theoretically, all sports participation should be for the 
love of the game and for the enjoyment of playing. Children play 
this way, and older people do not expect awards or rewards for 
participation in activities diat, to them, are sport. It is almost an in¬ 
dictment of adults that they have been responsible for the establish¬ 
ment of award policies in schools and colleges and in independent 
and club competition. Of course, this practice has come about as a 
result of the desire of well-meaning groups to honor diose to whom 
they felt honor was due. In some instances diis practice has out¬ 
stepped all realms of propriety and has given false importance to 
interschool athletic competition. The result has heen drat state 
adrletic associations have set the limits for awards which may be 
presented to athletes, either by local schools or by outside indi¬ 
viduals or organizations. Nearly one-half of dre states limit the 
value of an award to t$l, and die trend is to make them of litde or no 
intrinsic value. Pennsylvania and Michigan limit specified awards 
to $2; Montana and Wyoming to $3. In West Virginia a student 
may accept a sweater awarded by the high school.^'* The unat¬ 
tached school letter is most commonly given and is all that may be 
accepted by a student in eleven states. Medals and certificates also 
are presented. A more complete discussion of awards and award 
policies followed in schools of various sizes ■will be found in Chapter 
9, Athletic Awards. 

Iladrer than enumerate all the states having different award 
regulations, the procedure to be followed here will be drat of listing 
typical award rules with a few examples. These should not be con¬ 
fused with amateur rules which arc discussed in a separate section 
of this chapter. Alabama’s award rule is common in most of the 
states with the $1 limit.^“ 

No reward of any kind having a utilitarian value of more than one 
dollar, other than medals, shall be made to players. Violations of this 


“ National Federation, 1946, Handbook, page 14. 

“ Alabama Higli School Athletic Association, 1946-1947 Handbook, pages 
56-57. 
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rule on the part of school officials shall subject that school to suspen- 
^on for one year. Acceptance of these rewards by a player from any 

source whatsoever shall disqualify him. i • j • 

^ofe_Neither gold nor silver balls or such letters of any kind, pins or 

sweaters are to bo considered as medals. , , , . 

No individual, club or organization of any kind shall present or give 
to players any awards of the above mentioned nature. 

Group actiL in the raising of funds by such means as dances, shows, 
entertainments, sale of refreshments, pictures, etc., is regarded as a 

violation of this rule. • i,. j. j 

Purchase by pupils when any part of the purchase price is donated or 

raised through methods similar to those mentioned above is regarded as 

“ Prismta’tion of sweaters or similar athletic awards or trophies at 
graduation is regarded as an evasion of tliis rule and calls for disciplm- 

ary action. , , . . . 

Medals won in competition such as track meets, swimming meets, 

etc., or in scholastic contests for athletes are not violations. 


In line with these definite statements, other states indicate that 
outside organizations may not make such awards; students may not 
raise funds by shows, dances, and the like, for purchase of them; 
and the school may not present sweaters, other athletic awards, or 
trophies at graduation time. Medals and trophies won at state as¬ 
sociation-approved meets and tournaments are excepted in the ad¬ 
ministration of this rule. Iowa does not allow a student to accept 
anything for his competition “except the unattached letter, mono¬ 
gram, or other insignia of the school.” 

Oregon has a similar award rule.^’' 


Any student who has received any article, or compensation for athletic 
skill, other than the school’s official atllletic letter, or awards given by tire 
Oregon High School Activities Association shall be declared ineligible. 

Indiana is a little more lenient regarding awards, and its rule 
represents a policy followed by several other states.’^® 


“Iowa Hiffh School Atliletio Association, 1944 Constitution and Bq-haws, 
page 7. 

Oregon High School Activities Association, 1946 Consiiiution, page 10. 

“ Indiana High School Athletic Association, 1947 ConstituHon, Rules and 
By-Laws, pages 21-22, 
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Only one sweater, jersey, jacket, blanket or similar article may be given 
in each sport to a high school stncleilt for participation in athletics in 
high school. 

giving and receiving of prizes, awards, gifts, and articles shall be 
kept within reasonable bounds and such as are given or received shall 
have symbolic value only. 

The giving and receiving of x^rizes, awards, gifts and articles shall be 
done by and wilh the consent and under the supervision of the high 
school xn'incixrals concerned. 

Awards such as a metal football, metal basketball, metal track shoe or 
similar article may be given in addition to the one award permitted in 
rule 1, provided the cost of the award shall not be more than the cost of 
the award in rule 1. 

a. Tire word “reasonable” shall he mider.stood to mean "sound,” “sane,” 
"sensible,” “moderate,” “proxrer” or “fitting” as these words apoply to good 
school procedure. 

b. The word ".symbolic” shall be understood to refer to a symbol, 
an emblem, or a token rather than to an article having intrinsic value. 
A diamond ring, a gold watch, an automobile or similar awards do not 
fall under the term “symbolic” even if the award is duly inscribed. An 
inscription cannot validate such awards in the I. H. S. A. A. 

c. The giving iind receiving of awards by and with the consent and 
under the suxrervision of the high school principals concerned shall mean 
that the high school princix>ul in each school shall have real control and 
supervision without x^i'cssuro of any kind from outside xiersons or groups 
of persons. 

Individual or group action in securing contributions by solicitation or 
in securing funds for the x3uroha.se of awards by such means as dances, 
shows, entertainmeuts, sale of refreshments, etc., will be considered a 
violation of these sections. 

The Board of Control shall have the authority to designate, give and 
control the medals and troirhics to be given to the schools and to the 
individuals on .state chuinxrion.shiir teams in any sx^ort with the under¬ 
standing that these be kept within reasonable bounds and confined to 
those having symbolic value. 

Prizes, awards, gifts, medals, recognitions and honors shall not be ac¬ 
cepted by rrlayers or schools from colleges, universities and higher insti¬ 
tutions of learning or tlreir alumni, the argument being drat high school 
athletes should be permitted to complete their high school careers with¬ 
out being molested by outside sources. 

Schools belonging to athletic conferences, or participating in tourneys 
and meets under the rules of the I. H. S. A. A., except in the champion¬ 
ship series conducted by the I. H. S. A. A., may award prizes to the 
winning school or winning pJarticipants provided such awards are kept 
within reasonable hounds, and provided that such as are given shall 
have symbolic value only. The giving of all such awards shall be under 
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the supervision of the Principals of the high schools which participate in 
sucb conferences, tourneys or meets. 

Pennsylvania’s regulation is more varied in its scoped® 

No school shall award its athletes any prize or present other than the 
official school award and this award shall not exceed a value of two dol¬ 
lars, except that the presentation of sweaters, medals, or similar trophies 
to seniors, who have completed their competition, is considered ethical 
jrractioe. 

Oklahoma’s rule®® on this matter is similar to that in Pennsylvania, 
except that the award limit for all but one article is $1. Most states 
also provide that the acceptance of medals or trophies by outstand¬ 
ing students among athletes is not considered a violation. Some 
state associations make no mention of award regulations in their by¬ 
laws. In such cases, undoubtedly, they are handled through inter¬ 
pretations of their amateur rules. 

In concluding this discussion on awards it may be significant to 
quote the recommendation relative to them from the Recommended 
Minimum Eligibility Requirements of the National Federation of 
State High School Athletic Associations.®^ It provides that 

A student is ineligible if he accepts from any source a sweater, jersey, 
or any other award exceeding one dollar in value other than those given, 
such as medals, trophies, fobs, letters, and other athletic insignia. 

This recommendation apparently is indicative of the trend relative 
to awards; otherwise it would not have received favorable considera¬ 
tion, even as a recommendation, by this national organization. 

Amateurism. When one begins to investigate the meaning of 
amateurism he is confronted wi& the ambiguity of the term. There 
seem to be almost as many definitions of it as there are types of 
organizations that seek to restrict their competition to what drey 
term amateurs. International sports committees have set up stand¬ 
ards that receive most attention during, or immediately preceding, 

“ Pennsylvania Interscholastic Athletic Association, 1946 Constitution and 
Bf^-LatuS) page 18. 

“ OUahoma High School Atlrletic AssociaUon, 1946-1947 Constitution and 
Rules page 6. 

“ National Federation, 1946 Handbook, page 12. 
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Olympic years. In turn, there are national and sectional organiza¬ 
tions that maintain affiliations with international groups; and al¬ 
though their interpretations may vary for their local competition, 
they are definitely bound to these internationally established prece¬ 
dents. In the United States wc are concerned chiefly witli rulings 
on tliis subject as made by four bodies or groups of bodies; (1) 
National Amateur Athletic Federation; (2) Amateur Athletic Union 
of the United States; (3) National Collegiate Athletic Association, 
and its constituent bodies; (4) National Federation of State High 
School Athletic Associations, and its member state associations. 
The United States Golf Association and the United States Lawn 
Tennis Association are organizations witli which high school athletic 
associations sometimes come in contact. 

The definition of an amateur as formulated by the Amateur 
Atliletic Union and the National Collegiate Athletic Association is 
one of the most general and universally accepted: 

An amateur .sportsman is one who engages in sport solely for the 
pleasure and physical, mental or moral benefits to be derived therefrom 
and to whom sport is nothing more than an avocation. 

This rule probably has been the basis for most of those concerning 
amateurism which have been formulated throughout the country. 
It also is the identical definition of an amateur as stated by tlie 
Intercollegiate Association of Amateur Atliletes of America.Be¬ 
cause of violations and evasions of the spirit of tlris rule, organiza¬ 
tions with local or sectional competition to control became more 
specific in their terminology. As an example, tire Western Con¬ 
ference, in essence, declares a college student a professional if he 
participates in an outside game or contest for which admission is 
charged at the gate or if he receives pay for playing after his 
matriculation in the member institution. In most collegiate organi¬ 
zations as well as in the A.A.U. a boy may not compete with or 
against a professional in a match, game, or race. A professional, in 
such instances, is defined as one who is, or has been, paid for his 
athletic services. The United States Golf Association considers a 
boy a professional if he caddies for pay after having reached the age 
of eighteen years, but allows winners of its so-called amateur tourna- 

“ Intercollegiate Association of Amateur Athletes of America, Constitution, 
By-Laws, ana Athletic Rules (1924), Art. XIX, Sec. 1, page 13. 
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merits to accept prizes of considerable intrinsic or commercial value. 
The Michigan Amateur Athletic Union, a few years ago, awarded 
winners of its amateur boxing matches merchandise orders for food 
and clothing and still felt that it was not violating its amateur code. 
Atliletes have often competed for "expenses,” which sometimes have 
been far in excess of actual expenditures. 

From these examples it will be seen diat variations in general rules 
pertaining to amateurism are natural and probably inevitable. 
Even among high school atliletic associations there aie differences. 
There are also a great many similarities, however. High schools are 
pretty much our most cosmopolitan organizations, especially in those 
states with compulsory attendance laws. Schoolmen have wanted 
their interschool athletics to be open to all who had average ability 
to play. They have tried to keep this principle inviolate by ruling 
out the boy who, because of his special athletic prowess, could im¬ 
prove himself by professional competition and at the same time re¬ 
ceive pay for his services. Such boys, in most cases, are asked to 
make tlie choice of remaining amateurs, in accordance with the 
school or state athletic association definitions, or to participate in 
what would be nonamateur competition. If they choose the former, 
flieu' participation would be more nearly on a par with those with 
whom and against whom tliey are likely to compete. If tliey choose 
tire latter, tliey are merely stepping out of the high school competi¬ 
tion and making room for other boys. 

An attempt will be made here to list typical definitions of 
amateurism, together with some interpretations, as they have been 
set up by representative state high school athletic associations 
throughout the country. The recommended amateur rule of the 
National Federation of State High School Athletic Associations may 
be considered typical of the present ti'end.®® 

A student is ineligible if he has used his athletic skill for personal gain, 
or has played on a team where one or more players received money for 
tlieir services. Should he lose his amateur standing he may be reinstated 
by tlie State Executive body after the lapse of one complete year, pro¬ 
vided he has not persisted in breaking die amateur rule. 

It should be kept in mind that tliis is a recommended rule made 
by die National Federation and that die regulations of this body do 


““National Federation, 1946 Handbook, page IS. 
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not require its member states to have niles that conform to it. How¬ 
ever, the rule undoubtedly can be considered as indicative of the 
thought on this matter. The amateur rule as formulated by the 
Ohio High School Athletic Association illustrates the detailed man¬ 
ner in which many state associations have attempted to define 

amateurism. 


Only amateurs are eligible. Amateur standing must be determined in 
accordance with the following; 

(a) A pupil is iucligihle if he uses his addetic skill or knowledge of 
athletics for financial gain. 

(h) Acceptance of money or other valuable considerations as expenses 
renders a pupil ineligible. No money is to be given to a contestant; how¬ 
ever, his expenses may be paid by others. 

(c) A pupil is ineligible if he competes under an n.s.snmed name. 

(d) Caddying for pay shall not be construed as a violation of this rule. 

(e) A professional in one sport is a profe.5sional in all. 

(f) A pupil who has lost his amateur standing may be reinstated after 
the lapse of one complete high school season in the sport, provided he 
has not persi.sted in breaking the amateur rule, 

(g) A pupil may play on summer baseball teams where one or more 
of his teammates may be paid and still be an amateur provided he accepts 
no compensation or money for cxpeiwes, 

(h) The signing of a profc.ssional baseball conli'act causes a pupil to 
become ineligible in all high .school sports. 

This rule, with its specific interpretations as part of it, should 
leave no doubt in the minds of Ohio schoolmen regarding the status 
of amateurism in that state as far as high school athletics are 
concerned. Wagenhorst“® found that in 71 per ceirt of the states a 
student rendered himself ineligible for high school athletics if he 
received, directly or indirectly, any money for playing which was 
above a reasonable expense allowance. Olrio, as will be noted, does 
not even allow expenses for outside competition. Not many states 
are quite so specific as Ohio in this regard, hut certainly simon-pure 
athletics should be the result of such provisions. Many other states 
have provisions in their amateur rules, or interpretations of them, 

“ Ohio High Sclioc)! Athletic; Association, 1946-1947 Constitution and Hulss, 
pages 13-14. 

“L, H. Wagenhor.st, Administration and Cost of High School Interscholastic 
Athletics, page 44. New York; Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Co¬ 
lumbia University, 1926. 
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that are similar to tlie otlier parts of those listed in the Ohio rule. 
High schools are specific, with the result tliat they probably have 
less difficulty than some other organizations. Michigan’s rule con¬ 
siders only actual competition for money or odier valuable considera¬ 
tion, except the ofiSciating of interscholastic athletic contests^" (see 
Michigan Athletic Eligibility Poster, Figure 14): 

No student shall be eligible to represent his high school who has re¬ 
ceived any money or other valuable consideration for participating in any 
form of athletics, sports, or games, or for officiating in interscholastic 
athletic contests. 

A student inehgible under this Rule may not apply for reinstatement 
until the equivalent of one full school year of enrollment has elapsed 
following the date of Iris last violation. 

Interpretations; 

Under the term “valuable consideration” is included such items as 
sweaters, athletic equipment, wearing apparel, watches, or any similar 
articles or merchanmse. No such items may be accepted by students 
as prizes or payments without incurring athletic ineligibility. 

In general, students may work in sdiool or other local recreation pro- 
gi'ams, on playgrounds, as golf caddies, at swimming pools, or at beaches 
and receive pay without incurring athletic ineligibility. 

Oklahoma’s amateur provisions are similar to the above except 
that additional restrictions concerning boxing and wrestling are 
included.®’' 


Any student who shall appear on a bout or card for boxing or wrestling 
if, on the same bout or card a professional appeared, or who participated 
in any athletic contest where cash or merchandise is offered, given or paid 
to his team or Individual members of his team, shall be ineligible for 
interscholastic contests in the sport in which he participated or appeared 
until such time as it has been proved to the satisfaction of the Board that 
he did not receive cash or merchandise prizes or gifts, because of such 
participation. If a student has appeared on a bout or card for boxing or 
wrestling where a professional appeared or has received a merchandise 
prize or gift, and refrains from further violations of rules of the Associa¬ 
tion and forfeits one year’s eligibility, he may be reinstated by the Board 
of Control. 


“ Michigan High School Athletic Association, 1947-1948 Handbook page 34. 
“'Oklahoma High School Athletic Association, 1946-1947 Constitution, 
page 6. 
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Michigan High School Athletic Association 

SUMMARy OF 

ELIGIBILITY RULES FOR SENIOR 
HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 

FOR THE 1947-48 SCHOOL YEAR 


STUDENTSi Ymi might b«ttar ba "tafa than ineligible/' therefore—^ 

la R«rc| (Fmm RuIai car«fullv Ani ^ tiv* tK*t y»« und*tiUnd lK«m. 

fi. U VMi have any quaillani aih Aam of yaurcaach, aihUlic diractor, principal, er 
lUpafifHandani BEFORE YMiandanfafyaurltiiitachoel Mhtaliccllfibilily laihcr . 

<kan AFTER H ii <*a Ul«> Catnplata Elifibilhy Ruki and InUrpratationi may 
Ik laund In <ha 1947-41 Michlyan Hifli Schaal Alhlatlc AaiMiatian Handbank. 


TO K aiGBU TO REPftESZNT YOUft HIGH SCHOOl M MmSCHOlASTK AIHLETICS- 


REOULATION I, SECnOM 1 

INaOUJAtKT—V«u mull h«va haan anrvllad in a blab 
ithnal nol later than Manclay tri rha fourth C4)waok of 
tK« pro o nt Mmoitafi 

RECaULATlON 1^ SECHOH B 

Aai-You mvil b* uwlor rwoniy (30) yoon nf o#* •« 
Hm data of 0 conMal. 

REGULATION I, SECTION 1 

PHYttCAl IKAJaiNATlON-Yog Wtfil havo poiKd-a 
Mlllfoctory phy»l<ol oaotnlnatlon donna tho prawni 
tchool yoor. locord of ihli •■■mlnolion •nvir bo on 
flio In Iho high tahool otfl**. 

REGULATION I, SECTION 4 

IMOONS or COManmOM-You »nwM nol horo com- 
IMKd for moro thon four (4) Bnl ond four (4) »o^ 
Kmoitor oooioni In a IP^ t« • fwr (4) yw 
kIiooIi or for moro thon throo (3),oorh, 8rtt ond aocand 
■emoator •aotoni. In o Ihraa (9) yoar hlph KhaoL 

REGULATION I, SECTION S 

SIMIvniS OP INBOliMINT-Ycni m«»l wrt how bw 
•nrellM) In pradoi nine to noolvo 

mera rhon rlaht (S) tomeribn. Tho .ovonih olghm 
(7 and 8) •omotlon muil bo («nw<utlv«. InrgllmonI In 
a Khool for a porlod of ihrM 19) wooka or moro 
01 a aamaitari ponlslpollon In an* (') or moro Inlor- 
Kholatllr alhlatlc «anl*»l* olao eantHrwfo* a •omaBloi’ 
erf anrollmanL 

REGULATION I, SECTION « 

UNDnORABUATt 8TANDlNO-Ya« inu*f not bo b Wah 
■choel arodiwt*. _ 


REGULATION I, SEOIOH 7 

MIVIOUS StMISrtR MCOftP-Yau muii hor* r*«al«ad 
at laoti flftoan (IS) erodit hown for work lakan during 
yovr kilt roawlor lamaitar of onroilmant* 

REGULATION I, SEaiON • 

CUIHINT MMlSm RK08B-Tau mvil bo corrylrwivo* 
coiifully Dt looit flftoon (IS) crodit hoora of «rar1( 
dwrlna rho pro cant Mmaitor. 

REGULATION I, SEaiON 9 

TlANSmS—Yevrporont* or guard Ian, genarolly, must 
horo movod IntoihodritTlct er lorylco oroo of tho high 
•rheol you ofO new eitonding. If you ero ■ Imaifor 
■tvdanl thli tomailoTi 

REGULATION I, SEaiON 10 

AWABD^You must net occapl any oword for athloflc 
porfermanca, aacapt madoli or clmllDr awards which 
may hove a VBlva of not mera then twa dollars (fS.OO). 

REGULATION I, SEaiON 11 

AMATIUX PRACTICIS-Yau mwn net accapi any manay 
or other volveblo sentlderotlen (mcrthandlsOa aK<] far 
portlclpallneln ony form of elhlat I U| ■parta,eraoiTios, 
or far afflclnllna In Ittfarscholatlle nthlotlc contests. 

REGULATION 1, SEaiON II 

UMITID TEAM M{MBIRSHIP-{A) You muit nol porikU 
poto In any alhlatlc aempailllen during tlia saowit In 
a sport not vndar lha ipaniarship sf your high school, 
otter yew hove roprosantod your school In that rporif 
(I) if you ropraiantad yaur nlah school In baskstboll 
afw Fabnniry IS, you must net participota In any 
outside bockeiboll compotltlen after that data (Pot^ 
fvory 19) during lha remainder of the prasant school 
yaory (C) You must nof ponicipoto In any sc»-callad "elU 
star" charity, or anhlbltlen eamas In football or bos- 
helboll. 


NOTE TO SCHOOLSi Pluia pact Ibis information «n your school bullafin beard*. Additional 
oostart. In limltad quantitiai, are availabU Ufsait raqwoi* la lha Sfala Diracter of High Scheal 
Alhlatica/ Daparfmanf ,of Ftibik lnilruelien,j Liniinf I, Michigan 


FIGURE 14. Athletic Eligibility Poster (Michigan). 
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In contrast to Oklahoma, California sets up these regulations; 

A professional is one who; 

1. Coached or taught athletics for pay; 

2. Competed in any game or contest where any member or members 
of his team received a compensation. A public tryout by an athlete for a 
professional team or solicitation of employment for gain of his athletic 
services automatically disqualifies such athlete from further amateur 
competition. When an athlete signs a contract for his services as an 
atlrlete, he automatically becomes ineligible for amateur competition; 

3. Competed 

a. For cash, for merchandise, or for any other compensation; 

b. For a personal prize of any sort over $35.00 in value; 

c. Under an assumed name. 

One who has been declared a professional shall automatically be de¬ 
barred from competition during the remainder of that season and for one 
full year thereafter. 

The California regulation is unique in allowing the acceptance of 
a per.sonal prize with a value of less than $35. Tliis refers to indi¬ 
vidual events only, inasmuch as athletes may not compete on teams 
and receive any pay for playing. Texas does not allow a boy to 
play “on a team with a paid player or contestant.” The amateur 
rule in Kansas is similar to the Ohio regulation except that 

Ineligibility under the provisions of this rule holds for the entire period 
the student Is in school, except as he may be reinstated by the Board of 
Control.^" 

Thus, in Kansas it would be possible for a freshman in high school 
to have violated the amateur rule and be ineligible for the rest of his 
high school career unless there is reinstatement by tlie executive 
board. In most other states the period is one year, but in Wisconsin 

A contestant will be permanently ineligible in all sports if he has ac¬ 
cepted money or equivalent for having participated in any sport approved 
by the W.I.A.A.^^ 

^ California Tnterscliolastic Federation, 1944 Constitution page 2. 

Texas University Interscholastic League, 1946 Constitution and Hides, 
page IS. 

“"Kansas State High School Activities Association, 1946-1947 Constitution, 
Rules, and By-Laws, page 12. 

Wisconsin InterscnoTastic Atlrletic Association, Twenty-third Annual Year¬ 
book (1946), ipnge 18. 
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There are other provisions of the ^Visconsin amateur rule, how¬ 
ever, that render a boy ineligible for only one year if be violates 
them, as by playing under an assumed name or by playing in a game 
with professionals, in one played on an uneven winner-loser basis, 
or one where money or other articles are offered for prizes. Illinois 
regulations are similar to tliose in Wisconsin. New Jersey states: 
“Contestants must be amateurs as defined by the National Collegiate 
Athletic Association.” Then follows the definition of an amateur 
as it appears on page 77 and the acts which are considered viola¬ 
tions of the amateur code by the National Collegiate Athletic As¬ 
sociation. Colorado defines an amateur in a manner somewhat 
different from that in most other states 


An amateur is a person who has never competed in an open competition 
or for money, or under a false name, or with a professional where gate 
money is charged. But nothing in this definition shall be considered to 
prohibit the competition between amateurs for medals, cups, or other 
prizes otlier than money. To prevent any misunderstanding in reading 
the above, the Conference draws attention to the following explanation 
and adjudications; 

An athlete has forfeited the right to compete as an amateur .and has 
thereby become a professional, by— 

(a) Ever having competed iir open competition, i.e., a competition the 
entries to which are open to all, irrespective as to whether the competitors 
are amateurs or professionals, and whether such competition be for a 
prize or not, in any athletic exercises, viz., football, basketball, running, 
boxing, wrestling, etc. 

(b) Ever having competed for money in any athletic exercises. 

(c) Ever having competed under a false name in any athletic exercises. 

(d) Ever having knowingly competed with a professional for a prize 
or where gate money is charged in any athletic exercises. 

(e) Ever having directly or indirectly accepted or received remunera¬ 
tion for engaging in any athletic exercises. 

Nebraska exempts baseball, with certain exceptions, and other 
sports from the athletic activities in which a boy may engage and 
use his athletic skill for personal gain as follows:®^ 

^ New Jersey State Interscholastic Athletic Association, 1946 Offioial Hand¬ 
book, page 34. 

"“Colorado High School Activities Association, CnnstituUon (1933), pages 
17-18. , , , 

“* Nebraska High School Activities Association, Twelfth Annual Yearbook 
(1946), page 10. 
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A high school boy can jeopardize his high school only if he partici¬ 
pates on an organized baseball team or in any other organized forms of 
athletics during the season of that sport in his high school (an organized 
baseball team meaning any team affiliated with the National Association 
of Professional Baseball Clubs, such as the State League or the Western 
League of Nebraska, not semi-professional or “sand-lot” teams). 

Any boy who plays on any baseball team belonging^to a league affiliated 
with the National Association of Baseball Clubs (an “organized" baseball 
team) shall be ineligible for further atliletic participation on the teams of 
schools which are members of the N.FI.S.A.A. 

A high school atlilete is permitted to use his athletic skill for gain 
tlrrough baseball (other than so-called “organized baseball”), kittenball, 
basketball or other activities wherein money or material awards might be 
granted except during the season of the particular sport in his high school. 

The Nebraska regulation regarding amateurism is a distinct de¬ 
parture from those most common in other slate associations. Such a 
policy is not generally accepted by schoolmen, but apparently it 
works in Nebraska, where it has long been in effect. Pennsyl¬ 
vania’s regulations are in general conformity with those of tlie state 
associations which are strict in their interpretations and do not allow 
students who might be classed as professionals to compete in high 
school athletics.*® 

A pupil must he an amateur in order to he eligible to participate in any 
contest. An athlete becomes a professional and is ineligible: 

A. If he enters competition for money. 

B. If he sells or pawns his prizes. 

C. If he accepts a purse of money. 

D. If he competes under a false name. 

E. If he plays, or has played, on a team any of whose members have 
received, or are receiving directly or indirectly, compensation for their 
athletic services. This rule does not apply to a high school athlete who 
has participated in summer baseball where no player on his team received 
any form of remuneration for athletic services in that particular game. 
This mle does not apply to games played against the alumni of a high 
school where such games aie sponsored by the high school authorities. 

F. If he issues a challenge to compete for money or its equivalent. 

G. If he receives a consideration for becoming a member of an athletic 
organization or school. 

H. If he accepts money or any valuable consideration for teaching, 
training, or coaching any athletic sport other than acting as a summer 
playground instructor. 

“ Pennsylvania Inter scholastic Athletic Association, 1940 ConstituHon and 
By-Lau)s^ 
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Pennsylvania’s exemption of playground instruction and super¬ 
vision is generally accepted. Alabama adds a new thought in the 
consideration of amateurism when mention is made of wagers on 
athletic contests.^'* 

A pupil is ineligible if he has received money as a prize, or has sold 
a prize received in a contest, or has bet on a competition in which he is 
a participant, 


Indiana allows students to accept expenses for athletic competition 
but explains very definitely the manner in which they may be ac¬ 
cepted.®’' 

All contestants in the I.H.S.A.A. must he amateurs. 

Professionalism is defined in the I.H.S.A.A, as accepting remuneration, 
directly or indirectly, for playing on athletic teams, for officiating in 
athletic games or for managing athletic teams; or for playing, officiating 
or managing under assumed names. Reasonable meals, lodging and 
tnmsportation may be accepted, if accepted in service and not in any 
other way. 

Georgia defines an amateur in this manner: 

An amateur is defined as one who has never violated his or her amateur 
standing by receiving money, tuition, board or pay of any description as 
compensation for playing on a professional athletic team or in a profes¬ 
sional exhibition, or playing under an assumed name. This rule does not 
prevent a pupil from playing on a semi-pro ball team during the summer 
vacation or from participating in summer camp work. (Note: To violate 
any of tire above will be Interpreted as subsidization.) 

Evidently there are wide variations in state high school athletic 
association conceptions of amateurism. Yet, it also is apparent that, 
in general, schools desire to keep then' athletes from using their 
athletic skill as a means of livelihood or incidental remuneration. 
Athletics, with their definite place in the educational program, 
should be kept educational in nature. At the same time there are 

““ Alabama High School Athletic Association, 1946-1947 Handbook, page SS. 

Indiana High School Athletic Association, Constitution, Rules, and By-L,aws 
page 19. 

^ Georgia High School Association, 1946-1947 Constitution and By-Laws, 
page 16. 
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interschool relations to be fostered, and in all probability they will 
be better relations if the students who comprise athletic teams are 
of tlie rank and file of the schools concerned. For this reason state 
athletic associations, which in reality are schoolmen themselves, have 
said that athletes must be amateurs as they have chosen to define the 
term. The one nearly universal criterion is that pay shall not be 
given for play. 

Special EnioiBiLrry Regulations 

Nearly all the regulations that have been discussed in this chapter 
have been common to most states, or at least have been variations of 
the central themes found in most state association regulations. In 
this section it is proposed to list some of the most significant special 
or unusual rules that certain states have seen fit to establish. It 
would be interesting to know some of the reasons for these regula¬ 
tions, but it is safe to assume that there were “cases” that prompted 
most of them. After all, that has been the way that most of our 
laws, as well as athletic regulations, have been established. 

Conduct or character rule. Regulations pertaining to this matter 
appear almost frequently enough in state association regulations to 
be classed as a regular rule. The Oklahoma rule is typical:®® 

Any student who is under discipline or whose conduct or character is 
such as to reflect discredit upon the school, is not eligible, 

Tobacco and liquor rule. Regulations specifically prohibiting the 
use of tobacco or alcoholic beverages appear in a few states. In 
others this matter seems to be left to local schools as a disciplinary 
problem for their settlement. The North Dakota rule is an example 
of this type of by-law:^® 

He shall not use tobacco nor intoxicating liquors during the school term 
of two semesters. 


Antifraternity-membership rule. In several states there are stat¬ 
utes prohibiting membership by high school students in fraternities, 
sororities, or other secret organizations. Some state associations 


"“Oklahoma High School Athletic Association, 1946-1947 
2,5. 


Constitution, page 


" North Dakota High School League, 194fi Official Handbook, page IS. 
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have regulations that rule a student ineligible for high school ath¬ 
letics if inembeiship in organizations of this kind is proved. The 
California rule is illustrative:^^ 

Whenever it is shown that a member of a High School team is a mem¬ 
ber of a High School Fraternity, as defined by the State Law, all the 
games which that student participated in .shall be forfeited, and the school 
may be debarred from further participation in that sport for one year. 

M-ilitary service rule. Illinois, like most other states, made specific 
reference to the fact that a student was not to be ruled ineligible 
because of absence from school for military service. 

He shall not be ineligible through absence on account of military 
service to state or nation in time of war or in time of any national or state 
emergency. 

Coaching school rule. This rule also is from Illinois and is the 
only specific reference to tliis subject found in the examination of 
numerous state association constitutions:^® 

He shall be ineligible for a period of one year immediately after having 
attended a regular coaching school in this or any other state, 

Note: This rule shall not be interpreted to prohibit attendance at base¬ 
ball schools during the summer vacation months. 

Ineligibles barred from field of play rule. South Dakota’s rule on 
this matter is similar to those of a few other states 

No student shall be allowed on the field of play during an interscholas¬ 
tic contest in the athletic uniform of his school if he is not eligible. 

Ineligibility of teachers rule. Texas, apparently, plans to take no 
chances of allowing teachers to take part in league contests, because 
it has a rather unusual rule:*® 

California Interscholastic Federation, 1944 Constitution and. General 
Rulings, page 4. 

'“Illinois High School Athletic Association, 1947 Handbook, page 17. 

■“ Ibid. 

^ South Dakota High School Athletic Association, 1946 Rules and Regulations, 
page 19. 

“ Texas University Interscholastic League, 1946 Constitution, page 20. 
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A person who is teaching whole or part time is ineligible for any League 
contest. 

Unsportsinanlike conduct rule. A few states have definite rules 
concerning unsportsmanlike conduct of competitors. The regula¬ 
tion of tire Kentucky High Sdiool Atliletic Association is typical of 
die few which have such provisions 

Any student using insulting language to another player, or to an of¬ 
ficial, in any interscholastic contest under the jurisdiction of the Associa¬ 
tion, or who has been ruled out of such a contest because of foul tactics, 
shall he disqualified for that game, and the Board of Control shall he 
immediately notified of such action by the principal of the home team 
school. When an official disqualifies a player, he shall report the name 
of the player to the principal of the home team school. If the Board of 
Control finds upon investigation that the offense was sufficiently aggra¬ 
vating, the offender shall be permanently disquahfied. 

Married students rule. Indiana has a rule tliat covers tiffs matter, 
and similar ones are found in a few other states.^'' 

Married students shall not be eligible for participation in inter-school 
athletic competition. (Note —Students who have been divorced or 
whose marriages have been annulled are bound by the above rule.) 

Pupil suspension rule. Louisiana’s rule in this regard is unique 

A pupil suspended from one school is ineligible to take part in ath¬ 
letics in another school until he presents a clearance card from the school 
from which he has been suspended. 

No letter award rule. Utah has an unusual award rule which 
allows the acceptance of medals only, the cost of which does not 
exceed $1. Specifically, the nonacceptance of school letters is 
provided.^'* 


Kentucky High School Athletic Association, 1946-1947 Constitution, page 

"Indiana High School Athletic Association, 1947 Constitution, Rules, and 
By-Laws, page 20. 

,0 Louisiana High School Athletic Association, 1944 Handbook, page 14. 

" Utah High School Activities A.ssociation, 1948-1947 Constitution and By- 
Laws, pages 29-30. 
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No reward of any kind having value of more than one dollar ($1.00) 
other dian medals shall be made to players participating in interschool 
activitie.s. 

No fabric letter of any kind shall be awarded by a school or by any 
other organization, for activities. Nor shall students purchase and wear 
such letters. 

Any member of the Association violating this rule shall be suspended 
for one year. 


StnyrjvTAUY 

This summary of eligibility rules for contestants is an attempt to 
show general practices in effect in most states. There may be ex¬ 
ceptions in some instances to the general conclusions indicated. 

Age. The upper age limit of twenty years is the most common 
one, with several states lowering the age maximum to nineteen 
years. There is some tendency to establish lower age limits in some 
states for participation in certain sports. 

Time of enrollment. In general, students must be enrolled at 
least by the third or fourth week of the semester to qualify for ath¬ 
letic eligibility during a current semester. In some states attemd- 
anoe from 30 to 60 days is required, after a continuous absence of 
20 days or more, befoi'e a student regains his athletic eligibility. 

Seasons of competition. In practically all states there is a limit of 
four seasons of competition in a sport in grades nine to twelve, in¬ 
clusive. 

Number of semesters of attendance. Eight semesters of attend¬ 
ance in grades nine to twelve, inclusive, is the common rule. Some 
states allow a ninth semester for students who first enrolled at the 
beginning of a midyear term, provided they did not compete in 
Interscholastic athletics during the first semester of attendance. 

Limited team membership. It is an almost universal regulation 
that membership on a team in tire same sport, other than that of the 
high school, is prohibited during the season of the sport concerned. 

Parental consent and physical examinations. Virtually all states 
require that a student must have passed a physical examination be¬ 
fore he may compete in athletic activities. Some require a separate 
examination for each sport, but in most instances one examination 
during the school year is sufficient. In at least a third of the states, 
consent cards must be signed by parents or guardians before 
students may participate. 
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Current and previous semester scholarship. All states except one 
have requirements Hrat students must have received credit in a 
specified amount of work (usually 15 hours) the preceding semester 
in order to be eligible. Likewise, vii-tually all states have regulations 
requiring a student to do passing work in at least 15 houi s during the 
current semester. New York has removed its previous and current 
semester scholastic work requirements. 

Transfer and undue influence rules. In general, a student is 
eligible in a new school if his parents or guardians have moved into 
the new school district. Usually a semester, but sometimes a full 
year, of ineligibility follows a transfer by a student from one school 
to anotlrer without an accompanying transfer of parental residence. 
Undue influence rules, with penalties of ineligibility for students, are 
making their appearance in many states. 

Awards. Nearly half of the states limit the value of athletic 
awards to one dollar. Jn otlrers, one sweater may be awarded 
during die year, in addition to the letter or medal award of the 
school. Some states allow the presentation of awards in excess of 
one dollar value to he made to seniors after their competition is 
concluded. The trend is definitely toward making awards for ath¬ 
letic team membership in high schools which have little or no in¬ 
trinsic value. 

Amateurism. With very few exceptions a high school student 
may not use his adfletic skill or knowledge of athletics for personal 
gain. Many states do not allow a boy to compete with, or against, 
a team any of the members of which are paid for their services. 
Others require only that the student himself shall not accept pay 
or a valuable award. 

Special rules. A few states in each instance have established 
regulations dealing with the following; 

1. Conduct or character. 6. Eligibles only in uniform. 

2. Tobacco and liquor. 7. Inehgibility of teachers. 

3. Fraternity membership. 8. Unsportsmanlike conduct. 

4. Military service. 9. Married students. 

5. Coaching schools. 10. Suspended students. 

11. No letter awards. 
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_____ ATHLETIC CONTEST REGULATIONS 

Puhpose of Contest Regulations 

Chapter 4 was concerned with eligibility regulations pertaining 
to the student contestant. An attempt was made to show reasons 
for such regulations and to enumerate and illustrate those which 
were most common among the states as well as some which were 
rather special in nature. A similar plan wiU be followed regarding 
provisions governing contests as they affect schools. 

Dijference between contest and eligibility regulations. There is 
a definite distinction between eligibility regulations for contestants 
and contest regulations which apply to schools, The former have 
as their reason for existence the establishment of rules that not only 
serve the school but also present a code by which the student him¬ 
self may determine his own eligibility. They set up regulations 
with which tire contestant should be made familiar and in most 
instances he should be able to see the reasons for their establishment. 
Usually, athletic eligibility regulations have been set up as the result 
of experiences which have come to tire state associations themselves. 
They are not tlreoretical, untried, or unworkable ideas that someone 
has attempted to put into practice. Their worth and value have 
been proved, Local schools are doing themselves and their students 
a real service when they acquaint their student bodies and school 
patrons with these regulations. Following such a poHcy makes the 
administration of their programs that much easier. (Figure 13 on 
page 65 is illustrative of such an attempt.) 

The philosophies and reasons behind contest regulations are dif¬ 
ferent from those which resulted in ordinary contestant eligibility 
rules. Two separate schools, two separate organizations, are in¬ 
volved when an athletic contest takes place. Experience has shown 
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that, for mutual harmony, it is necessary to have common under¬ 
standings if a contest is to be successful. In the first place there is 
a common set of rules for playing the game. Competent and im¬ 
partial officials are selected to officiate the contest. It has been 
found that numerous details also must receive attention before the 
contest takes place if it is to be the right kind of educational experi¬ 
ence. So with this purpose, athletic contest regulations as they 
pertain to high school atliletic association rules came into existence. 

Contest regulations were adopted to ensure, as far as possible, the 
fulfillment of certain before-game responsibilities. They have be¬ 
come common codes within their states because they have worked 
well in most cases. They have not been imposed upon schools in 
order to display the powers of state associations, as sometimes is 
charged. Ratlier, they have been adopted by state associations, 
through schoolmen tliemselves, as aids to their own schools and to 
bring order out of chaos. Although die degree of success in this 
accomplishment may be a matter of opinion, the regulations in effect 
in most states must be agreeable to die majority of schools con¬ 
cerned; otherwise they could and undoubtedly would be changed. 

Common Regulations 

In the remainder of this chapter there will be presented common 
rules pertaining to the conduct of interschool contests. An attempt 
has been made to make-the illustrations typical and representative of 
various sections of the country. 

Contracts for athletic contests. It is an almost universal rule that 
state associations furnish standard contract forms for use of member 
schools. Some states require that arrangements for all games be 
made on such forms. Many state associations refuse to assume 
jurisdiction in disputes between schools regarding contract violations 
unless arrangements for games were executed on standard forms 
which were properly signed by autiiorized representatives of the 
schools concerned. In general, tire essential provisions of state as¬ 
sociation contracts for games are similar. West Virginia’s easily 
understood contract (see Figm’e 15) has provisions for either single 
or multiple contests. It provides for a forfeiture fee, as most state 
association contracts do, in case tiiere is failure to fulfill contract 
provisions. In most states conti-acts may be canceled or their pro¬ 
visions altered only by mutual consent of the contracting schools. 
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WEST VIRSIHIA HIGH SCHOOL ATHLETIC ASSOCIATION 

OFFICIAL CONTRACT FOR GAMES 


AND 

Hereby Enter into a Contract for 

Ono Gama ol (or Contoal - - - t., bs played al 

*a»>u 

__ .■ — — ■ on ,193 

(Ciirl <•»«•) [D,u] 

OR 

Two Gamas ol (or Conlaata ini — . T.-> bo playod as loUowa: ^ 

(Crl (tui.) lu.i.l 

Ono Samoat,------- 

All QaoiaB axa to ba playod undo' the lallawtBg altpulallona: 

2, 4y«nanfleo er ■•fmlBiUaa al III B«iBb«iablp la tba *uta aiioalBllaa i>T «i lb» p*iU»j Is UiU eealMSl «hi>l ttoJtt, Ibli eoa- 

tfiBl null tad vald. 

2. Tiia.mU* al Iba Wait Vlrglnli Hlqli Sihaal AlbUlla Aiiaaliilaa iia apart «l UliosalrecN 

1 TV., .rhnni fnliaa la atciT eul Iba Dravltlaai al UiU aaatfi^ ibaJiaar thaolb.t a /mf.Jl nl .l.lU.i 

«bUii lha prtaelpil. ar alllcUl la thifyi e( vlilllap laiii< tallavai iba bana l»ua Iibd paBillr vl leilalliua as aaeauBl al waiLbir ai 
athii eeadilioai wbKb a«bi nltylaq piiailaatly iapaiilbla. 

4. Tbli eaBliiai my ba eanaallad at iliarart ealy by aulual aviaanaal el Iba aanbicLlBB lebMli. 




Batb iibaoli iqiaB, *Ua, (hit ihi lum niBi<d ibitl aevai til eliimaiuioo uadat Ibli ecBiiiel. 




(1 la uBdiialned, ualaji lUlad aihatwlia, Uial tba hana tats will baaa Iba aeil al laeuilBB Iba elllalila. 

KorSl OIKelala lar lalii.idhalaiKe aaalaatt ibaN ba oaiueNraqraad upoB by Ua aaiBpaliDB aabaela at {tart two traaka bafara Iba 
lohaduUd dali al sanlail. Olhai aitiaqainaBlt awab a# beat at aaalaal. prtea al adajaiiea, ate., ibauld ba iQiaad upea al iba una 
llBli 

Baa Oaallaaa In Caaalllullaa aatl Dy-Lawa far (apiai ae^aaalaqOiUetala, Cealiaeli aad Illplblltty Uala. 


IDt<«1 IDil.) 

«Bp VBy 

rrtaalpal Prlaalyat 

ImpotlaQl luagaatlena br* Hated oa U>» baok e( Uiti coalraot. 


FiGuivE 15, OfHcial Contract Form for Games {West Virginia). 


Payment o£ the forfeiture fee by a contracting school when a game 
is not played is deemed fulfillment of the contract in some states. 
In others, there must be very good reasons for the cancellation of a 
contest, even though the forfeiture is paid, unless both schools agree 
to it. Failure to fulfill contract provisions usually results in suspen¬ 
sion. In most states the principal of the high school, or a faculty rep¬ 
resentative authorized by him, signs contoaots. In many states the 
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Washington HiSh School Athletic Association 

(Party of the First Part-Boat Team for 198-) 

(Party of the Second Port_Viaitlns Team for 19S—) 


AGREEMENT 


THIS AGREEMENT MADE THIS.... day of - 

and between the Associated Student Body of the-...i......... 


..193.„., 

•Hifh School 


THAT WHEREAS, the parties hereto desire to rench a definite understanding with re¬ 
lation, to the athletic gamca between the teams of the schools represented by the parties 
hereto during the ycara of 193_— and 193—, 

IT IS HEREBY AGREED that the rules of the W.-ishington High School Athletic Ab- 
fiociation ns PRINTED, shall be a part of this Agreement. 

IT IS FURTHER AGREED that the__-.team of the oaid party 

of the first part shnll play the---team of the said party of the second 

part at the City of___on the„..day of.... 

193,.. and that the team of the said party of the second part shall play the team of the said 

party of the first part at the City of.----—..-.on the....day 

of.—...... 198...—. 


AND IT IS FURTHER. AGREED that the snicl party of the flrat part shall pay to the 
Treasurer of the said party of the second part. Immediately lat the close of snid gome, to be 

played at the City o£._.....—.on the said-....-.day of-.. 

___193__ the aum of---Dollars, for the expenses of bringing the 

players of said team to said city for said game. 

AND IT IS P'dRTHER AGREED that the said party of the second part shall pay to 
the Treasurer of the said porty of the first part, immediately at the close of said game, to bo 

played at the Cl^ of.---on the said—...day of ., 

193_, the sum of..-.,,—---Dollars, for tlie expenses of bringing tho ployers of said' 

team to said city for suld game. 


AND IT IS FURTHER AGREED that: (Enumerate further conditions here.)__ 


AND IT IS FURTHER AGREED that in case a school fails to carry out the provisions 

of this agreement without giving the other school...days notice of their desiro 

to be released from ita provision they shall pay a forfeit of...............Dollars 

unless the two superiiitendento or principals and the managers concemed, mutually relieve 
each other from tliis condition. 

IN WITNESS "WHEREOF, this agreement has been executed in duplicate thla_ 

day of--- 193_ 

ASSOCIATED STUDENT BODY OF THE ASSOCIATED STUDENT BODY OF THE 



High School. 

Rv 

. High School, 

By-—— 

Principal. 

Rv 

Principal. 

By- 

President. 

Tty 

President. 

By Party of the First Part, 

Manager. 

By Party of the Second Fart, 

Manager. 


FiGUBE 16. Official Agreement Form for Games (Washington). 
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contiact is between the two schools as such, whereas in others it is 
in reality an agreement between the principals or other administi-a- 
tive oflBcials of the schools concerned. The contract blank of the 
Washington High School Athletic Association brings an interesting 
factor into the provisions of its agreement {see Figure 16) when it 
states: 

This AcnEEMUNT, made this.clay of.194. ., by and 

between the A-ssociated Student Body of the.High 

School of., Washington, the party of the first part, 

and the Associated Student Body of the . High 

School of., Washington, the party of the second part, 

Wixnesseth: 

As will be noticed in examining the spaces for signing diis Agree¬ 
ment the principal, president, and manager of the “Associated 

Student Body of the.High School” all are signatories. 

This plan undoubtedly has considerable merit because of the educa¬ 
tional implications in bringing representatives of the student bodies 
of schools into the guided management of athletic contests, as well 
as into the actual playing of them. It is desirable to have definite 
financial stipulations in contracts. Usually, flat guarantees are 
made, with the result tliat the visiting school may do as it sees fit in 
the entei tainmcnt of its team. This seems to be tire best procedure, 
although the contracts of .some state associations provide for definite 
numbers of players for whom expenses are to be paid by the enter¬ 
taining school. In some states specific amounts are designated for 
meals, lodging, and transportation. The provision for listing of¬ 
ficials for tire game appears on many contracts. This usually is 
done by the entertaining school, and tire visiting school is allowed 
to cross out the names of listed officials who are not acceptable to it. 
See Figures 17 (Missouri) and 18 (Ohio) for briefer types of 
athletic contest corrtracts. 

Following are a few typical provisions of state association by-laws 
regarding contest contracts: 

All contracts shall be in writing and drawn up in accordance with the 
official contract form. Disputes arising from verbal agreements on con¬ 
tracts will not be considered by the Association. (Pennsylvania)^ 

^ Pennsylvania Interscholastic Athletic Association, 194G Constitution and By~ 
Laws, page 26. 
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All contracts for high school games shall be made by principals of the 
high schools and shall bear their signatures. No school shall be held to 
any contract made by a student manager. In case of a breach of con- 
haot for athletic games, should the contract call for a specific amount, 
the team that cancels without the consent of the other school will be held 
for the full amount of the contract; where two teams play on a percentage 
basis, or on a home and home agreement, they shall specify in their con¬ 
tracts what shall be the amount of the forfeit. (Louisiana)^ 

* « « 

Official contracts furni.sbcd by the Board of Control must be used for 
all contests between schools. Any school violating the contract may be 
suspended from membership for one year. No school suspended shall 
be reinstated until the superintendent shall make personal application to 
the Board of Control, (Iowa)-’ 

« «» «l 

The final management of all interscholastic athletics shall be in the 
hands of some member or members of the faculty, who shall sign all con¬ 
tracts. {Michigan )'i 

Eligibility list procedures. All state associations have some pro¬ 
cedure whereby lists of players are exchanged between schools prior 
to athletic contests. Upon these lists are the names of eligible 
student contestants and varying amounts of data regarding their 
scholastic and athletic histories. The time for exchange of eligibility 
lists, or eligibility certificates, as they are called in some states, varies 
from the filing of one blank at the start or close of the season to an 
exchange at the time of the contest. In most instances eligibility 
lists are exchanged between competing schools from within three 
days to a week prior to the contest. There are three general plans 
followed relative to eligibility list procedures which are typical of 
those in effect in most states. 

The most common procedure is that of exchange of a form before 
each game which gives the complete history of all contestants. 
Such data usually include birth records; dates of enrollment during 
the current semester; indication tliat contestants have passed the 
required physical examinations; number of semesters enrolled in 
grades nine to twelve, inclusive; number of subjects carried success- 

“ Louisiana High School Athletic Association, 1944 Handbook, page 17. 

“Iowa High School Athlotic Association, Constitution (1935), page 15. 

'‘Michigan High School Athletic Association, 1947-1948 Handbook, page 39. 
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fully during tire preceding and current semesters; and number of 
seasons of participation in the sport concerned. In some instances 
space is provided on such blanks to indicate whether or not con¬ 
testants are transfer students from other schools; and, if so, the 
names of tire schools usually are stated. The Athletic Eligibility 
Certificate of the Kansas State High School Activities Association is 
used to illustrate tliis type of blank (see Figure 19). 



rJGUKE J.9. Atliletic Eligibility Certificate Form (Kansas). 


Several points of this blank are especially desirable, and the forms 
used by the large majority of states are similar. Attention is called 
to the brief resume of the eligibility rules for contestants that ap¬ 
pears at the top. The next section of the blank provides for listing 
of pertinent information relative to the contest concerned. The 
location, date, hour, and officials for the contest may be listed by the 
entertaining school. Such information is essential, and although 
much of it may have appeared on the contract blank or in previous 
correspondence, it is an excellent administrative procedure to call 
it to the attention of all tliose concerned immediately preceding tlie 
contest. 
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The use of forms similar to the one in Kansas has the advantage of 
furnishing all data on contestants immediately preceding each con¬ 
test. There has been some ohjection, however, to the amount of 
clerical work involved in the preparation of such detailed informa¬ 
tion on each contestant for each contest. In some instances, also, 
there has been the feeling that eligibility data would be more valu¬ 
able if it were in the hands of all schools at the beginning of the 




riGunE 20. Current Eligibility List Form (, Michigan). 

season rather than just before-a game, with the result that it does 
not reach some schools until the end of the season. 

A second type of plan is used in Michigan. Virginia uses a varia¬ 
tion. These two states have what are called Master Eligibility Lists. 
They are similar in form to the Kansas blank but are prepared by 
schools only once during the current season. In Michigan, copies 
are sent to all schools on the schedule at the beginning of the season 
and to the state association office; only the latter is done in Virginia. 
It is understood that all students whose names are on the first list 
remain eligible during the entire season unless a competing school 
is notified to the contrary by letter. 
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Subsequently, for each contest during the season in Michigan, a 
Current Eligibility List (see Figure 20) is sent to each school. This 
form contains only the names of those students who are eligible 
for the contest concerned. There is the stipulation that their names 
with complete athletic and scholastic data must have appeared on 
a Master Eligibility List previously sent to the school. This pro- 



riGUBE 21. Uniform Eligibility List Form {Connecticut). 


cedure has the advantage of furnishing all schools concerned with 
data on all contestants of a school at the beginning of a season. In 
Michigan this plan has resulted in better relations between schools. 
Questions concerning eligibility of contestants are brought up before 
the contests in many instances, with tire effect of decreasing the 
number of protests after games have been played. Another advan¬ 
tage in using the Michigan type of blank for each contest is its ease 
of preparation. Only the names of students who are eligible for 
the contest are listed. These may he taken from the master list 
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after scholastic standings of students for the current contest have 
heen determined* 

A thiid procedure in tire exchange of eligibility information is 
illustrated Iry forms used by the Connecticut, Oregon, and Indiana 
state associations. Plairs used in these typical states are tire easiest 
of all from an administrative standpoint ( see Figures 21, 22, and 23). 
Procedure in these states simply provides that the competing schools 
shall exchange lists with only the names of eligible contestants on 


Certificate to Competins Retool 

OREGON mOH SCHOOL ACTIVITJES ASSOCIATION OFFICIAL ELIOIBILITY LIST 

The following puplli of the — High School are ellBlhle, under the Rules of the Aiioeletlon, 

10 repteient atkive rtamed High School (n the —- .^Oame to be played at on 

-. 19-. between the . ■ S. and H S. 





dlVi*« r.4H€ 

(..•T MAUI «IVIN NAH( 

I.AIT HAWI OIVKN NANI 

/ 

11 

21 


It 

22 



22 


M 

14 


It 

25 



16 


17 

2? 


la 

ts 


19 

19 


jn 



Thh bf.... I- I , |9^_. — I , Ptincipal. - . Hlyh School 

Uta Thil l'a>Tn imJ Avoid KlliundertaanJing will) Compcllnf &'I>udIi 


FiGuni: 22. Athletic Eligibility Certificate Form (Oregon), 

them. It will be seen that the plan is similar to that followed in 
Michigan as far as use of the current list is concerned. But in these 
states no blank with complete data on contestants has been ex¬ 
changed previously between the competing schools. The chief 
advantage claimed for this plan is its simplicity. In Maine no 
prepared forms are exchanged; the principals of competing schools 
send names of eligible students on school stationery, which they 

It is felt by some that responsibility for eligibility rests with each 
individual school and that no advantage is gained by compiling a 
great amount of data on contestants, much of which is never used. 
The other plans discussed here are defended by .states and schools 
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Indiana High School Athletic Association 

eligibility blank 


Principal....—-- 

...Indiana 

DEAR SIR: 




Respectfully, 




Thli blink {irapiriy Oiled e«L and il^ed ranit ba Klean Id tlia Trlnelpal 
ot Ihc gppoilns seliwl prior locaeh eenl^l> 


FiGunE 23. Eligibility Eorm (Indiana). 

using them because they feel tliere is a distinct advantage gained 
by all concerned when all data on eligibility of contestants are 
common knowledge. Local schoolmen often feel that such a plan 
is good for tlrem in tliat it is a constant check on tlieir own pro¬ 
cedures and information and obviates many difficulties that other¬ 
wise might arise later. 
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It should be kept in mind tliat some type of eligibility informa¬ 
tion must be sent to most state associatioir offices either seasonally 
or annually. This requirement is fulfilled by the preparation, at 
either the beginning or the end of tire season, of special blanks 
giving this information or by having copies of eligibility blanks 
forwarded. For example, Kansas, Oregon, Louisiana, Minnesota, 
and Oklahoma require that athletes’ or participants’ summaries for 
all sports he filed in the state association office by specified dates. 



FIGUKE 24. Form for Annual Report to Executive Board (Louisiana). 


Alabama and Iowa follow such a plan and also require that a Per¬ 
manent Book of Record for the School Year be kept on file by the 
school itself. This contains all eligibility information as well as 
results of all athletic contests and financial records. Such a proce¬ 
dure provides complete information for preceding years and should 
be valuable, especially when changes in the administration of schools 
occur. 

Missouri requires that an Athletic Participation Report for each 
school year be sent to the state association office. This includes not 
only all eligibility and participation data for all contestants, but also 
all schedules and scores of all contests in which tire athletic teams of 
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the schools competed during the year. The Annual Report to the 
Executive Board blank used by tire Louisiana High School Atliletic 
Association is an example of a participation survey as used in a 
nurnher of states (see Figure 24). 

Typical state association hy-laws relative to the exchange of eli¬ 
gibility lists, as they apply to each of the three plans discussed, 
follow: 

Not more than ten days and not less than five days prior to tire con¬ 
test each principal of the competing schools shall submit, upon an ofiicial 
blank, provided for that purpose, one to the other, a list of players quali¬ 
fied to represent his school and shall certify to such qualifications over 
his signature as follows: (1) Place and date of certificate; (2) Name of 
principal addressed; (3) The following students are eligible to represent 


this High School in the.game to be played at. 

on (date) .; (4) Names of contestants; (5) Date of birth 


of each contestant; (6) Date of enrollment; (7) Number of full and 
regular studies carried successfully last semester by each contestant; (8) 
Number of full and regular studies carried successfully this semester to 
date by each contestant; (9) Number of years in high school athletics 
previous to this year, of each contestant; (10) Date of medical examina¬ 
tion; (11) Name of school if previous experience in another school. No 
student not eligible five days before the contest can later become eligible 
for that contest. (South Dakota)® 

This regulation illustrates a detailed by-law which establishes the 
data to be tabulated concerning each contestant for each contest 
(see the Kansas Athletic Eligibility Certificate, page 98). Blanks 
such as are used in Michigan are governed by tire Michigan regula¬ 
tion concerned (see page 100 and Micliigan Current Eligibility List 
on page 99). 

Five (5) days prior to the first game in each season each high school 
shall submit to all scheduled opponents and to the office of the State 
Director, a Master Eligibility List (Fonn-1) of all students eligible for 
that sport under the provisions of the By-Laws, including current semester 
record. Additions to the squad will be certified at once to competing 
schools in a similar manner on an additional Master Eligibility List. Also, 
in those sports which carry over into two semesters, an additional Master 
List is to be submitted at the opening of the second semester to each 
remaining school on the schedule and to the office of the State Director. 

“South Dakota High School Athletic Association, 1946 Rules and Regulations, 
pages 10-11. 
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Subsequently for each succeeding game, a Current Eligibility List 
(Fonn-2) carrying names of eligible students only will be submitted to 
schools concerned five (5) days prior to the contest. 

These Lists shall be certified by the superintendent of schools or the 
principal of the competing high school. Certification shall be based on 
complete information concerning the student’s age, athletic, and scholastic 
status. Questionable cases shall be referred to the State Director before 
the privilege of competition is given. (Michigan)® 

The Indiana rule on exchange of eligibility lists is similar to the 
Connecticut and Oregon rules (see page 101). 

The eligibility of all contestants shall be certified to by the Principal of 
the school in accordance with the rules hereby adopted. Such state¬ 
ments shall be submitted in writing prior to the beginning of any contest. 
(Indiana)'^ 

The regulation which tire Missouri State High School Athletic 
Association has in effect concerning a permanent record for the 
state secretary is typical of those which many other states have. 
Such a by-law illustrates the type of permanent record blank used 
by Louisiana (sec Louisiana’s Annual Report to tire Executive 
Board on page 103). 

At the close of each school year each member school shall report to the 
Secretary on a standard participation blank a list of studeirts who have 
represented that school during the year immediately preceding. Each 
new name shall be accompanied by a certificate of birth. Membership 
for the next following year shall not be continued after October 1st unless 
this record of participation has been filed with the Secretary, (Missouri) ® 

Records of transfer students. The discussion on pages 71-73 indi¬ 
cated that state associations have definite regulations on transfer 
and undue influence. Several states have prepared blanks that 
must be executed when a student who transfers from one school to 
anotlrer wishes to compete in athletics at the second school. These 
forms usually are in addition to the regular scholastic and child-ac¬ 
counting blanks which accompany a transfer student. The object 

” Michigan High School Athletic Association, 1947-1948 Handbook, page 40. 

’Indiana High School Athletic Association, 1947 Constitution, Rules, and By- 
Laws, page 15. 

’Missouri State High School Athletic Association, 1946 Official Handbook, 
page 10. 
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of such forms has been to simplify the recording of athletic and 
scholastic information and to ensure the inclusion of all pertinent 
and necessary data. 

The Student Transfer Record Form (shown below) used in Maine 
is an excellent example of a combination scholastic and athletic 
activities record blanb. The blank itself indicates that it is "Ap¬ 
proved by die Maine Association of Principals of Secondary Schools 
for official record of participation in athletics and eligibility status 
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of pupil on date of transfer.” The blank accompanies a transfer 
student to his new school and at once gives both his scholastic and 
atliletio record. This seems to be a desirable feature in that the 
execution of two similar blanks is unnecessary. 

The Transfer Blank in use by the Michigan High Athletic Asso¬ 
ciation illustrates a sbictly athletic hansfer form (Figure 26). 


MICHIGAN HIGH SCHOOL, ATHUETIC ASSOCIATION 


TRANSFER BLANK 

(Farm-S) 


_.Jllfh School Qccdo Ihs tolloiTlnB Informattoa cofieerulns n CoriDDF Rtudent 


_tfi oriltr to dclcmdue bla aUilutle ellslbaity. 


«r rrUelp*!) 




r •floelROl or •<he«l (o wbJ«h Inqulr; 


1. Ourr«<«rd ot bio doto o( birth U. __ , , .. 

(Mastbl (Bby) (y»ir> 

SourM o( UilB mrcraiUoD___— 

<S<ho«l rtcorO, bicih cortlflckt*, dt.) 

3i Our rocord of his number nl ecnicslors of corollmout tn erodes 0-12, Ineluolro* la ___...__ 

"Knrollment In n edioo) Sot a purtoU ct three iveeks or more, or competluR Id ono or moro luluruL-buliuilIc atblotlc eonieau, 
ihall be considered enrolliucni (or o Miacotor uudor ihio rul^** (Artlclo 1. Svctleo S, ot Uj'lAivh) 

8, Tho nunbsr ot aabjects bo earned luceeascuiir in our nehool laat onnuior iviia_ ^ 

Tbbi number rrould be ciulralcnt to_. i , . _ bourn of crcdlL 


r nehool laat onnuior iviia_ 


S. Be DID—Din NOT eater aar acbool (rom another blgb ediooL 

The natne or that acbool leaa__ . -_ . 

a. Ilb pnrenta or Ruaidlao IIAVO—IlWH NOT moved trom i 
UAVB—llAVB NOT noTod to jour dlatrlct 

(CrmnanlOB*) 

7, The date thia atudent first nnraiUd la our ochooi woo- 

Tbe data Ibla aliideot last attoaded oar school 
B. Our acbool la t TQRDD—FOUR joar blvta sebooL 

(Ciuii sul flsa) 

D. The number o( aosaeiia ot parUcIpulIou ior tills Bludeot In oor s 


r dlsirlcL AecordlDg to our host kaowledao Iboj 


i1 Id uucb ot the rollDnlnp npnrts In; 


10. We WOUhD—WOUXiD NOT linvQ conaldorcd abovo Btudeut cUclbia tor parllelpslloa la nlhlotlca durloc hli next Beinei-< 


NOTE; Uoa olber sldo of this oheot tor oxfilDDallnD ot anj uouauel clrcumatancoia which mlalit be belpful la tbls case. 


riGums 2G, Student Transfer Record Form (Michigan) 
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Such a blank is necessitated in this and many other states because 
of the existence of standard academic record forms. It has served 
its purpose well in this state and, as indicated in the first section of 
the blank, it is executed by the school to which a student has trans¬ 
ferred. The Michigan regulation also provides that a transfer- 
student is not eligible for atliletics in the school to which he trans¬ 
fers until his transfer blank, completely filled out, is on file there. 
The result is to expedite the forwarding of information concerning 
transfer students. 

Certification of athletic coaches. It is an almost universal rule 
among the state associations tliat only regularly certificated and full¬ 
time faculty members of schools may be coaches of athletic teams. 
Several reasons are behind this policy. Most state associations are 
voluntary organizations; that is, they control their memberships by 
the validity of the regulations which they establish. Thus, it is 
possible to set up regulations that coaches must be full-time faculty 
members who receive their pay solely from public funds, and that 
only schools having such coaches may join tire association. In 
Michigan, one of the very few states in which this general plan is 
not followed, all public, private, and parochial high schools in the 
state automatically are members of the state association by virtue of 
its relation with tire Department of Public Instruction. Because of 
the lack of male teachers in some parochial and small public high 
schools who coidd act as coaches, Michigan was faced with, tire 
necessity of making this special regulation 

The person responsible for die immediate baining or coaching of a 
high school athlefic team should be a member of the regular teaching 
staS of the school. If a non-facnlty member is used he must be registered 
by the school in the office of the State Director on a form provided for 
that purpose before he begins his duties. 

Michigan prefers that all coaches be regularly certificated faculty 
meirrbers aird will work toward this realization. In the meantime 
the registration of nonfaculty coaches has helped to fix responsibility 
for athletic coaching with school officials when outsiders are en¬ 
gaged. 

As indicated previously, the Michigan situation is the exception 
rather than the general practice. Most state association by-laws 

° Michigan High School Athletic Association, 1947-1948 Handbook, page 39. 
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are definite in establishing the status of coaches. From educational 
as well as administrative standpoints, it is important that the coach 
be a regular faculty member, because all faculty members should 
have tlie school point of view and its educational interests at heart. 
By and large, there is no question that athletics may be much better 
administered if the coach is a regular part of tire school system. 
There should be much less possibility of “downtown influence” if 
all the control and policy making for athletics are administered in 
die same manner as other educational subjects. A few examples of 
state association by-laws relative to coaches follow. Oklahoma’^® 
provides that: 


The coach shall be in charge of the training and participation of con¬ 
testants. He shall he a certified teacher regularly employed by the Board 
of Education and his entire salary shall be paid by that body. He shall 
have not less than three regular periods of classes, gymnasium, study hall, 
or administrative duty per day. 

Wisconsin’s regulation is similar except that it allows for certain 
emergencies,’-^ 

No athletic team representing a school belonging to this Association 
shall be coached by any person other than a legally qualified teacher 
regularly employed in the school. However, the Board of Control shall 
have the power to give emergency relief or to permit a school team to be 
coached by some one other than a Irired teacher for some one season 
provided that such person is not paid for his services. 

Louisiana definitely rules that not even student teachers may be 
coaches,’^ 


The coach of any athletic team shall be a member of the school faculty. 
The Association will rule ineligible members of teams coached by student- 
teacher coaches. 

The California rule on coaches is brief and clear.’® 


” Oklahoma High School Athletic Association, 1946-1947 Constitution and- 
Rules, page 9. 

“Wisconsin Interscholastic Athletic Association, 1946 Yearbook, page 14. 
“Louisiana High School Athletic Association, 1944 Handbook, page 18. 

“ California Interscholastio Federation, Constitution, page 4. 
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Any team, coached by an uncertified person, or by any person receiv¬ 
ing any part of his salary from other than school funds, is ineligible under 
California Interscholastic Federation rules. 

The Pennsylvania regulation concerning coaches brings the dis¬ 
cussion of this subject to a close.^* 

Only full-time teachers certifled by the State Department of Public 
Instruction of Pennsylvania for whose services the school district employ¬ 
ing them is receiving state reimbursement for full-time service, shall 
coach, direct, or assist in coaching athletic teams of tlie member schools 
of this Association. 

Registration of athletic officials. With the exception of a few 
states, among them being Pennsylvania and Connecticut in the East, 
Alabama and Louisiana in the South, and Oregon in the West, the 
policy of registration and classification of atliletic officials by state 
associations is pretty much a Middle-Western development. The 
following states in this section have such plans in effect: South Da¬ 
kota, Kansas, Nebraska, Minnesota, Iowa, Wisconsin, Indiana, 
Illinois, Missouri, Ohio, Oklahoma, and Michigan. The registi-ation 
of athletic officials has had as its chief purpose that of improvement 
in oflficiating and effecting a closer and better relationship between 
officials and schools. State associations have sought to aid schools 
in effecting this improved relationship through registration require¬ 
ments. This pohey has given state organizations the opportunity 
to have control over officiating as well as to estabhsh general rules 
interpretations in various sports. 

Requirements that only registered officials be used by schools 
usually apply to football and basketball but often also to baseball, 
track, and swimming. Some states require registration in all sports. 
Registration usually is an annual matter. Fees range from $1 a 
year in one or all sports to $5 for registration for the first year and 
$3 to $4 a year tliereafter. Officials usually receive sports rules 
books and state association publications, and often they are required 
to attend rules interpretation meetings. In some states they must 
take written examinations in various sports in order to reregister or 
be promoted to higher classifications. Frequently there are two or 

“ Pennsylvania Interscholastic Athletic Association. 1946 Constitution and By- 
Laws, page 28. 




three classifications of officials, membership in which is dependent 
upon the number of games for which they have officiated, examina¬ 
tion grades, lules-meeting attendance, and ratings of schools for 
wliioh they officiate Schools send in ratings on officials to the state 
association office after games or at the end of tire season, and the 
average or individual ratings by schools are tlien generally available 
to officials. Lists of classified registered officials are published in 


Buie XIII of the Buies and By-Laws of the K, S. H. S. A. A. 

REGISTERED ATIII.ETCC OEHCIAES 

Senion I. Only onicials wlio ate registered with the executive sccremry and (o lyhom rcfiistrncion 
cards Imve been Issued niiw be used by member scliuols as otTicinls in first icam football ur hnskei ball 
games. In order for on omcial to become properly registered tlic following requiremcrus must be met: 

'A. There must be on file in the ofHcc of ilic executive secretary on npplicarion blank rcnucSling 
leglstratiarr as an nfllcial in ilie sport or sports in wliich the oHiciai desires to alTiciacc, aud he mini 
lign/fy his rn/eniion of al/endiilg m Icitii one offichtl niics hncrprciuiion meeiing in eath spots. 

B. _Aa annual registration fee of one dollar must be paid to the executive Secretary for each sport 
for which the cifficlal is regisicreJ. 

Section 2, The executive secretary shall prepare a rating list each year of the oflicial.s in football 
and basket ball. This rating slinll be based on those sent in by the representatives of the school? in 
whose games the o/Hciuls have officlaied. 


I agree lojhc above provisions which relate to requirements for rcgisiraiion and hereby signify 
my Iniention attending at least one official rules interpretation meeting in each sport for which 1 
am registered. 


Stgngd 


FiGuius 28 {reverse of Figure 27). Application Form for Registration 
of OiBclal (Kansas). 
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state association bulletins or handbooks, which are available to 
schools. 

The Kansas rules relative to registration of athletic ofScials, and 
the procedure to be followed, are typical of those in many statesi® 
(see Kansas Application and Renewal Cards, Figures 27-28, page 
111, and Figure 29 below). 

Only ofEcials who are registered with tlie executive secretary and to 
whom registration cards have been issued may be used by member schools 
in first-team football or basketball games. In order for an official to be¬ 
come properly registered the following requirements must be met: 


KANSAS STATE HIGH SCHOOL ATHLETIC ASSOCIATION 

c^PPUCATION TO •BOARD OF CONTROL 


____ 19- 

E. A. Thomis. Executive Secrctery, 

TopelcA, Kiinsas. 

I hereby epply ^or renewal of my ceriificaiion as an approved K. S. H. 5. A. A. Official and enclose fee 
(F« for One sport |l.0O. Mote jhan on* sport $2.00.) 

Name - - ------Street—— — -Phone... .......... 

City_.._,..- ...—Present Occupation.......—... 

Ceniiiestlon desired—'Football........-.Traclc.....-.......-..._..Das|ccc Sail.. Baseball.._.__._. 

I agree to die provisions svbieh relate to tequiremems for registraiion and hereby signify my intention of 
amending at least one official rules Incerpreiaiion meeting in each sport for wJdch I am registered. 

Only olGcials who are registered with the executive sccretarv and to whom registration cards have been 
iajued mar be used by member schools as olGctals in football or oaskeibal] games. 

FiGUBE 29. Appheation Fonn for Renewal of Registration (Kansas), 

(a) There must be on file in the office of the executive secretary an 
application blank requesting registration as an official in the sport or 
sports in which the official desires to officiate, and he must signify his 
Intention of attending at least one official rules interpretation meeting in 
each sport. 

(b) An annual registration fee of one dollar must be paid to the 
executive secretary for each sport for which the official is registered. 

In contrast to the simplified form used in Kansas for the registra¬ 
tion of athletic officials, several other states require additional data. 


“ Kansas State High School Activities Association, 1946-1947 Constitution, 
Rules, and By-Laws, page 22. 
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The Illinois form used for this purpose is illustrative (see Figure 30, 
below). 

As indicated in the Kansas rule, officials in that state must have 
registration cards for the current year in their possession to he eli- 


nXINOIS HIGH SCHOOL ASSOCIATIOH 

11 SOUTH LABSLLB BT&2BT 
CHZOAOO 8. ILLIMOia 

RCQBSTRATION FOR MEMBERSHIP IN OFFICIALS* DEPARTMENT 

(To be Aoooiupamcd by tS.OO HcgUtratlon Pee) 


MelUng AddreM _ 

Bi«.t iTDwn) 

OeeapMloo ^ . , — - ft ga t _Height■_^Wei 

8por|a In which yoo are prepared to officiate: Baaketball._Football_ 

AOADma TAAnmra 


(WhKa or Colored) 



Kumbar ot year* high aehool _ 

NoBiber oC high oohool or eollego eoateata ia lut 8 yean is FB— 


—College oBoUkling— 


-On book of thU ohoet give nomea and addreuea of three referencea who know of your eharacter and ability a 
an offiolaL 

Hall thli with application blank to the nxiBOlB HZQK SCHOOL ABBO OI ATIOM 
11 SOUTH LA. BAXJiM ST., OHIOAOMI 8 


FiGunE 30. OfRciars Registration Form (Illinois). 
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gible to officiate. This regulation is common in most states (see 
sample registration cards, Figures 31a, b, c, d). In addition to the 
use of cards as evidence that an oflBcial is properly registered with 
the state association for a current year, some states furnish officials’ 



FiGuuE 31 a. Official’s Registration Card (Wisconsin), 

emblems that are worn on the shirt or sleeve. Iowa and Michigan 
have followed such a practice (see Figure 32, page 117), The 
general instructions to officials regarding wearing of the Michigan 
emblem which appear on the envelope containing it are as follows: 



Tennessee Secondary S^Oj 
School 

This 

Certifies Thai. __ 

is an APPROVED OFFICIAL'nnS'i'Ts ejigible to officiate Tennessee 
athletic contests for n3etnber*’^hop!s df|'the T. S. S. A. A. iu the 

BASKETBAI-L. 


sports indicated below. 

FOOTBALl 


Expiration Dale 
Juue SO, 1047 

(Over) 





Secretary 


FIGUBE 31d. Official’s Registration Card (Tennessee). 


To Registered Official; 

This envelope contains official’s emblem TO BE WORN BY EACH OF¬ 
FICIAL REGISTERED with the Michigan High School Athletic Associa¬ 
tion during the current school year in football, uasketball, baseball, track, 
and swimming. 
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Genehal Instructions 

Football and Basketball Officials —Emblem should be SEWED ON and 
WORN ON LEFT POCKET AREA of the official black and white striped 
shirt. 

Baseball Umpires, Track and Swimming Starters or Referees, and Women 
Basketball Officials —An elastic band should be attached to emblem (un¬ 
less sewed on) and it is to be WORN ON LEFT SLEEVE. 


Gaiiieaville, Florida 

This is your registration certificate as an official un¬ 
der the regulations of the Florida High School Athletic 
Association for the XJNPUNCHED sports and your 
receipt foi* $.-..... fee. 

Dates of mailing: Rule books and play situations 
will be mailed August 15, if application for registra¬ 
tion was received prior to that date, otherwise on same 
date herewith. 


FHSAA—REGISTERED OFFICIAL 
• 1946-47 


Jil 21 - registered oflicinl of the Florida High School Alhlelic Asaocin- 
tion [or the year 1040-1047 for tbc UNPUNCHED sport or sports. 
FOOTBALL BOYS 

BASKETBALL 

N9 1011 


Kx. Scc'y FHSAA 


FIGURE 31c. Official’s Registration Card (^Florida), 


Extoa emblems (in addition to those furnished by the State Association) 
may be purchased by ofiGcials at a cost of 25jf each, and orders may be 
placed through the State Association Office. 

Emblems should be worn as directed, giving evidence that your registra¬ 
tion has been completed for the current school year. It also indicates to 
school officials, players, and spectators that, as an official in die perform¬ 
ance of your duties, you are affiliated widi, and have the support of, the 
Michigan High School Athletic Association with its seven hundred mem- 
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ber high schools and annual registration list of over two thousand athletic 
officials, 

Tlie Illinois plan for registration and classification of athletic of- 
fiicials is an outstanding one. Its by-law follows d® 



STijid Wijat 


Is fl registered Athletic Offlclal for the 10^7* 
4S school ycai In 

- - T.Ut 

UQflketbQli_List 

llQsebaU —■ ■- 
Ti'ock • 


Swlniniln/? 



(Detach and rctelD above card) 

REOISXre/lTION PEE RECEIPT 
Amount of the fee recei\e(l for 1?)47-‘18. 


$_ Eeceipt No_ 

This card acknowledges receipt of the 
1947-48 Athletic Official’s Registration Feo 
for the amount stated from the official whose 
name appears above and whose KeglsCration 
Card and Receipt numbers are identical. 

CHARIjES E. FORSYTHE 

state Director of aibloUoa 


FIGURE 31d. Official’s Registration Card 
( Michigan). 


In all football and basketball games in which member schools are re¬ 
sponsible for selection of officials, only officials registered with the Illinois 
High School Athletic Association may be employed. This requirement, 
however. Shall not apply to officials who work without compensation. 


There are five classifications of officials in Illinois. An elaborate 
promotional system exists, which includes examinations, ratings in 


“lUinois High School Athletic Association, 1947 Bandbook, page 23. 
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major and minor games, attendance at rules meetings, and number 
of years of registration (see the Illinois Form for Rating Officials, 
Figure 33). 

In contrast the one form procedure for rating all athletic officials 
used during a season in Illinois, Alabama has an individual card for 
each official (see Figure 34, page 119). This plan has the advan¬ 
tage that each card is easily filed, but unless careful record is kept 
in tire state association office of all schools from which cards are 
received, it is difficult to determine from which schools ratings have 
been forwarded. 

It is common practice for state associations to provide contract 


PiGunE 32 a. Offi¬ 
cials’ Emblem 
( Jowa), 

blanks for use of schools and athletic officials. The use of these is 
good administrative procedure and obviates many misunderstand¬ 
ings. A typical blank of this nature is one prepared by the Ne¬ 
braska High School Activities Association (see Figure 35). It may 
be used as an agreement for a single game or for more than one. 
Attention is called to the fact that tlie contract is with a registered 
official and that the contract is void in case eitlrer the school or the 
official is suspended by the state association. Contracts are made 
out in duplicate, with the school and the official each keeping a 
copy. Some state association contracts for officials provide forfei¬ 
ture fees for failure of either party to carry out the provisions of the 
agreement. In most instances, however, payment of this fee by one 
of ffie parties does not release it from contract responsibility unless 
there is mutual agreement to that effect. 




FIGURE S2n. officials’ Em¬ 
blem ( Michigan ). 




SHEET FOR RATING ATHLETIC OFFICIALS 

MAIL TO 

ILLINOIS HIGH SCHOOL ASSOCIATION 

11 S. lA SALLE ST., CHICAGO a 



(list Tournaidient Officials on Back) 
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Alabama AtIfUtic Aa0ociatfaii. 

OABD FOB BATING ATHLETIC OFFICIALS 


omoUL. 


Bating for bow xnAii7 games?_..Which sport?_Mootfa_ 

SOGGESTBD RATIHO SCALE: flUPBRlOtt—OoeS «Amh far Stata BaskatbaU Tonnimant or S 
Cooferenta ChtmplOBibio Pootboll t«««: ABOVE AVBftAGS—piiallflbd for a Le««r Tfttmanunt or sk 
Important Conforoneo Vootbal) AVEBAOB—AccopUblo for * gome of nroraco ImsorUneo. 

BELOW AVBRAOS.—Aceoptohla for a gomo of minor Importaaeo ealr. VSBT POOR—Eot aecoptabla 
for any lomo. 


GlTe pour bonctt opinion of tbio 
min'g ablHty ao an official la 
Ibe .Bport umod 

Mark vltk an X 



' Belra 1 

Avenge 



IBIB 

1 ATeraaa | 


1 

HI 


Slsnatore- 

SehooL.— 


Atblotlc Director 


FIGURE 34. Individual Form for Rating Officials {Alabama). 


turn 0 IW 

Nebraska High School Activities Association 

CONTRACT FOR REGISTERED OFFICIALS 

___ Nebmaka,. — - - — - - . I9 _ 

___High School and...-......... 

of...._ —..... nn olDcInl registered with tha Nebmaka High School Actlvltlea 

Assoclntlos, hereby enter Into the following agreement: The said ofllclal agrees to be present snd ofnclata. 

games or meets to be played at...—.—..... Nebraska, on the foIbwiDg dates during the school year 

IB._.19... 


Dite Teams Playing Day Hoar Total Payment 



The said school agrees to pay the aaid ofnelal the amount stated above for his aervlccs. 

This contract shnll be null and void 11 either the school or tho official becomes suspended from the NRSAA. Signed in 

duplicate this___day of........ 19.-- 

Superintendent 

or Principal____ - - High School __—.... .. 

Dfflcla] _____...Addrees.—__-... 


FIGURE 35. Contract Form for Registered OfEcials (Nebraska). 

















Pennsylvania Interscholastic Athletic Association 

REPORT OF OFFICIAL’S PHYSICAL EXAMINATION 
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ABDOMEN: Masses?._ Hernia?---- Measurement at umbilicus. 

FIGURE; (Good) (Fair) (Poor) FRAME (Heavy) (Medium) (Light) Height--- 

WEIGHT: _ underweight for general mate up?_ --- 

HEMORRHOIDS___ HERNIA?- VARICOSITIES?... 
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Pennsylvania has introduced a new element into the requirements 
for registration of athletic officials. Briefly, it provides that football 
and basketball officials must submit to the state association office an 
annual Beport of Official’s Physical Examination (see Figure 36 
pages 120-121). The reason for this regulation is indicated on the 
examination blank itself. 


Consideration for the welfare of officials, due to deaths which have 
occurred on playing fields and in dressing rooms in the past, has prompted 
the Board of Control of the P.I.A.A. to formulate a requirement that all 
football and basketball officials, before entering upon an active season, 
shall subject themselves to a rigid physical examination. The examina¬ 
tion may be conducted by the officials’ personal physician or other 
physician of his own selection. [See Figure 36, pages 120-121.] 

There are many reasons why this examination is desirable. The of¬ 
ficial owes it to himself as a precautionary measure; to his reputation as 
an official; to his family; to the schools which employ him; to the boys 
whose games he administers; and to the public in general. 

Faculty managers at contests. It is impossible to place too great 
importance on adequate faculty management of athletics. Usually 
this need is realized if the coach is a regular member of the faculty. 
Under no circumstances should athletic contests be arranged or 
managed by students without the active direction or supervision of 
adult faculty managers. Likewise, it should be a definite rule in all 
schools tliat a faculty member should be in attendance at all con¬ 
tests either at home or away. This statement may seem unneces¬ 
sary, but its importance is indicated by the fact that numerous state 
atliletic associations make such a requirement a part of their by¬ 
laws. Of course student managers and student assistants should be 
given a place in the program, but administrative duties or respon¬ 
sibility should never be delegated to them. In most states tire 
superintendent or principal is charged with the responsibility of 
local athletic management. He may delegate it to faculty members 
who assume his immediate responsibility. In the last analysis, 
however, final responsibility in all cases goes back to tire adminis¬ 
tration of the school. Ohio stresses this fact in this by-law:’-® 

Pennsylvania, 1946-1947 Report o/ Officials^ Examination, 

“ Ohio High School Athletic Association, 1946-1947 Constitution and Rules, 
page 27. 
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The administrative head of the school or some authorized representative 
shall accompany the team to all contests. 

The administrative head of the sohool shall he held ultimately responsi¬ 
ble in all matters in his school which concern interschool contests. 

The same regulation pertaining to local management obtains in 
Massachusetts.^® 


The Principal of the schooh or his authorized representative, shall ac¬ 
company any group of students representing his school at an interscholas¬ 
tic contest or meeting. 

The Principal of the school, or teachers authorized by him, shall be the 
manager or managers of the teams or groups representing the school. All 
student managers shall be under Iris direction. 

No school Mall engage in any athletic contest without the sanction of 
the Principal. 


Washington makes tliis direct statement:^® 

A member of the faculty shall accompany each team on its trips. 

Protests and forfeitures. Machinery for hearing of protests is pro¬ 
vided in virtually all states. In most instances, however, it is rec- " 
ommended that contests be played, even under protest, and then 
evidence upon which the protest is based must be presented in 
writing, usually within a specified time and in a prescribed manner. 
This procedure is not universally followed but is in effect in many 
states. There is a growing tendency to look with disfavor upon 
protests which are made after contests have been played and lost 
and which undoubtedly would not have been made had tlie game 
been won. Likewise, most states are definite in their dealings with 
schools that remove their teams from field or court before the natural 
conclusion of contests in which they are competing. Such a proce¬ 
dure hardly can be justified educationally. 

Most states rule that the use of ineligible players by a school 
automatically results in forfeiture of the game or games in whidi 
such players participate. Usually this action results regardless of 

” Massachu.sctts High School Principals’ Association, 1046 Constitution and 
Bij-hawSj page 11. 

“Washington High School Athletic Association, 1944-1945 Official Hand- 
book, page 23. 
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the circumstances under which the violation occurred. In Michi¬ 
gan, however, leagues or athletic conferences may act on forfeitures 
insofar as they affect the standings of teams in their own organiza¬ 
tions. Circumstances regarding the violation, of course, are re¬ 
ported to the state atliletic association and handled in the regular 
way. It has been felt in Michigan tliat leagues could do as they 
wished regarding standings of schools in games won or lost, even 
if a school had used ineligible players. If the schools competing in 
contests are not league members the games have been declared for¬ 
feited by the state association if ineligible players participated. It 
is interesting to note that, in virtually all cases, leagues have de¬ 
clared all games forfeited in which ineligible players have partici¬ 
pated. They have hesitated to establish a precedent of norrforfei- 
ture tlrat might cause later embarrassment. The Michigan rnle 
provides 

Accidental, intentional, or otherwise use of ineligible players may re¬ 
sult in forfeiture by a junior or senior high school of all games in which 
tlrat or those ineligible players participated. Any league or association 
of schools may, by notification to the State Director, determine the stand¬ 
ing of schools within its own. league or organization with reference to 
forfeiture. 

In contrast to the Michigan policy, again it is significant to note 
that in most states, protests based on declaration of iireligibility of 
participants, usually result in automatic forfeiture. South Carolina 
has such a typical regulation:^® 

Any school that violates any of tire eligibility rules of this League may 
he suspended by a two-tbirds vote of the Executive Committee. Charges 
may be brought at any time previous to or subsequent to a contest, and if 
the player or players are declared ineligible he shall be debarred from 
other participations and all games participated in by such ineligible 
player shall be forfeited to the team or teams using only eligible players, 
provided that if a team is eliminated before an inter-district game the 
district from which tire eliminated team comes shall have the right to 
select another district champion in the place of the eUminated district 
champion. Provided, further that if a team is eliminated after the first 
inter-district game the ineligible team will be eliminated and the schedule 
of eliminations will continue as set up. If the team with the ineligible 

“Michigan High School Athletic Association, Handbook (1947-1948),p. 03 

““ South Carolina High School League, 1940-1947 Constitution, pages 53-54. 
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S er won the last elimination game previous to the time it is declared 
gible the game shall not count and the team with the eligible players 
shall continue in the elimination. 

Indiana has had experience with court action in protest of the 
rulings of its state association.^® 

The Athletic Council deplores the action of any individual or individ¬ 
uals in resorting to court action in seeking redress in high school athletic 
difficulties in the I.PI.S.A.A. and authorizes the Board of Control to secure 
legal advice and fight such cases through the Supreme Court of Indiana 
if deemed necessary. 

The Montana High School Athletic Association .sets up a definite 
procedure for handling protests, stating that they must be written 
in six copies and accompanied by a $5 deposit, which is returned if 
the protest is allowed. A protest must be filed within 10 days after 
a contest unless information which was the basis for it was not ob¬ 
tainable within that time. The school against which the protest is 
made is given a copy of the charges and allowed a reasonable time 
to answer them, after which the decision of the atliletic hoard is 
made. Montana will allow protests for the following alleged 
grievance.s:®* 

A member school may protest another for violating the rules of the 
Association, for violating the spirit of fair play or good sportsmanship, for 
using an ineligible player, for breahmg an athletic contract. 

New York also has an established procedure for protests. Its 
rule on forfeitures is definite.®® 

If a school uses ineligible pupils in any interschool contests, such con¬ 
tests shall be forfeited to the opposing school or schools. 

All cases of eligibility should be referred to the league president for 
decision. The league presidents should be guided by association rules 
and by-laws and may request help in their interpretation from the sec¬ 
tional board. 

Appeal may be made without penalty from decisions of the league 
president to the sectional board, wliich will review arguments or evidence, 

“Indiana High School Adiletic Association, 1947 Constitution, Rules, and By- 
Laws, page 9. 

““Montana High School Athletic Association, 1943 Constitution, page 19. 

““ New York State Public High School Atliletic Association, 1940-1947 Hand- 
hook, pages 39-40, 
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and which will have power to confirm or reverse the judgment o£ the 
league presidents. 

Appeals may be taken from die judgment of the sectional boards to the 
executive committee. 

If a case cannot be satisfactorily determined by the Association ofiicers, 
it shall be referred to the Director of the Health and Physical Education 
Division of the State Education Department. 

Missouri makes this statement regarding charges or protests which 
one school may make against another:^® 

A school making charges against anotiier school to be taken up at the 
meeting of the Board of Control shall make tiiem in the form of writing 
and accompany them with a certified check of $15.00 which will be re¬ 
turned when it appears before the Board of Control to press the charges. 

Minnesota’s regulation regarding automatic forfeiture is typical 
of those in most states.^'^ 

The penalty for playing an ineligible player shall be forfeiture of die 

? ame and disqualification of the player from interschool athletics for one 
1) year from date of ofiense. 

South Dakota has an interesting by-law tliat has as its purpose 
the confining of athletic disputes strictly to school officials.®® 

In case of complaints against schools for violations of die rules the 
Board of Control may suspend for one year any school whose case is 
represented by lawyers or delegadons of any sort other than bona fide 
school oflBcials. 

Some other states have similar regulations. 

Approval of meets and tournaments. Regulations for approval 
of meets and tournaments not sponsored by state athletic associa¬ 
tions are universal. They attempt to ensure that there will be 
equity in competition and protection to the contestants. In some 
states the approval procedure undoubtedly is a mere formality, 
whereas in others definite assurance must be given to state asso¬ 
ciation authorities tliat certain required standards will be met. 

“Missouri State High School Athletic Association, 1946 Handbook, page 11. 
“Minnesota State High School Athletic Association, 1946 Handbook, page 31. 
“South Dakota High School Athletic Association. 1946 Rules and Regula- 
tionSj page 21. 
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gdl In dupUeatn. Mall 


iMlh tvpin (a LenfUD 


APPLICATION FOH SANCTION 


OF INTEHSCHOLASTIC ATHLETIC MEET 
Miimeaota State High School League 

312 Plymouth Ditiliiuig 
MlimofliioUa 2, Mianc&ola 


AppUcDllon muil be placed an AJe at laoat SO doyi prevloua to opening dole of proposed taunuimBnt or meH. 

City.... 

Date_...____ 

MINI4ESOTA STATE HIGH SCHOOL LEAGUE 
312 Plymouth fiuildin^ 

Mlnncapolla 2, Minncaotn 
Dear Sira: 

On behalf of the.....................—_High SiJiool 

1 herewith apply for the ofllclal sanctloa of tho Board of Control o! the Minnesota Stale High School 
League for the following meet (or tounuunent): 

1 . Noture of Touniament or Meet;____-____ 

2. Propoeed Place nf Tournament:___.......—__..........._......___ 

3i Proposed Date of Thuroament:__—.........._...........____ 

4. Manager of Tournament;_...... ............—.......——............. __ 

5. Participating Schoole (Hat acheola which will participate or the aclioola which you antiolpale Inviting); 

6. Sponsor of Toumameoti .........................—.— ---........._... 


lo Goiuldcrgllen ot uld oppUceUen 1 hcrewllh ceriUy theb 

High Schoai Lv 

rr nwmbcM of liie etele BaaocJeUon oi a nelab« 
A Ibe KalionaJ FederaUen rule govendng pmrllclpeUoD In Inler-elate meelA !«■ limit oS 600 mllM round irip, will be cbeerved^ 


Buporlnlendest 

School 


FiGutiE 37. Application Form for Sanction of Intcrscholastic Meet (Minnesota), 


Minnesota and Illinois are examples of states that require filing in 
their state association offices of definite information regarding the 
type of meet, tournament, or interscholastic activity to be held. 
Their Applications for Sanction are prepared in duplicate by the en¬ 
tertaining organization. Approval is granted for the event, pro- 
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ILLINOIS HIGH SCHOOL ASSOCIATION 

II Sa LASALLE ST., CHICAGO 

APPLICATION FOR SANCTION 

OF 

NON-ATHLETIC INTERSCHOLASTIC ACTIVITY 

(Mftkc in doplicile and submit both copies.) 

Conditions of Sanctions: 

I'tie .’iciionl or organiiuLlQn applying (or sanctian agrees: 

li To conduct the meet strictly in accordance with the rules cf the ILLINOIS HIGH SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 
'L To supply the date Baked for belaw. 


Data to be Supplied by Applicant 

Name ot Manager in direct charge;.-..... 

Kind of Mwt for which aancUon la asked:.-.-. 

]5 participation in this meet limiUd to schools belonging to some interstate or national organization?. 

Give name of organization:....—....... 

On reverse aide, give names and addresses of judges to be used. 

Us/ and Beginning hour of each seosion: 


lot...... 4 th.... 

2nd________ 5th.-. 

8rd.i....-.... 6lh.... 

AWARDS: DeaeripUen Approi. Coel 

School:........... ?. 


Individual: 


List of Schools to Participstc: (List only schools Ihatere members of the IHSA) 


IIUnoiB High School Acaoclatloiip 
11 South LaSalle SL. 

Chicago, Hllnola. .... 19. 

I accept tho foregoing conditions of sanction end on behalf of... 

(iBitliiiUBa eesducllni the ant) 

I hereby apply for aanction of the I.H.S.A. for the........ 

(Hbm g« Unt) 

to be held in......___-...on.. 19. 

iCiiyj lUuiidlBv ar Fhl^ «w.) 

..Principal 

....High School 


Sanction wit'hhgld * acted on..... , 194.. 

Uy.........Exec. Sec. 

ILLINOIS HIGH SCHOOL ASSOCIATION 


riGDRE 38, Application Form for Sanction of Non-atliletic Inteischolastic 
Activity {Illinois). 
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vided that it complies with state association and National Federa¬ 
tion regulations (see Figures 37 and 38, pages 127 and 128). In 
Minnesota approval fir.st must be granted by the District Committee 
and subsequently acted upon by the State Board of Control. 

State association approval has also been a method by which un¬ 
desirable meets have been eliminated. Sometimes the circum¬ 
stances under which they have been held, or the sponsors of them, 
have been objectionable. By refusing to grant approval or by with¬ 
holding sanction until requirements have been met, state associa¬ 
tions have been able to provide better types of competition for high 
school contestants. The Michigan regulation, similar to those in 
most state associations, provides tbatF® 

A junior or senior high school conducting or competing in any meet or 
tournament not approved by the State Director shall be liable to probation 
or suspension. 

In some states meets or tournaments are defined as events in 
which three or more schools compete. In California the rule is 
strict in its intent to keep high school athletes from competing in 
any event except tliose directed by the schools themselves.®® 

All athletic activities, of whatsoever nature, involving more than two 
schools, must be under the direction, supervision, and control, of the 
Board of Managers of that section. 

1. If the competing schools are restricted to one section, the event 
must be approved by the Section Board of Managers. 

2. If the event involves competition between schools in more than one 
section, the event must be approved by the State Federated Council. 

3. Any violation of the above rules will automatically suspend the 
competing schools from the California Interscholastic Federation. 

In all tournaments, contests, competition, etc.. In which high school 
boys participate as representatives of their high schools, such tournaments, 
contests, etc., must be held under the auspices of a member high school. 
All rules of the C.I.F. in regard to eligibility must prevail. Boys who 
are not members of C.I.F. high schools or approved high schools must 
not be allowed to participate. The sponsoring member school of the 
C.I.F. must have approval from its section of the C.I.F. 

Limitation in number of contests and duration of seasons. Ac¬ 
tion in the direction of such limitation by state athletic associations 

® Michigan High School Athletic Association, 1947-1948 Handbook, page 02. 

“California Interscholastic Federation, Constitution (1944), page 3. 
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is comparatively recent. The thought has persisted in a great 
many schools tliat the number of games they should schedule is theh 
own business. During tire last few years there has been a tendency 
to establish limits in number of games, especially in football and 
basketball. Likewise, more requests have come to state associations 
to set up season limits in these two sports than in the others, because 
of outside pressure for postseason, interstate championship, so- 
called 'howl,” charity, and all-star games. In order that exploita¬ 
tion and undue emphasis might be lessened, many states have set 
a maximum for tire number of games tlrat a school may play and 
have limited the time during which its contests may occur. In many 
states these regulations, as they affect basketball, pertain to the 
regular season and make allowances for state association-sponsored 
tournament competition. In football especially, the practice period 
is often defined in its relation to the season. New York’s football 
rule is as follows-.®^ 

Intersohool competition in football shall be limited to a maximum of 
eight games per season. At least three weeks of training shall precede the 
first game. All organized practice and games shall be limited to the fall 
season (September 1 through November 30). Interschool competition in 
football shall be permitted only in those schools which have 20 or more 
boys physically fit and eligible for participation. Intersohool competition 
in six-man football shall be permitted only in those schools which have 
12 or more boys physically fit and eligible for partioipation. All football 
games (6-man and 11-man) shall be played following the rules of the 
National Federation Code of Interscholastic Football Rules, 

New Jersey has set up a regulation concerning all out-of-season 


Out of season practice for any sport which occurs during the following 
school year is forbidden by this Association. 

The school year is dated from September 1 to July 1 of the following 
year. 

Any school proved guilty of any violation of this rule shall be suspended 
from the Association for not less than one year, and no ratings for 
championship awards be given to said school in any sport approved or 
sponsored hy the Association. 

““ New York State Public High School Athletic Association, 1946-1947 Hand¬ 
book, page 37. 

“ New Jersey State Interscholastic Atliletic Association, 1946 Handbook,, 
page 39. 
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tJote: Football—^No football equipment shall be issued except a ball. 
Naturally, this ehminates the use of pads, helmets, shoes, pants, etc. 
Furthermore, there shall be no instruction, nor shall there be any coach 
iu charge of any group of boy.s using a football. This eliminates signal 
drill, instruction in jrassing and lacking, as well as any other kind of 
practice under any kind of supervision. 

The object of this explanation is to make clear the fact that there shall 
be no practice in football from the time of the last game in the fall to the 
first of September. Any subterfuge or sharp practice shall be construed 
as a violation of the rule. 

The Washington High School Athletic Association immediately 
suspends a school which competes in a post-season game. It de¬ 
fines its sport seasons as follows:®^ 

The football season shall begin with the first day of September in the 
fall and close with the Saturday following Thanksgiving; the basketball 
season shall begin when the football season ends and close with the last 
day of the State Basketball Tournament; the track and baseball seasons 
shall begin when the basketball season ends and close witli the 15th day 
of June. 

Virtually all states have definite regulations against organized 
summer football practice oi' before-season training camps. Indi¬ 
ana limits the number of basketball games to eighteen during the 
regular season and allows teams to play in two tournaments in addi¬ 
tion to the state association tournaments, provided that all the games 
played in one of the tournaments are counted in the season limita¬ 
tion. New York limits basketball to eighteen games, exclusive of 
sectional games and tliose necessary to break league ties. There 
must be two weeks of practice before the first basketball game may 
be played by a school in that state. 

Michigan has a combination football-basketball schedule limita¬ 
tion. Its regulation limits the number of football games each team 
representing a school may play, but additional basketball games 
may be played up to an established maximum.^'* 

A liigh school may have any number of teams but no school is to allow 
any team to play a combined schedule of more than twenty-four (24) 
games in football and basketball, not more than nine (9) games of which 

“"Washington High School Atlrletic Association, 1944-1945 Handbook, page 
33. 

^ Michigan High School Athletic Association, 1940-1947 Handbook, page 87. 
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may be In football. (The Representative Council recommends a limit of 

A Wgh fcW wh^cSoL^ not sponsor football may have a schedule of 
not to exceed eighteen (IS) basketball games for each of its teams. 

For schools sponsoring football, the basketbalUeason may begm on any 
date during the week in which Thanksgivmg Day occurs. Schools not 
sponsoringlootball may begin tlieir basketball seasons November IS. 


State association basketball tournament games are not included in 
these limitations. The basketball season ends with the start of 
tournament play by a school. Wisconsin and Kansas also have re¬ 
quirements that there must be at least three weeks of football prac¬ 
tice in the fall prior to the first game. , 

The Virginia High School League bars spring football and be¬ 
fore-season practice. The Virginia rule also specifies where practice 
should be held.^° 


No member school shall engage in regular practice or inter-school com¬ 
petition prior to September 1st in any athletic sport in which an mter- 

scholastic program is conducted by that school. 

Recommendation; That, insofar as pracbcahle facilitms provided by 
and under the conti'ol of the school he used for all athletic team piactioe 
purposes. 


Girls’ interscholastic athletics. Regulations relative to athletic 
activities for girls vary extensively in the different states of the na¬ 
tion. In recent years there has been a tendency to limit competi¬ 
tion for girls, with some states having eliminated intcrscliool play 
entirely. Nebraska and Ohio eliminated interscholastic basketball 
for girls. Illinois has the following rule concerning girls’ athletics; 


No school belonging to tlris Association shall permit girls to participate 
in inteischolastic contests: except that interscholastic contests in golt, 
archery, and tennis shall be permitted, provided they are conducted under 
the rules prescribed by the IlUnois League of High School Girls Athlefac 
Associations. 


In New York the regulation is even more specific.®'' 

“ Virginia” High School League, BuUetin, University of Virginia Extension 
Series, August. 1946, page 78. „ ,, , n. 

™ Illinois High School Athletic Association, 1947 Handbook, page 24. 

New York State Public High School Athletic Association. 1946-1947 Hand- 
book, page 32. 
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Intei'school competitive athletic activities shall be limited to boys only, 
enrolled in grades 9 to 12, inclusive. 

From the extremes in these states there is the other limit in OHa- 
homa, Iowa and Mississippi, where state championships in girls’ bas¬ 
ketball as well as track in the latter state are held. In Iowa a sepa¬ 
rate state girls’ high school athletic association conducts a series o£ 
regionals and a state basketball tournament. Further consideration 
is given to the subject of interschool athletics for girls in Chapter 
14. In most states there are no regulations specifically prohibiting 
girls’ athletics. In many of them, however, tliere are definite 
restrictions and recommendations. Apparently these are tire result 
of dissatisfaction with the manner in which some of the competition 
has been conducted in the past, rather than of disapproval of com¬ 
petition as such for high school girls. A number of states limit 
schedules in certain sports and recommend that only women coaches 
be allowed to coach girls’ teams. In virtually all states the eligibil¬ 
ity regulations of the state association apply equally to interscho¬ 
lastic athletic activities for girls and for boys. In states where tlie 
interschool program has been eliminated or curtailed, there have 
been eEorts to substitute something for it. Girls’ play days, festi¬ 
vals, and the formation of girls’ athletic associations are indicative 
of such efforts. 

All-star Football and Basketball Contests. During the last few 
years so-called "all-star” football and basketball contests have ap¬ 
peared in various sections of the country. In no instances are they 
conducted by state associations themselves. Some states have ap¬ 
proved them; others have assumed a hands-off attitude. In several 
states, however, definite action has been taken by state athletic as¬ 
sociations to prohibit them, in the belief that such contests are 
generally not consistent with sound educational high school athletic 
programs. True, the contestants in games of this kind are high 
school graduates; but there is a definite connection between such 
events and high school athletics because of the usual methods of se¬ 
lection of players for the games, the coaching, management, and 
officiating, and use of school equipment and facilities. 

This discussion of all-star out-of-season contests should not be 
confused with state association provisions that definitely prohibit 
participation by high school students in all-star games during the 
school year. Virtually all states have either direct or implied rules 
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to that effect. Here we are concerned only with football and bas¬ 
ketball all-star games usually played during the summer. 

Texas, Ohio, and Wisconsin are among the states that have had 
all-star football games conducted under the auspices of state coaches’ 
associations. In Texas such a game has been held for several years 
and is the concluding event of a coaching school, as it also is in Ohio. 
In Indiana a summer basketball game between “all-stars” of that 
state and Kentucky has been conducted under tire sponsorship of an 
Indiana newspaper. In Minnesota a state all-star game formerly 
was sponsored by two state newspapers, but regulations in that state 
now prohibit such contests. Illinois also has had a state all-star 
summer basketball game, sponsored by the state coaches’ associa¬ 
tion. Approval for a limited period was granted for this game by 
the State Association of Illinois. An all-star football game for 
charity, promoted by a municipality and managed by an individual, 
has been played in the Upper Peninsula of Michigan. 

Several .state associations have adopted by-laws that discourage 
this type of contest, which usually assumes the aspects of a commer¬ 
cial venture. 


Participation, directly, of indirectly, in the management, supervision, 
player selection, coaching or promotion, of all-star high school teams, high 
school championship teams, or similar teams in contests in any sport, 
having or not having definite seasons in the I.H.S.A.A., unless under the 
supervision and auspices of the I.H.S.A.A. by member schools, by tlreir 
school officials or by their teachers, shall be considered a violation of the 
spirit and purpose, if not the actual wording of these rules and regula¬ 
tions; and schools violating the spirit, purpose or wording of these rules 
and regulations as indicated herein shall cause their school to be sus¬ 
pended from the I.H.S.A.A. for such length of time as the I.H.S.A.A. 
Board of Control deems advisable. Approved officials shall be suspended 
for promoting such contests. (Indiana High School Athletic Association) 

ft w * 

Participation by member schools, by their school officials, by their 
teachers or coaches, directly or indirectly in the officiating, management, 
organization, supervision, play selection, coaching or promotion, of “all- 
star” high school teams, high school championship teams or similar teams 
in contests or exhibitions in any sport, unless under the supervision, 
auspices, or approval of the I.H.S.A.A. shall be considered a violation of 
the spirit of the I.H.S.A.A. Violation of tire rule by a school official, a 
teacher or coach shall cause that school where said school official, teacher. 
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or coach is employed to be suspended from membership in the I.H.S.A.A. 
Approved officials shall be suspended for promoting or officiating such 
contests. (Iowa High School Athletic Association) 

# 1> 

No athletic director, coach, principal, teacher or other official of a 
member school or any athletic official registered with the Illinois High 
School Athletic Association shall assist, either directly or indirectly, with 
the coaching, management, direction, selection of players, promotion or 
officiating of any “all-star” or similar contest in which one or more of the 
competing teams is composed of high school players or players who, dur¬ 
ing the previous year, were rnembers of a high school team, unless such 
contest is sanctioned by this Association. (Illinois High School Athletic 
Association) 

A. No athletic director, coach, teacher, or administrator of a Michigan 
high school, and no athletic official registered with the Michigan High 
School Athletic Association shall at any time assist either directly or in¬ 
directly with the coaching, management, direction, selection of players, 
promotion, or officiating of any “all-star” or similar contest in football or 
basketball in which one or more of the competing teams is composed of a 
player or player.s, who, during the previous school year, were members of 
a high school football or basketball team. 

B. Any high school which uses an individual as a coach or manager of 
an interscholastic athletic team who has violated the provisions of Section 
A of this Rule shall be subject to probation or suspension. 

C. Any individual who violates the provisions of Section A of this Rule 
shall be ineligible for registration as an athletic official with the Michigan 
High School Athletic Association for a period of at least one year. 
(Michigan High School Athletic Association) 

From the above it will be seen that tliese regulations in tire various 
states actually do not prohibit all-star contests. Rather, their disci¬ 
plinary action involves schools that employ violators of the rules 
concerned. It is also significant to refer to the Statement Regard¬ 
ing All-Star and Out-of-Season Athletic Contests adopted at the 
National Federation meeting at St. Petersburg, Fla., in January, 
1947, inasmuch as it reflects the attitudes and basis for the state ac¬ 
tions indicated (see pages 26-27 ). 

Special Contest and Administiiative Regulations 

Some selected special regulations that have been adopted by state 
associations are listed below. They may seem somewhat unusual. 
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especially when the reasons for their enactment are not fully under¬ 
stood. 

No football championships. In contrast to the thirteen states tliat 
decided championships in football in 1947, a few states have by-laws 
specifically prohibiting them. Most of the state associations, how¬ 
ever, make no reference to this matter. The Wisconsin regulation 
is illusti-ative of those which do.®® 

There shall be no attempt to determine tire state high school football 
championship and no team shall schedule games for that purpose. 

Kansas, likewise, is opposed to the possibility of schools deter¬ 
mining state championship in football and makes this additional re¬ 
striction:®® 

No fontball games shall be played except those scheduled by and en¬ 
tirely under the control of the principals of the schools represented by 
the teams playing, or of the Board of Control. No games may be played 
upon a neutral held without tire sanction of the Board of Control. 

Note; The Board of Conti'ol disapproves the policy of playing games 
on neutral fields and is opposed to the sanctioning of games which are 
sponsored in any way by agencies outside the schools. 

Conduct of coaches, A number of states have regulations rela¬ 
tive to the conduct of athletes and possible penalties for unsports¬ 
manlike actions, Alabama has such a rule which applies to coaches. 
It is also effective against a school that employs a man affected by 
the rule.'"’ 

A coach proven guilty of immoral or unsportsmanlike conduct may be 
disqualified by the Central Board of Control. Any school using a dis¬ 
qualified coach shall be subject to suspension from the Association. 

Conduct of team followers. Several states have rules that make 
the home school responsible for the conduct of the crowd. Several 
others insist that a team is responsible for its followers wherever it 
plays. Minnesota has such a rule.'*®^ 

““ Wisconsin Interscholastic Athletic As.sociatlon Twenty-third Annual Year 
'Book (1946), page 14. 

'“Kansas State High School Athletic Association 1946-1947 Constitution, 
Rules, and By-Laws, page 19. 

"Alabama High School Atlrletic Association, Handbook (1945-1940), p. 70. 

“Minnesota State High School League, 1946 Handbook, page 30. 
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Visiting teams shall be held responsible for the conduct of visitors from 
the home town regardless of where the contest is being played. 

Nevada is a little less specific in its regulation. 

Officials should be provided to keep spectators off the field of play dur¬ 
ing contests; and it shall be the duty of all schools of this organization to 
cultivate a sportsmanlike attitude on the part of the pupils and public 
toward the visiting team. 

No Decoration Day or Christmas Day games. California lists 
under the heading “Important Rulings” of tire California Interscho¬ 
lastic Federation tire following statement on tliis matter 

No interscholastio games of any kind are to bo played on Decoration 
Day or Christmas Day. 

Midweek contests. Several states recommend that games not be 
played by high schools during school time or on evenings preceding 
a school day. In Ohio a definite rule requires that approval be se¬ 
cured from the Commissioner for all such games.'^^ 

The consent of the Commissioner must be secured before engaging in 
an inter-school contest on any day of the week when school is in session 
except Friday afternoon. 

A request under this rule must be made or countersigned by the super¬ 
intendent, principal, or faculty manager, and should reach the Commis¬ 
sioner not later than one week before the date of the proposed contest. 

Application of athletic rules to all interscholastic extracurricular 
activities. The regulation concerning this matter apparently is im¬ 
plied in some states but is specifically stated for each activity in 
others. Some activities associations have specific eligibility and con¬ 
test regulations for each activity. Texas makes a single statement 
On the matter as a preface to its eligibility regulations.'*® 

The foUowing eligibility rules shall apply to every contest held under 
the auspices of this League. School principals and superintendents are 

“Nevada Interscholastic League, 1946 Constitution and By-Laws, page 14. 

“California Interscholastic Federation, 1944 Constitution, page 3. 

“ Ohio High School Athletic Association, 1948-1947 Constitution, page 25. 

“Texas University Interscholastic League, Constitution and Rules, Univer¬ 
sity of Texas Bulletin, page 17. 
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charged widi the responsibiUty of seeing that_ these rules are strictly ob- 
servfd in each and every contest in which their pupils engage. 


Fees ior athletic officials. Texas has established a scale for the 
payment of athletic officials which is based on the receipts of con¬ 
tests. Several states have established flat maximum fees and ex¬ 
pense allowances. The Texas plan is unique. 


Receipts 

If up to $100. 

If $100 to $200. 

If $200 to $.‘500. 

If $500 to $1,000 .. 
If $1,000 to $2,000. 
If $2,000 to $3,000. 
If $3,000 to $4,000. 
If $4,000 to $.5,000. 
If $5,000 to $10,000 
If $10,000 or above. 


Fee 
$ 7.50 
10.00 
15.00 
20.00 
25.00 
30.00 
35.00 
40.00 
45.00 
60.00 


Certain specified mileage is allowed, dependent upon the number 
of officials h-aveling together (5^ to 8^ per mile) as well as meals and 
lodging. Failure on die part of a school to adhere to the payment 
schedule . . shall carry the same penalty as the violation of any 
other eUgibility rule; that is, forfeiture of the game.” The District 
Committee, however, may decide that an emergency existed and 
waive die penalty. 

Rhode Island has a different scheme.^’^ 


The fees for officials in football, baseball, and basketball are as follows: 


Football 

Class A. 

. $10.00 

Class B 
$10.00 

Glass G 
$10.00 



10.00 

10.00 



10.00 

10.00 


. 16.00 

15.00 

16.00 


7.00 

6.00 

6.00 






“liiid., page 78. i,-,, 7 r 

Rhode*^Island Secondary School Principals Association, 1944 Manual of 

Committee on Athletics, pages 14-15. 
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Baseball 

Class A 

Class B 

Class C 

Weekday games. 

Games scheduled on or transferred to Sat- 
days, holidays, or evenings 

$ 7.00 

$ 6.00 

$ 6.00 

1 official. 

10.00 

a.oo 

7.00 

2 officials (each). 

7.00 

6.00 

6.00 

Bashethall 

Class A 

Class B 

Class C 

Two officials required (each). 

$ 9.00 

$ 9.00 

$ 9.00 


In play-off games tlie fees in both baseball and basketball shall be 
$10.00 per official. 

Four officials shall be assigned to all floodlight and Class A holiday 
football games. Three will be assigned to all others unless a fourth one 
is requested by the competing schools. This applies to non-league as 
well as league games, to which assignments are made by the Commis¬ 
sioner of officials. 

Probationary officials in all sports are to be paid $1.00. The officials 
are to be assigned by tire Commissioner only upon application by the 
home team involved. 

Officials are entitled to one-half fee in case they report at the field for 
duty and no game is played. Schools which have made an attempt to 
communicate with officials before they leave home for the game are ex¬ 
empt from this charge. Such notification must be made not less than 
two hours before game time. The school’s responsibility rests only in 
reaching the official by telephone. Postponed games retain the original 
fee regardless of date. 

No combination of schools for athletic purposes. This rule is im¬ 
plied in most of the state association regulations. Louisiana states 
it definitely.’'® 

No two high schools will be permitted to unite for athletic purposes. 

Elimination of interschool boxing. A Michigan regulation that 
became effective in 1938 states:‘‘® 

There shall be no interscholastic competition In boxing. 

This rule was adopted because of difficulties that appeared inevi¬ 
table if such action were not taken. It seemed apparent that inter¬ 
school boxing ceased to be a sport of skill and became one of combat 

“Louisiana High School Athletic Association, 1944 Handbook, page 18. 

“ Michigan High School Athletic Association, 1947-1948 Handbook, page 44. 
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in which punishment o£ one of the contestants was necessary in. 
order that the other might win. Difficulties also were encountered 
in teaching and officiating the activity and at the same time keep¬ 
ing educational objectives in mind. Many communities had too 
keen an interest in boxing as an interschool activity. Usually it is 
fine as an intramural activity and may be encouraged. Within the 
school it can be conti-ollcd and kept on its right level as an activity 
of skill. Michigan was prompted in its action by the resolution 
adopted by the Society of State Directors of Physical and I-Iealth 
Education at its Twelfth Annual Meeting held at Atlanta, Ga., April 
19, 1938, and reaffirmed at its St. Louis meeting, April 8-9, 1946, as 
follows: 

WiiEnEAS, There seems to be an increasing tendency to promote in- 
terscholastio boxing in some communities and on the part of some indi¬ 
viduals; and 

Whereas, The activity on such a liighly competitive basis is known to 
be potentially dangerous to the welfare of boys participating; and 

Whereas, The Society of State Directors of Health and Physical Educa¬ 
tion desires to strengthen its resolution regarding interscholastic boxing 
adapted on April 19, 1938; 

Be It Tkerefore Resolved, That the Society of State Directors of 
Physical and Health Education again disavow all intention to give support 
to this development and again recommend that school officials in positions 
to control boxing matches between school teams, eliminate tliis activity 
from their athletic programs; 

Be It Further Resolved, That this Society again encourage the Na¬ 
tional Federation of High School Athletic Associations to establish an of¬ 
ficial policy disapproving boxing as an interscholastic sport. 


Summary 

This summary presents a few brief statements regarding each of 
the contest regulations discussed in this chapter. They are not 
necessarily conclusions but rather are attempts to show some of the 
actual common practices. 

Contracts for athletic contests. Most state athletic associations 
supply contract forms and will not be concerned with disputes be¬ 
tween schools involving contract violations unless standard contmet 
forms were properly executed. Written contracts, properly signed 
by authorized school officials, should be in existence for all inter¬ 
scholastic athletic contests. 
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Eligibility-list procedures. Virtually all states have some plan 
for the exchange of lists of eligible players prior to contests. This 
varies from a formal letter in one state sent by one school principal 
to the other bsting eligible boys for a game, to plans in other states 
for the preparation of complete scholastic and athletic data on all 
contestants, wliich are exchanged prior to each contest. In some 
states schools send complete data to each school on its schedule at 
the start of the season, with a supplementary list being sent later 
carrying names of eligible players only. In a few states, only the 
latter lists are sent. In many states data on all contestants are sent 
to the state association office, either at the start or the end of the 
season. 

Records of transfer students. Such records usually are one of 
two types; (1) a combination scholastic and athletic blank, or (2) 
a strictly athletic record blank with only such scholastic information 
as is necessary to determine athletic eligibility. It is usual for state 
affiletic associations to furnish transfer blanks, thus providing a com¬ 
mon procedure for recording and forwarding athletic and scholastic 
information regarding students who transfer from one school to 
another. 

Certification of athletic coaches. It is an almost universal regula¬ 
tion that only faculty members who receive their pay from public 
school funds may be engaged as athletic coaches. Usually, they 
must be regularly certificated teachers with specified teaching loads 
in addition to coaching duties. 

Registration of athletic officials. Nearly one-half of the state.s re¬ 
quire that athletic officials iir designated sports must be registered 
with their state associations for the current year in order to be 
eligible to officiate in high school games. Usually, there are differ¬ 
ent classifications of officials, dependent upon a number of factors, 
including ratings from schools, experience, examination grades, at¬ 
tendance at rules meetings, and the like. 

Faculty managers at contests. Regulations providing for faculty 
managers at contests are desirable. They have been incorporated 
in the by-laws of a majority of state athletic associations. Respon¬ 
sibility for the athletic program rests with the school administration, 
although phases of it are delegated to faculty managers. Student 
management always should be under the supervision of faculty 
managers. 
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Protests and forfeitures. Protest procedures are outlined defi¬ 
nitely in a number of states. Protests usually must be in writing 
and be made within a specified time. It should be kept in mind, 
however, that the state association executive body always has the 
right to make investigations of alleged violations, even tliough no 
formal protest has been filed. In almost all states the use of ineh- 
gible players by a school automatically results in forfeiture of all 
games in which such contestants participated. 

Approval of meets and tournaments. When three or more schools 
compete in an athletic event it is common practice in most states to 
require that there be state association approval of it. This procedure 
is to ensure tliat regulations will be in effect which are comparable 
to those under which regular state association events are conducted. 
Thus, competing and entertaining schools, as well as contestants, 
are protected to an extent greater than otherwise might be the case. 

Limitation in number of contests and duration of seasons. There 
seems to be a tendency on the part of state associations to limit the 
number of games during regular seasons in certain sports, notably 
in football and basketball. Likewise, season limits are defined in 
these two sports as well as in some others. Practice periods, in re¬ 
lation to seasons, also are stipulated in several states. 

Girls’ interscholastic athletics. Most states have no specific regu¬ 
lations regarding interscholastic athletic activities for ghls. There 
is some tendency to limit the program so that it will conform to 
standards established by national women’s organizations. Com¬ 
monly the general eligibility regulations of state associations apply 
alike to girls and boys; 

All-star football and basketball contests. Such contests are held 
in several states, sponsored by various organizations or individuals, 
not by state associations. To stop these games, an increasing num¬ 
ber of states are adopting regulatory measures that usually concern 
violations of established rules in this regard by school personnel who 
subsequently will be connected with interscholastic athletic pro¬ 
grams. 

Special contest and administrative rules. The following matters 
are the subjects of rather uncommon or unusual rules found in the 
by-laws of one or more state athletic associations: 

1. Elimination of football championships. 

2. Conduct of coaches. 




Chapter 6 ^—---— - - 

POLICIES AND ADMINISTRATION PLANS FOR 
_ lOCAL ATHLETIC PROGRAMS 

Importance of the Local School Administrative Policy 

Just as state associations must have well-defined policies to guide 
them in tlie performance of tlieir administiative responsibilities, so 
a local high school should be certain tlrat its local administrative 
policies concerning athletics are well understood. If all members 
of the staff have a thorough understanding of the procedures they 
are to follow, many pitfalls, embarrassing situations, and misunder¬ 
standings may be avoided. 

Knowledge of -problems necessary. Previous chapters have con¬ 
sidered phases of administration of the athletic program from na¬ 
tional and state viewpoints. In each instance there has been refer¬ 
ence to the school itself, the local school athletic association, local 
boards of education, or the school administration. The reason for 
such consideration is self-evident. Without the local school and its 
organization for administering the atliletic program, there would 
he no program. The importance of this seemingly trite statement 
cannot be overemphasized. The measure of success of athletics in 
our schools today is dependent upon the plans for handling them 
and the interest and integrity of die schoolmen responsible for the 
programs. 

Many men and women come out of our teacher-training institu¬ 
tions with htde or no intimation of the problems in athletics that 
they may be called upon to face. This is not an indictment of the 
colleges and universities. Rather, it is the statement of a condition 
caused by the seeming impossibility of including at least a cursory 
review of athletic matters in the busy college schedules of men and 
women who wiU assume administrative positions in education. In 
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every instance the prospective superintendent or principal will be 
the final authority for the administration of the athletic program in 
his school, He should receive some insight into this responsibility, 
which he is bound to assume. Even if he comes into a system in 
which much of his responsibility may be delegated, he still should 
know the problems in order that he may be familiar and sympa¬ 
thetic with them. 

The day has gone when, because a man has played outstanding 
football, basketball, or baseball in college, he may be considered 
adequately prepared to administer an efficient educational athletic 
program. Such a program calls for well-defined organization and 
public relations, understanding of the relation of the school to the 
state athletic association, delegation of duties and responsibilities, 
understanding of eligibility and contest administrative regulations, 
relations witlr otlier schools—all these and many others, as well as 
tlie ability to coach one or more sports or to see that faculty mem¬ 
bers are secured who are able to perform such duties. The realiza¬ 
tion that all these matters may be in the day’s work of the super¬ 
intendent, principal, adiletic director, faculty manager, coach, and 
assistant coach is reason enough that attention be given them before 
a person is placed in a situation where they are part of his job. 
Another most important matter in the establishment of the program 
is that of determining the place of athletics with relation to physical 
education. Likewise, the relation of interscholastics to intramurals 
should be definitely understood. 

Internal control principles in athletics. Dr. Harlan C. Koch of 
the University of Michigan asked 88 students in a class in high 
school administration to list principles which they thought should be 
included in the internal control of high school athletics. Thirty- 
eight specific items were mentioned by five or more students. The 
following principles were included in tliose presented by at least 
one-third of the class. The number of students and the percentage 
of the class mentioning them are given in parentheses.^ 

1. Rules of eligibility for participation in interscholastic competition 
should be adopted under stipulations of the state athletic association. 
(80 students, 90.9% of the class) 

2. Athletic competition should be developed by the department of 

‘Harlan C. Koch, “Proposed Principles of Internal Control of High School 
Athletics,” The School Review, September, 1937, pages 525-528. 
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physical education as an integral part of its program. (78 student.s, 
88.6% of the class) 

3. The program of interscholastic athletics should be in harmony with 
objectives of secondary education. (76 students, 86.4% of the class) 

4. The principal should have appellate jurisdiction in athletic matters. 
(75 students, 85.2% of the class) 

5. The coach should be a full-time member of the teaching staff. 
(71 students, 80.7% of the class) 

6. The development of good sportsmanship should be the major aim 
in competition. (53 students, 60.2% of tlie class) 

7. Athletics should be financed by the board of education. (50 
students, 56.8% of the class) 

8. Physical examinations should be prerequisite to participation. 
(39 students, 44.3% of the class) 

9. Teachers should not be exposed to pressure from any source with 
regard to matters of eUgibility. (36 students, 40.9% of the class) 

10. The principal should delegate the management of finances to a 
member of the faculty. (35 students, 39.8% of the class) 

11. Both the school and the community should be educated concerning 
the basic values of interscholasdc athletics. (31 students, 35.2% of tho 
class) 

12. Awards having intrinsic, rather than symbolic, value should be 
eliminated. (29 students, 33% of the class) 

Establishing and Defining the Athletic Policy 

If an established and well-defined athletic policy is in existence 
in a school it can be pointed to constantly as the objective of the 
athletic pi ogram. It should include both tlie interschool and intia- 
mural programs, as well as the attitude of the administration toward 
such common coritioversial problems as girls’ and junior high school 
interscholastic athletics, awards, schedules, and finances. General 
policies knovm ahead of time may alleviate many difficult situations. 

Relation of athletic policies and outside groups. Any school, re¬ 
gardless of its size, can and should define its athletic policy and 
inform its patrons accordingly. This statement simply means that 
the administration should decide on the program to be followed 
throughout the year and adhere to it. Circumstances and local 
situations often affect and sometimes either seriously inhibit or over¬ 
stimulate school adminishators in determining tlie number and ex¬ 
tent of their schools’ athletic activities. There are the “downtown” 
interests that frequently are more concerned with the athletic record 
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and superiority of the local high school team than with the educa¬ 
tional values of atliletics and the welfare of the participants. Also, 
there are those individuals who have no idea of the problems in¬ 
volved in some of the suggestions made by students themselves or 
by apparently well-wishing school pati-ons. The activities of such 
people present a real problem to the school administrator. They 
make it all the more important that the school’s athletic policy 
should be understood, and it will not be unless it is discussed and 
brought out in the open. However, one should not be too intent 
upon an immediate change in the entrenched athletic policies of a 
community. 

It is easiest for the superintendent or principal in a small com¬ 
munity to be the leader—if he actually takes the lead. This state¬ 
ment means that he may discuss with his board of education, social 
and civic groups, influential townspeople, and school student bodies 
tire athletic program to be sponsored during the year. Policies in 
other progressive communities should be cited. National trends 
may be quoted. Advice is available from state or national officials 
on matters pertaining to athletics. The same procedure holds true 
for schools in larger communities. In larger cities, however, usually 
there is not tlie attempt by the public to dictate policies regarding 
atliletics that is to be found in the small town, because urban stu¬ 
dents and patrons have more varied interests, with the result that 
there often is not the keenness of interest in atlrletic details or man¬ 
agement found in smaller schools. In large schools, interest in team 
members is likely to be less personal. 

Athletic policy considerations. Problems in determining a 
school’s atMetic policy will vary witli its locality. However, there 
are some common matters to which school administrators may well 
give consideration in establishing their athletic programs and poli¬ 
cies: 

1. The relation and division of available facilities and personnel 
between intramural and interscholastic athletics. 

2. The number of sports activities in which the school can offer 
(a) proper teaching and coaching; (b) adequate equipment; and 
(c) satisfactory playing facilities. 

3. Educationally justifiable athletic schedules—length of them 
and frequency of games. 
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4. Methods of financing the atliletic program. , ,, , 

5. Determining whether girls’ interscholastic athletics should be 

a part of the program. i 4 . 1 , 

6 . ’ The place of junior high school athletics in the general ath¬ 
letic program. , . r 4 , 1 . 

7. The student and faculty relation in the organization tor the 

8. Understanding of the relation of the local school to its league 

and state athletic association. , , .. r 4,4 

9. The policy of the school in the care of, and payment tor, ath¬ 
letic injuries. r 

10. Delegation of authority to coaches or faculty managers in 

matters pertaining to contracts, eligibility, equipment, schedules, 
officials, and the like. 

Division of Responsibility in a Local School 

It has been stated previously fliat the local superintendent of 
schools in virtually all states is, in the last analysis, responsible for 
the athletic program of a school. In some instances the principal 
is charged with this responsibility; but ostensibly his authority is 
derived from the administrative head of last resort, the superintend¬ 
ent, regardless of the size of the school. If the school is a one-man 
institution, the superintendent acts in all capacities and there is no 
division of responsibility. If it is larger, tlie principal assumes con¬ 
trol and in turn delegates part of the immediate responsibilities to 
athletic directors, faculty managers, or coaches. The relation of 
these officials to each otlier, their responsibilities, and the place to 
be fiUed by student managers and athletes will be discussed here. 

The superintendent of schools. In the first place it is the duty 
of tlie superintendent to keep before the community the fact tliat 
athletics are one of die component parts of the educational pro¬ 
gram. If the athletic program cannot be justified educationally, as 
are other phases of the curriculum—^both in school and outside of 
school—then it has no excuse for existence. Athletics should 
always be so conducted that emphasis may be placed on their value 
as an educational tool for the training of citizens. The superin¬ 
tendent should be instrumental in the formation of the school s ath¬ 
letic policy. He should have a definite understanding with prin¬ 
cipals, athletic directors, or coaches concerning it, and then expect 
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and give support in carrying out that policy. Also, the superin¬ 
tendent should take the responsihility for seeing that the board of 
education is kept informed on the athletic program and policy of 
the school or schools. The success of the program is no longer to 
be measured in terms of number of games won or lost. Rather, it 
should be evaluated botli on tire attitude of contestants and specta¬ 
tors and on the harmony with which it fits into the remainder of 
the curriculum. 

The high school principal. The relation of the high school prin¬ 
cipal to the athletic program is more definite and detailed than 
tliat of the superintendent of schools in most instances. Athletics 
are a part of the curriculum of the principal’s school. Actually, 
athletics should be considered a subject to be taught and one from 
which educational experiences are to be derived, both by contest¬ 
ants and student spectators. It is oirly natural, tlrerefore, that the 
principal will be charged with many details, part of which he may 
delegate if tire school is of sufficient size. He should thoroughly 
understand the athletic policy of the entire school system. If his 
school is one of several in the system, the athletic program in his 
institution should be conducted in accordance with tire general 
scheme advocated or in effect in the city concerned. Early in the 
school year, all concerned with the program should understand 
their individual responsibilities. The principal should make sure 
that they do and then should give his unqualified support to each 
individual. 

Chief among the details for which the principal is responsible is 
that of eligibility of contestants. Such certification always should 
be based on complete information concerning .students’ athletic and 
scholastic histories. Also, student bodies should be instructed in 
their responsibilities for contributing to the value of the athletic 
program. The principal may do much to bring about better rela¬ 
tions between schools by attempting to foresee and forestall any 
possible diflrerences or misunderstandings. Attempts should be 
made to settle them before they develop, and for most of them 
every possible effort should be made to avoid publicity. As evi¬ 
dence of his interest in the athletic program, the principal should 
attend as many of the contests as possible. Commendations of out¬ 
standing examples of good sportsmanship or fine citizenship should 
be given to visiting schools. There should be a definite under- 
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standing with all school athletic oIEcials regarding their respon¬ 
sibilities concerning game officials, Bnances, schedules, care of play¬ 
ing facilities, control of spectators, care of contestants, and so on. 
Usually it is the principal's duty to proportion existing facilities of 
the physical plant of tire school between intramural and interscho- 
lastic athletics, as well as between boys’ and girls' activities. The 
principal should see that athletics are an integral part of the school’s 
physical education program. 

The athletic director or coach. In this discussion these terms will 
he used synonymously. In some large high schools faculty man¬ 
agers perform many administi-ative details delegated to them by 
the principal, but in the vast majority of schools the atliletic director 
is the coach. Responsibilities listed for both might thus be con¬ 
sidered as applying to the one concerned. The athletic policy of the 
school should be understood completely by athletic director or coach. 
It would be futile for either of them to advocate or conduct a pro¬ 
gram not in accord with tire policy of the administration. Either 
the director should influence the superintendent and principal to 
adopt the policies proposed, or he should follow theii-s. There is 
neither room nor justification for two athletic policies in one school 
system. 

The proposed athletic schedules should be considered first from 
the welfare standpoint of the students who will be competing. 
Likewise, they should be educationally sound. The coach or ath¬ 
letic director may do much to enlist the aid of the community in es¬ 
tablishing a character-building program. There should be agree¬ 
ment that persons guilty of exliibiting unsportsmanlike conduct be 
refused admission to athletic contests. Minute attention should 
be given to such matters as securing qualified, neutral game officials 
and complete preparation of all details for athletic contests. The 
coach, as such, should bring real educational technique into his 
coaching of each sport and should remember that at all times he is a 
pattern for the behavior and sportsmanship of the boys under his 
dh-ection, as well as for many student and adult spectators. The 
athletic director or coach may develop a relation with other members 
of the school faculty that will be most beneficial to the program, 
keeping them informed of schedules, important rulings, eligibility 
regulations, state association policies, and interesting anecdotes con- 
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cerning the sport in season. In short, he should keep the school and 
all its divisions informed regarding athletics. Here a word of cau¬ 
tion may be necessary in this connection. The position of coach, 
faculty manager, or athletic dhector should never be used to influ¬ 
ence a teacher to declare a student eligible. Students soon will 
learn of such procedures and will seek aid in obtaining special con¬ 
cessions. 

The student manager. Student managers should be not only 
necessary but valuable aids in administering a local school athletic 
program. They may be made the connecting link between faculty 
control of athletics and the student body and athletes themselves. 
In this capacity a student manager may be invaluable to his coach 
or faculty manager. He has the students’ point of view and may be 
of real aid in making the program run smoothly. His responsibili¬ 
ties should be delegated ones entirely and should not extend beyond 
the school. The care of equipment and the attending to specific 
details in connection with visiting teams, game officials, home-game 
arrangements, and practice sessions—^these and many more should 
be jobs performed most efficiently by student managers. 

Some student managers are elected to their positions; others 
are appointed by the principal, athletic director, or coach. Some¬ 
times they are boys who, because of being over age or having too 
many semesters of enrollment, are ineligible for further athletic 
competition. Evidently, though, the most successful type of student 
manager is not the ex-athlete who has become ineligible. Too 
many times he is too likely to concern himself with practice and play 
instead of performing his duties. The student manager should 
remember tliat he has been selected for his job because of his 
honesty, faithfulness, and dependabihty. In many cases he will 
have access to records and to equipment valued in hundreds or 
thousands of dollars. He should treat such material as his own and 
attempt to safeguard it accordingly. He also should remember 
drat the coach and faculty manager are busy men. Wherever they 
assign a task to him, it should be possible for them to consider it as 
good as done. 

An efficient organization for carrying on the athletic program is 
as important as a well-coached and well-balanced team. The 
student manager always should remember that his contribution is a 
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vital part in tlie whole athletic scheme of things even though it may 
not he very conspicuous. Schoolmen should keep the fact in mind 
also that we learn to do by doing and that more students will be 
brought into the program by use of the student manager system. In 
virtually all instances they are more than glad to he of service. 
Usually they need not be paid, but they should be given recognition 
by being awarded a school letter or some other suitable emblem. 

The student athlete. Certainly no athletic policy of a school 
would be complete without consideration of the individuals for 
whom the program is planned. Rules, regulations, detailed plans— 
all these are valueless unless tire student himself makes his contribu¬ 
tion. If we consider him only as the contestant, the real educational 
implications of athletics are lost. Life in a democracy is the ability 
to counterbalance one’s privileges with one’s responsibilities. So 
it is in athletics. When a student is granted the privilege of playing 
on his school team, he must assume some responsibility in connection 
with it. Fair play and courtesy to opponents are basic funda¬ 
mentals. Playing for the joy of playing and not quitting always 
should be foremost. A student athlete should play according to the 
rules of the game, and he has the right to expect that his opponent 
will do likewise, Officials of the game must be respected, and it 
should be known that tliey will enforce the rules. 

Faithfully completing his school work is only one of the ways an 
athlete may give evidence of his loyalty to both his school and his 
team. To be true to tliem and to himself, an athlete must follow 
in their entirety all training rules laid down by the coach. At all 
times the conduct of the athlete should be such that it will bring 
credit and honor to hi.s school. He is its student ambassador when 
he plays games out of town. The world has little use for the athlete 
who offers an alibi for his defeat. Neither does it esteem the 
victorious braggart. The good student athlete is modest and con¬ 
siderate in victory; and when his team loses, he will attempt to 
correct his faults. Above all, he should be a good sportsman, 
learning all the implications of the word. 

Organization Plans 

The preceding discussion has dealt with responsibility for the ath¬ 
letic program and phases of it that might be delegated to various 
school and student officials or agencies. Recognition of such re- 
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sponsibility is important in the formulation of plans for organization 
of the athletic division. Reed and Campbell point this out;^ 


One of the first questions to be settled in planning an athletic program 
is that of responsibility. Some one must be responsible for the policy of 
the school, the arrangement of games, the handling of finances, and the 
general supervision of the entire program. Before attempting to organize 
tile physical education department, the school board and the superin¬ 
tendent of schools (or the principal), should arrive at a very definite 
understanding of what they want the department to stand for and what 
they want it to contribute to the life of the school. The agreement upon 
tliis aim is of paramount importance. 

It follows from this quotation that these authors believe the ath¬ 
letic program should be a definite part of the physical education 
program. That is the thesis also held in this discussion. Further, 
it is apparent that the breadth of participation and student interest 
often make the athletic program an entire school program. That is 
what the term “interscholastic” means—representatives of one school 
program in competition with representatives of another school pro¬ 
gram. It is realized that in many small schools there is no regular 
physical education program, largely because of lack of funds and 
facilities. Small high schools rather than larger ones are common 
throughout the nation. In Michigan, for example, over 500 of the 
700 high schools which engage in interscholastic athletics have en¬ 
rollments of less than 325 students; 250 have fewer than 100 students. 
Another 100 schools have enrollments of 325 to 800. Only about 
70 high schools in Michigan have more than 800 enrolled in them. 
However, nearly half of the high school students in Michigan attend 
these 70 larger city schools.^ It is reasonable to assume that the 
spread in Michigan is fairly typical. It will vary, of course, in ac¬ 
cordance with the degree of urbanization and industrialization. 

All the above goes to show that suggested plans of organization 
for athletics in schools of such varying sizes must, of necessity, be 

“William G. Gampbell and Ralph King Reed, Coaching High School Ath¬ 
letics, page 59. Los Angeles: G. G. Grawford, University of Southern Cali¬ 
fornia, 1932. 

“ According to information obtained from Michigan High School Athletic 
Association Classification Information Cards, Michigan high schools in 1947- 
1948 which sponsored interscholastic athletic activities had an enrollment of 
225,000. 
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difiei'ent. Although they all have certain fundamentals in common, 
it is self-evident that the athletic setup in a school with 100 students 
will be different from that in a school with 1,500 to 8,000. The chief 
distinction, however, does not arise so much from the number of 
students, after a certain minimum is reached, as from the number of 
coaches in the school. It is obvious, of course, that more teachers 
are used and more coaches are available in schools with large en¬ 
rollments. However, after a school has its personnel of athletic 
director, faculty manager, coaches, and assistant coaches, there is 
not much difference in the plan of organization for athletics, whether 
600 or 6,000 students are enrolled. The plans discussed here will 
deal with (1) the small school with virtaally a one-man organization 
for coaching and managing atliletics; (2) the medium-sized high 
school witlr a superintendent, principal, one coach, and possibly 
another member of the faculty who acts as air assistant coach; and 
(3) the large high school witlr a principal, athletic director or faculty 
manager, and a corps of coaches and assistant coaches, all of whom 
usually are members of the physical education department of the 
school. 

Organization plan for athletics in a small high school. In a dis¬ 
cussion of an organization plan in a small high school, the assump¬ 
tion is made that it is usually a “one-man” school. By this is meant 
that the superintendent is the only man on the faculty or, at least, 
that he has to do the athletic coaching. In such schools there 
seldom, if ever, is a physical education program as such. Regardless 
of the smallness of the school it seems desirable to bring as many 
faculty members and students as possible in close contact with the 
program. Good school administrators do this with other curriculum 
activities and school programs. Obviously, the school superin¬ 
tendent will have to take the initiative and act as athletic director 
and coach. He may well form an athletic council which could meet 
at least informally from time to time. The problems of the smaU 
school athletic program generally are not of sufficient magnitude to 
require regular meetings of this group. It seems advisable that the 
council be composed of: 

1. The superintendent of schools. 

2. The three to six additional members who usually constitute the 
remainder of the faculty in the average small high school. 
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8 . A member of the local board of education.^ 

4. An elected or appointed representative of the student body. 

The value of establishing a permanent organization of this type 
in the small school lies in the fact that it is ready to function when¬ 
ever called upon to do so. It can be the policy-making body if de¬ 
sirable. Such items as schedules, equipment, awards, and finances 
are other matters which may be given consideration by this group. 
Even though these matters may seem to be routine, the most im¬ 
portant point is that an actual permanent athletic organization has 
been established. 

Some small schools may be faced with the problem of having to 
seek the coaching services of someone who is not a member of the 
faculty. Others may find that some individual in the town has in 
die past offered his time and services to the school as coach or as¬ 
sistant coach and wishes to continue. Arrangements of tlris kind 
should be entered into only after considerable drought. Many state 
athletic associations do not allow their member schools to employ or 
use coaches who are not regularly certificated and full-time faculty 
members.“ Others allow nonfaculty members to work only if they 
receive no remuneration for their services. In the event a small 
school finds it necessary to allow a nonfaculty member to coach a 
team or to assist in its training, his duties should be only diose of 
technical instruction. He should have no voice in the establishment 
of athletic policies of the school or in the management of its teams 
other dran in matters pertaining strictly to their coaching. The 
safest and most justifiable policy from an educational standpoint is 
not to use any individuals in any capacity in the administration of the 
athletic program, or the coaching of teams, who are not regularly 
certificated, full-time, school faculty members. Seldom are non¬ 
faculty members used for regular curricular duties by schools, or 
even for other extracurricular activities. The same policy should 
be in effect for interschool athletics. 

Years may pass without anything unusual coming before the 

‘There is a difference of opinion on this point. Some school administrators 
do not favor the presence of board of education members on any school commit¬ 
tees. Their feeling is that the board delegates its managerial duties to the 
superintendent or principal and should have no more to say regarding athletic 
management than regarding otlier branches of the high school curriculum. 

' See pages 108-110. 
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school athletic organization; but when an emergency does arise, the 
machinery for handling it should run more smoothly than if no 
organized plan were in existence. In most small schools there will 
be not more than one sport in operation at one time, and in some 
schools not more than one during the year. This type of schedule 
does not call for an elaborate organization, but the formation of a 
council will give the opportmiity to effect a public-relations program 
as well as to establish a democratic agency for administering school 
athletics. 

Organization plan for athletics in a medium-sized high schooh 
What is meant by a medium-sized high school? For the purposes 
of this discussion, the medium-sized high school will not, in some 
respects, be considered to differ greatly from the small school in 
the previous discussion. In addition, however, the high school of 
medium size will be understood to mean one with a faculty of from 
eight to twelve or fifteen members, in addition to the superintendent. 
In virtually all cases tire principal is a man and there are at least 
three or four male faculty members. One man usually does most of 
the athletic coaching, witli another member of the faculty possibly 
acting as his assistant or coaching one or more sports himself in case 
two activities are sponsored by a school during overlapping seasons. 
Schools in this classification will be assumed to have enrollments of 
150 to 300 to 400 students. In such schools it will be considered the 
exception ratlier than the rule if there is a regularly organized 
physical and health education department with its definite physical 
activity, health instruction, and health service programs. It is obvi¬ 
ous that schools as described in this general grouping will represent 
the great mass of American high schools engaging in interscholastic 
athletic competition. 

An organization plan for the control of athletics in the medium¬ 
sized high school presents unlimited educational possibilities. 
Chief among them is the opportunity to keep the athletic program 
in its proper place in the curriculum. Sometimes, in the "nearly 
big” towns, overemphasis on the importance of athletic teams, win¬ 
ning ones especially, is likely to develop. In the same way that it is 
valuable in the smaller schools, so an athletic council may function 
well in schools of this size. Recommendations for the personnel of 
such a body in the medium-sized high school are as follows; 

1. The superintendent of schools, 

2. The high school principal (who should act as chairman). 
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3. The athletic coach and the assistant coach, if any. 

4. One or two additional members of the high school faculty. 
(They should be different individuals each semester or year, so that 
more members of the faculty may have firsthand information con¬ 
cerning the schoofis athletic policy and program.) 

5. One member of the local board of education.“ 

6. One or two representatives of the student body (preferably 
elected). 

It will be seen that the suggested form of organization for schools 
in this group is, naturally, more elaborate than that for smaller 
schools. It should not be assumed, however, that proper adminis¬ 
tration of the program is more important in one instance than in 
another. It simply is that the larger school system generally lends 
itself to more efficient organization for the administration of all 
educational matters, including athletics. It will be noted that the 
principal has been designated chairman of the athletic council in 
place of the superintendent. The principal is in charge of the 
administration of other high school subjects; hence it is logical that 
he should have immediate responsibility for the athletics. In 
schools of this size the relations and contacts between superin¬ 
tendent and principal are very close, and ideally they work as a 
unit. In most cases, however, superintendents are glad to delegate 
immediate responsibility for the athletic program to their high 
school principals. The athletic coach and assistant coaches should 
be members of the council because of their obviously vital connec¬ 
tions with the program. In considering matters of policy or pro¬ 
cedure it is recommended that the head coach only should vote. 
One high school faculty member, and possibly two, should serve on 
the council in addition to tire principal and coaches. As was Indi¬ 
cated in the list of recommendations it is desirable to rotate this 
faculty membership frequently in order that more faculty members 
may understand the schoors athletic program and its objectives. 

Council membership need not necessarily be limited to men 
members of the faculty, regardless of the policy of the school con¬ 
cerning interschool athletics for girls. Again, a member of the local 
board of education is recommended as a member of the athletic 
council. In most communities in which schools of this size are 
found, at least one of the board of education members is anxious and 


° See footnote 4, page ISS, regarding difference of opinion on this point. 
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willing to serve. Here is a fine opportunity to acquaint a representa¬ 
tive of the lay public with problems involved in school athletics. 
At the same time, if a member of the board of education is accorded 
the courtesy of acting as a me,mber of the atliletic council, such 
membership may pave the way for financial or other aid from the 
board for the athletic program. However, as was indicated in foot¬ 
note 4, there are two sides to the question whether a board of educa¬ 
tion member should serve on the athletic council in an active 
capacity. The inclusion of a student representative, or representa¬ 
tives, to membership on the council has a democratic motive be¬ 
cause it brings in tire student body of the school, other than par¬ 
ticipants, as a functioning agency. This is a valuable consideration, 
and provision should be made for it. 

It is desirable that the meetings of tire atliletic council in schools 
of tills size be more formal than those in smaller schools. Usually, 
there are more matters of policy to be discussed as well as decisions 
to be made. Accounts of the meetings should be kept, and it may 
be advisable to publish diem in die local newspaper or school paper, 
if one is issued. If publication is not feasible it is suggested that 
reports of council meetings be made to the student body at assem¬ 
bly periods. The purpose of diese suggestions is that of keejiing 
students and public informed of die adiletic policies and program 
of the school. It is common knowledge, of course, that school 
athletics, dramatics, forensics, musical activities, and the like, attoact 
the attention of hodi students and school patrons to an extent 
greater than do most odier school functions. Keep everyone in¬ 
formed regarding the things for which die school stands in all these 
activities. Precedents can be established and publicized much 
easier tiirough regular procedures than when unusual circumstances 
arise. 

As to routine business, the council should consider and approve 
all schedules. Adiletic equipment should be authorized and pur¬ 
chased on its order. Recommendations for athletic awards should 
be received by it from the coach or coaches, and be either accepted 
or rejected. The coach and school officials often may protect diem- 
selves from criticism and embarrassment if all awards are granted 
by action of the athletic council on the basis of character, school 
citizenship, and athletic ability. 

Complete reports of all finances, botii receipts and expenditures, 
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should be made to the council by the treasurer. Generally, this 
officer should be a faculty member. It is impossible to take too 
much precaution in the handling of the athletic finances of a school.’^ 
It is recommended, although it may not seem necessary in all cases, 
that the approval of engagement of athletic officials for home con¬ 
tests be a matter of council record. Such a procedure has value 
because, if attention is given this important matter sufficiently in 
advance of the contest, it is probable tlrat better officials will be 
secured and mutual satisfaction of competing schools will thus be 
more nearly assured. Likewise, school action in securing an athletic 
official makes him tlae school’s guest, an important fact for students 
and school patrons to understand. 

Organization plan for athletics In a large high school. The large 
high school has much the same setup as the medium-sized high 
school discussed in the preceding section, except that it has a well- 
established physical and health education program and usually 
sponsors a much greater range of athletic activities. Much of the 
detail work in administering the athletic program is delegated to 
the athletic director or faculty manager, the title of this official being 
dependent upon school terminology. Several coaches and assistant 
coaches make up the athletic coaching staff. School policies vary 
as to whether these men are members of the physical education de¬ 
partment. As indicated previously, the enrollment is not an es¬ 
pecially important consideration beyond a recognized minimum; 
it may vary from a few hundred to several thousand. 

As in the suggested plans for athletic organization in the small 
and medium-sized high school, it also is recommended that an 
atliletic council, board of control, or governing board be established. 
Its personnel should include: 

1. The superintendent of schools. (Undoubtedly his connection 
with the administration of the athletic program in the high school 
will be entirely advisory.) 

2. The high school principal (who should act as chairman). 

3. The athletic director or faculty manager of athletics. 

4. The head coach of each sport sponsored by the school. (As¬ 
sistant coaches should meet with the council, if possible, but only in 
an advisory capacity and in order to be familiar with all action 
relative to the school athletic policy.) 


’ See pages 234-250 for further discussion of atliletic finances. 
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5. One or two members of the high school faculty, to be appointed 
by the principal. (The head of the physical and health education 
department should be included if he is not the athletic director or a 
head or assistant coach.) 

6. One member of tlie local board of education.® (This courtesy 
should be extended to the board with the request that it appoint a 
member.) 

7. The supervisor of physical and health education for the local 
school system. 

8. A boy and girl to be elected by the student body as its repre¬ 
sentatives. 

This may seem like quite an extensive membership list for an ad¬ 
ministrative board to handle a high school athletic program. The 
scope of activities, however, should justify the inclusion of all these 
individuals when the factors tliat they represent are considered. 

The superintendent of schools should be a member of tire council 
by virtue of his ofl&ce. If there is more than one school in a system 
it is doubtful if he will take a very active part in tire athletic delibera¬ 
tions of any of them. He should always be consulted in an advisory 
capacity because of his final responsibility for the entire program. 
As the nominal head of all the divisions of the school system he 
should be extended tire courtesy of exercising his prerogative rela¬ 
tive to adiletics if he desires to do so. The least that may be done 
is to see that copies of the accounts of council meetings are for¬ 
warded to him for his files. 

Many details of responsibility for athletics will, of choice and 
necessity, be delegated by the high school principal. This is as it 
should be. The faculty usually is large enough in these schools so 
that responsibilities can be delegated in athletics the same as in 
dramatics, music, and forensics. It is essential, however, that final 
authority and responsibility for the high school athletic program be 
kept under close supervision by the principal. He should be 
permanent chairman of the council, which usually should meet at 
least once a month or oftener, subject to his call. Frequently the 
principal in larger high schools actually will be not much more than 
the presiding officer at the council meetings, especially if the athletic 
director or faculty manager, coaches, and treasurer are efficient. 

The at hletic director or faculty manager of athletics should be the 

® See footnote 4, page 155. 
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representative of the high school principal in all athletic matters 
involving the school. In some respects he might be classified as the 
head of the business division of the athletic department. When his 
work is considered from that angle, the term “faculty manager’* is 
more fitting and is properly descriptive. His job should be diat of 
handling all business details relative to the athletic program except 
that of coaching the teams. All reports should be made to him by 
coaches and assistant coaches and in turn forwarded by him to the 
principal or reported to the athletic council. School stenographic 
services should be at his disposal in order that he may carry on 
correspondence regarding schedules, officials, game arrangements, 
and other details. At council meetings the athletic director should 
have all information at hand regarding matters to be considered at 
that particular session. Preparation of agenda for such meetings is 
recommended. 

Some schools may find it feasible to combine the duties of the 
head coach in one or two sports with those of the athletic director or 
faculty manager. In this event the individual concerned could 
quite properly be called tire athletic director, because his work 
would be sufficiently inclusive enough to give the term its proper 
connotation. General experience seems to indicate that a large 
school’s athletic program may be administered more efficiently when 
the two jobs are not combined. In the present-day large high 
school there is considerable athletic clerical work, and the inclusion 
of a faculty manager as a member of the athletic administration staff 
seems to be a wise procedure. The faculty manager’s duties in see¬ 
ing that athletic eligibility data on each candidate for teams are 
compiled is usually a job in itself. 

In many large high schools there is no head coach as such but a 
head coach for each sport. In others one man coaches two or three 
sports. The tendency seems to be for a coach to handle not more 
than two sports during the academic year, usually sports that are 
not in successive seasons. In many cases a man acts as head coach 
for one sport and assists in another. As stated previously, the head 
coach in each sport should be a member of the athletic council. 
Assistants should sit in on die meetings, if possible, in an advisory 
capacity. Many coaches feel that they do not have enough to say 
regarding the making of athletic policy. If they are a part of the 
athletic council, they have the right to help in the formulation of the 
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program policies. If their suggestions are not adopted, the com¬ 
plete discussion of them in the council meetings should show them 
the reasons for their nonacceptance. 

The coach may add much of value to matters that will come be¬ 
fore the council because he is the person who deals most directly 
with the students for whom die entire program is drafted. Often 
die coaches are younger members of die athletic staff, and they may 
bring with, diem some of die newer ideas relative to athletics in 
education. The coach always should be used in every possible 
capacity because it not only broadens the program but also tends to 
broaden him. It acquaints him with athletic administrative prob¬ 
lems involving the entire school, with which lie probably would not 
become familiar in any other way. 

At least two other faculty members, in addition to the principal, 
athletic director or faculty manager, and coaches should be members 
of the athletic council. Preferably one of them should be the dean 
of boys or the assistant principal of the high school, to provide for 
continuity in policy and procedure in die principal’s absence. The 
other faculty member of the adiletic council should be the school or 
athletic association treasurer. He should have information available 
relative to receipts and expenditures, both factors being important 
items in any adiletic program. It is not recommended that these 
two members be alternated with other faculty members, as was 
suggested for the medium-sized high school; such an arrangement 
would not be feasible, owing to the size of die faculty. Information 
regarding the athletic program of the school or important regulations 
concerning it that affect faculty members must be prepared in an¬ 
nouncements, presented at faculty meetings, or carried in the school 
paper. In the unhkely event that the head of die physical education 
department of the school is not die athletic director, faculty man¬ 
ager, or head coach, he should be a member of the adiletic board of 
control. Every year, the relationship between physical education 
and athletics becomes closer, and rightly so. Certainly, die man 
who heads die physical and healdi education program in a school 
should be a valuable asset to any administrative or policy-making 
body ill interscholastic adiletics. 

In spite of varied opinions on the matter it is recommended that 
the board of education be advised of the plan for control of athletics 
in the high school and invited to appoint a member to attend the 
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council meetings if it desires to do so. This arrangement not only 
gives the board information to which it is entitled but also may be 
a very valuable connection for high school athletics in a great many 
ways. It is just good business to see that a copy of all accounts of 
the athletic council meetings, as well as periodic financial statements, 
is sent to the secretary of the board of education. 

Where there are two or more high schools in a city, the supervisor 
of physical and health education for the school system should be a 
member of the athletic council of each of the high schools. He 
may be a very valuable member. At least he may represent the 
superintendent of schools and see that the latter is kept informed of 
matters that should come to his attention. The supervisor also may 
aid in helping to keep the athletic policies and procedures of all the 
schools in one system more nearly uniform. Moreover, the super¬ 
visor usually is a man of considerable athletic and physical education 
experience and should be decidedly valuable counsel. 

Two students are suggested as athletic council members, a boy 
and a girl. It is recommended that they be elected in connection 
with student council or all-school elections. This procedure brings 
attention to the student body that athletics are a democratic all¬ 
school function. Often the girl who is elected to the council may 
serve as its secretary. This is valuable training for her and at the 
same time may be assurance that complete records of all council 
meetings are kept. 

Meetings of the athletic council should be conducted in a business¬ 
like manner. Agenda should be prepared for each session. As has 
just been indicated, complete records of all meetings should be kept. 
It is obvious that matters which will come before the council for 
consideration in the large high school will be similar to those of the 
medium-sized school. Many of these also will be the same basic 
ones that are important to the smallest high school sponsoring inter¬ 
scholastic athletics. The chief differences will be in their number 
and extent. The following are among the matters that should re¬ 
ceive athletic council consideration and approval: 

1. Policies. The athletic policy of the school should have formal 
approval of the council. This should be the guiding principle for 
the school’s annual program. 

2. Schedules. Schedules in all sports should be submitted to 
and approved by the council prior to their announcement. 
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3. Contracts for games. All game contract provisions should be 
presented to the council by the faculty manager for approval. 

4. Budgets.” Estimated budgets of receipts and expenditures 
should be discussed and tire latter approved. Complete financial 
reports should be made to tire council. 

5. Equipment. Purchases of all athletic equipment should be 
authorized by the council. 

6. Officials. Final approval of athletic ofiBcials for all home 
games should be a matter of council record. 

7. Awards. The council should receive recommendations from 
head coaches and authorize all awards to student athletes and 
student managers. 

8. Athletic injuries. A definite statement of the policy of the 
school regarding the care and expense of athletic injuries should be 
made and well understood. 

9. Duties of administration. The athletic director or faculty 
manager should be instructed as to specific duties he is to perform, 
subject to tire approval of the principal. 

10. Unusual circumstances. Any unusual circumstances regard¬ 
ing home- or away-game arrangements, officials, equipment, and the 
like, should be explicitly understood and approved by the council. 

A critical examination of the items listed for consideration by the 
athletic council of a large high school will show that they are nearly 
all-inclusive, as was intended. The council should be, as its name 
implies, the body that counsels on athletic matters. Whether the 
school is large, medium-sized, or small, emphasis should be placed 
on the importance of having the program-governing board a well- 
informed organization that actually knows what is taking place. 
It should be the “board of directors” of interscholastic atliletics of 
the school. Someone might raise the question why an elaborate 
organization should he accorded the athletic program if it is to be 
considered as having only its regular place in the educational scheme 
of things in a school, since no such arrangements are made for 
music, social studies, sciences, or other regular school subjects. The 
answer is that the organization is formed so that the athletic program 
will be kept in its logical place. The nature of athletics, with their 
wide student and adult interests, is such that sometimes overen- 


“ See pages 251-270 for furtlrer discussion regarding athletic budgets. 
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thusiasm might raise havoc with an otherwise sane program. For 
this reason the athletic council organization in a school may seiwe 
as a governing as well as an administering body. Again, the council 
very conveniently may be used by the high school principal as an 
agency for making final decisions on requests regarding which he 
may not care to make a statement. In summation, tlie athletic 
council, board of control, or governing board has a valuable place 
in the high school athletic program because it can be; 

1. A policy-making organization. 

2. An administrative body. 

3. A counseling group. 

4. A contact organization. 

5. A body for making the athletic program coherent. 

Plans fob the Control or Interschool Athletics in Large Cities 

In most instances each local high school in a large city will have 
an organization in effect for handling its athletics which may be 
similar to one discussed under “Organization plan for athletics in a 
large high school.” In several cities, however, there are central 
agencies for determining and governing the athletic program for 
local interschool competition. Many such cities feel that they have 
sufficient competition among their own schools, so that very few or 
no outside games are played. A brief presentation of salient facts 
in connection with four such cities will be presented. Detroit, Chi¬ 
cago, Philadelphia, and Los Angeles have been selected because 
their organizations represent four radier distinct plans, although 
the Philadelphia and Chicago plans seem to have greater sim¬ 
ilarity than the others. Detroit sets up a board of athletic control, 
or athletic council, by appointment of the superintendent, in 
which the identity of individual schools in controlling their pro¬ 
grams is somewhat overshadowed by the central organization. In 
Chicago the board of control is made up of a representative of each 
school, in addition to the director of physical education and his men 
assistants. Philadelphia has a supervisory committee on athletics 
appointed annually by the superintendent of schools. The director 
of physical and health education is general chairman. Los Angeles 
has an advisory committee on athletics, with die physical education 
section of the public schools being responsible for the general pro- 
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gram. Significant parts of the plans or organizations of these four 
city systems will be quoted and followed by brief summaries and 
comments. 

Detroit. The Detroit organization is called the Detroit Public 
School Athletic League, but in addition to the seventeen high schools 
in the Detroit system there is included the University of Detroit 
High School. The following statements explain the administration 
plan in Detroit: 

The Assistant Director may call upon the three following groups for 
advice concerning matters in connection with tire work in this depart¬ 
ment, namely; the Athletic Council, the high-school principals, and the 
Athletic Directors’ Committee. 

The schedules for all games and contests are made by the Assistant Di¬ 
rector of Healtli Education in Charge of Athletics. All outside games 
involving expenditures must have the signatures, on the contracts, of the 
Assistant Director and the Director of Educational Expenditures before 
being operative. 

Tne Board of Athletic Control or Athletic Council is composed of the 
following; the Divisional Director of Health Education, the Assistant Di¬ 
rector of Health Education in Charge of Athletics, the Supervising Direc¬ 
tor of Instruction, the Director of Educational Expenditures (who is 
treasurei- of the Dehoit Public School Athletic League), two high-school 
principals, two assistant principals, one house principal or group teacher, 
two athletic directors, and two athletic coaches. No two of the members 
are to be from the same high school. The Assistant Director of High- 
School Healtlr Education shall be chairman of this group. 

This body has power to settle Individual eligibility problems for the 
city high schools and to advise concerning financial matters and policies 
regarding the general athletic situation. 

The Athletic Directors’ Committee consists of the Assistant Director of 
Health Education in Charge of Athletics and one member from each high 
school who has been appointed by the principal. This committee has 
power to recommend to tlie Assistant Director of Health Education in 
Charge of Athletics on matters relative to schedules, playing fields, of¬ 
ficials, athletic programs, and other details Involved in games and con¬ 
tests. The Assistant Director shall be chairman of this group. The same 
system of control applies to girls’ athletics, the Director being repre¬ 
sented by a woman. Supervisor of Health Education. 

The Detroit Athletic Manual goes on to explain the handling of 
finances and purchases of athletic equipment through the board of 
education. Funds realized from athletic contests are sent to the 

“ Detroit Public School Atliletic League, 1947-1948 Athletic Manual, page 7. 
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department of educational expenditures. Supplies are requisitioned 
to the supervisor and bought on bid through the board of education 
purchasing department. Game officials are assigned by the assistant 
director's office on the basis of ratings from the preceding season. 
The account of the Detroit plan has been stated in detail because it 
is an outstanding one illustrative of rather highly centralized conti-ol. 
Its success has helped to make the health and physical education de¬ 
partment of the Detroit Public Schools known throughout the 
country. 

Chicago. The plan of organization for tire control of athletics in 
Chicago high schools is somewhat different from that in Detroit. 
Each school maintains its own program, controls its own finances, 
and purchases its own equipment in much tlie same manner as 
single high schools do in larger cities. Mr. August Pritzlaff, Director 
of Physical Education in the Chicago public schools, saysA^ 

The athletic program is an Integral part of the Physical Education pro¬ 
gram. The Board of Education supplies such equipment as bats and balls 
but does not supply uniforms. These are purchased out of gate receipts 
by the individual schools. The coaching of all sports is done by teachers 
of Physical Education. The coaches receive time compensation hour for 
hour with classwork. 

The Chicago organization is called the Chicago Public Pligh 
Schools Athletic Association. Membership is limited to high 
schools under the supervision of the Chicago board of education. 
A board of control is the governing board. 

The Board of Control shall consist of the Director of Physical Educa¬ 
tion and his men assistants and one representative from each high school 
in this Association, who shall be appointed by the principal of that 
school. 

# n # 

The Director of Physical Education shall be the Secretary-Treasurer. 
» e ® 

The Board of Control may charge each member an entry fee not to 
exceed $5.00 for each team in any sport in which the school competes. 

“Letter to the author, July 29, 1947- 

“ Chicago Public High Schools Athletic Association, Boys’ Division, 1946 
Constitution and By-Laws^ pages 1, 2, 4, 10. 
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The fee m^lst be in the hands of the Secretary-Treasurer on or before 
the committee meets to arrange a schedule for that sport. 

Financial receipts are divided equally between competing schools 
in Chicago unless mutually agreed otherwise in the contract. Pro¬ 
tests by schools may be made to the secretary-treasurer if accom¬ 
panied by a $5 deposit (returnable if protest is allowed). Sports 
committees are set up for each activity, and complete eligibility Usts 
of competing schools must be sent to the supervisor’s office two 
weeks before the opening of the league schedule. As is the case 
with Deb-oit, the Chicago plan seems to have worked satisfactorily, 
and the athletic program, with its relation to physical education, is 
well and favorably known. 

Philadelphia. In Pennsylvania the school code of the state sets 
up provisions regarding the conduct, management, and control of 
interschool athletics in pubhc high schools. The Philadelphia 
board of public education has adopted the following resolution in 
this connection d* 

Resolved, That the Superintendent of Schools shall appoint annually a 
supervisory committee on athletics, to serve without compensation, to 
consist of representatives from various types of public schools, togetlier 
with such persons engaged in work in physical education in the public 
schools as the Superintendent may select. And the Superintendent may 
also appoint others in an advisory capacity. This committee, acting 
under the direction and control of the Division of Physical and Health 
Education, shall prepare regulations and schedules governing interschool 
athletic activities throughout the school system, and otherwise assist in 
the conduct of school athletics, subject to the approval of the Superin¬ 
tendent of Schools. 

The Philadelphia plan also provides that the director of physical 
and health education shall be a member of each of the four sections 
of the supervisory committee, of which he is chairman. The com¬ 
mittee sections are as follows: Boy.s’ High School, Girls’ High School, 
Junior High and Continuation High Schools, Elementary Schools. 
Under general regulations the Philadelphia rules make provision 
as follows 


“ Board of Education, School District of Philadelphia. 1947 Rules for the 
Control and Management of Boys’ Interschool Athletics, page 4. 

Ibid., page 0. 
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The Supervisory Committee on athletics shall prepare regulations gov¬ 
erning interschool athletic activities throughout the school system in¬ 
cluding; 

(a) The number and nature of the contests arranged for or played 
under its jurisdiction. 

(b) The schedules for such contests or games. 

(c) The eligibility of the participating contestants and ofScials. 

(d) The length and character of the games or events. 

(e) The basis and mode of awarding honors to the participants. 

No athletic team composed of pupils in any public school or schools 
of this district, or in any capacity representing such school or schools, 
shall enter into or play any contest or game of any kind with any team 
of or from any organization or institution located outside of this School 
District unless the proposed arrangements for such contest or games shall 
meet the approval of a majority of the Committee and the Superintendent 
of Schools. 

In order to be eligible to participate as an official or contestant in any 
interschool game or contest, a pupil in a public school in this district 
must maintain in school such standards in conduct, scholarsliip, and 
physical fitness as may be prescribed by this Committee. 

The direct control of interschool athletics in each school shall be 
vested in an authorized body, which authorized body in the case of any 
school having an incorporated alumni may be its Committee on Athletics 
as now constituted, subject in each case to tire rules laid down by the 
Board of Education, the Superintendent of Schools, and the Supervisory 
Committee on Athletics. 

The Philadelphia regulations also set up the approved sports, with 
special rulings on each o£ them as to their conduct and participa¬ 
tion by contestants. The setup is complete and apparently has 
proved quite satisfactory. 

Los Angeles. The Los Angeles plan for control of athletics repre¬ 
sents a six-league organization of the senior high schools in the Los 
Angeles city school district. The regulations “. . . are the result 
of various rules passed by the Board of Education, the Superintend¬ 
ent’s office, the Vice-Principals of the six leagues and compiled by 
the Physical Education Section.” The Policy-Determining Com¬ 
mittee, which is the athletic board for the Los Angeles City High 
School District is charged, with the responsibility of administering 
the athletic program. 

Unique among the Los Angeles regulations is the four-class com- 


“Los Angeles Board of Education, 1939 Rules and Regulations Governing 
Inier-SchooTAthletic Contests. 
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petition provided in sponsored activities. Teams are organized on 
*e basis of an age-height-weight classification for all sports. An¬ 
other unusual regulation in Los Angeles is the requiremeiit that 
there are to be no night contests. Several outstanding regulations 
indicative of policies in effect are given below.« 

No individual or school athletic team may participate in night con¬ 
tests. All outdoor contests must close not later than 10 minutes after 
sundown. All indoor contests must close by 6:00 P.M, 

» i» 

Instruction in athletics is permitted on school days only and for a 
period not to exceed two hours daily. There shall be no directed or¬ 
ganized practice, scrimmage or contest on Saturday, Sunday, holidays 
or during any institute or vacation period. 

« 

Schools may not protest a gome because of decisions mwlving judg¬ 
ment of ofiicials. Any protest must be made in writing within 48 hours 
of close of contest. 


ill Only tliose persons holding California Teachers credentials shall 
officiate at contests in which high schools of the Los Angeles School Dis¬ 
trict are Involved. Teachers, upon approval of rrmcipal, may leave 
their schools without loss of salary in time to start the game as sched- 

(2) Teachers may not leave tlieir schools to officiate at atliletic con- 
tests other than those in which at least one Los Angeles School District 
team participates, before the official teaching day has been completed 
unless salary deduction is made. 

« » « 

All questions pertaining to high school athletic contests, not fully 
covered in the rules and regulations adopted by the Board of Educa¬ 
tion, shall be referred to the Policy-Determining Commrttee. 

Rules governing the conduct of athletics in the Los Angeles High 
School District may not be changed or suspended except by the Policy- 
Determining Committee upon approval of the Deputy Superintendent. 

Los Angeles regulations for interschool competition apply to nine 
sports, and definite rules for participation in each of them are estab¬ 
lished. Schools may not play outside the Los Angeles district ex- 


“IhifZ., pages 7-9. 
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cept in a few specified cases. Net funds realized from athletic 
oontest.s are divided equally between competing schools. Cham¬ 
pionships in leagues are determined on a percentage basis in some 
sports and are city-wide in others. Subject to the general regula¬ 
tions in effect, it is appaT'ent that other matters pertaining to ath¬ 
letic competition are handled by local schools in Los Angeles. 

PoLicuss OF Some Labce Crrnss nsr the Administration 
OF Athletics 

Several years ago a most interesting and informative study con¬ 
cerning important athletic policies in several of the larger cities of 
the nation was conducted by James E. Rogers of the National Physi¬ 
cal Education Service. Four questions were asked of twelve city 
administrators of physical education. The questions follow, to¬ 
gether with the summaries for each of them as formulated by Mr. 
Rogers d'' 

1. In what major cities of the country does the Board of Education 
supply adequate playing spaces, fields, halls, courts, etc., their mainte¬ 
nance, repairs, and policing, as part of its curricula? 

Conclusion summary —Facilities are becoming better and more ade¬ 
quate and school boards are assuming more responsilillity in this direc¬ 
tion, 

2. To what extent does the trained leadership or coach get roster 
compensation or financial remuneration over and above his regular 
teacher roster or salary for such work? 

Conclusion summary —^Trained leadership is in demand but there is 
no extra compensation for coaching. There is a less curricular load for 
those who coach. 

3. To what extent is personal equipment, football uniforms, helmets, 
footballs, shoes, bats, balls, track shoes and all personal playing ma¬ 
terial furnished free to the members of the school squads? 

Conclusion summary —The practice is divided. The majority of 
Boards of Education give supplies and equipment such as balls and bats; 
the different cities vary in degree—some more, some less. Personal 
equipment comes from the athletic fund. The funds are raised through 
gate receipts. The students pay a very small, nominal season fee. 
However, some schools give money for personal equipment from school 
funds, 

’’James E. Rogers, Study of Important Policies in the Administration of 
School Athletics, National Physical Education Service Pamphlet, 315 Fourth 
Ave,, New York, 1938. Cities included In this study were Baltimore, Chicago, 
■Cleveland, Denver, Hartford, Minneapolis, Pasadena. Philadelphia, Pittsburgh,. 
Providence, St. Louis, and Wichita. 
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4. To what extent is the student body admitted free to see all con¬ 
tests, both as to “Home" games and those of other schools in the same 
community? 

Conclusion summary —^Practically all cities make a small, nominal 
charge, usually $1.00, for a season ticket. 

There is a tendency therefore to make athletics educational in content 
and in administration. There is a tendency to make provision for it like 
any other subject as regards facilities and equipment. There is a desire 
diat someday athletics will be free from gate receipts so that it will be 
placed on the same basis as any other subject in the curriculum. These 
are wishful tendencies. The practice varies as the various answers show. 

The City Administrative Directors Section of the American Asso¬ 
ciation for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation has con¬ 
ducted three national surveys on iiiterscholastic athletic standards. 
In the most recent of these, made in 1945, the country was divided 
into sections and replies were received as follows from 189 cities d® 

1. Should high school teachers of physical education be paid extra for 
coaching intersdiolastic sports? Yes: 160. No: 29. The trend is 
strongly toward paying extra for after school coaching and the committee 
recommends tliat an equable system be adopted. 

2. Should high school teachers of classroom subjects be paid extra for 
coaching interscholastic sports? Yes; 172. No: 17. When teachers of 
classroom subjects not directly connected with physical education are 
required to coach a sport, the trend is ten to one in favor of awarding 
extra pay in addition to the base salary. The committee recommends 
that either money or reduced class periods should be given. 

S. If 1, 2, or both is checked Yes, should the pay be in money? Yes; 
92, or in reduced teacliing classroom or gymnasium periods? Yes; 52, 
or both? Yes; 69. Although the comment shows that a majority of 
coaches prefer monetary payment, there is a growing trend to require 
teachers of education to take some i-eduction in class periods and the 
balance in money. Many women who coach prefer reduced class periods 
rather than monetary remuneration. The committee recommends that 
if any coaches are paid, all should be. Coaches should be paid either 
in money when there are not enough teachers to carry the standard 
gymnasium load or in reduced periods when the staff is large. Periods 
off during the day are not the equivalent of extra pay. 

4. What is actually being done for coaches of athletics in your schools? 
Paid in money: 121. Paid by reduction in class time: 2S. Paid by com¬ 
bining both methods: 27. No payment of any hind: 18. The trend is 

Administrative Directors Section of the American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation, St. Louis. Report of Committee on Inter¬ 
scholastic Standards, April, 1946. 



five to one in favor of payment in money varying according to the interest 
shown by the participation of students and the nervous energy expended 
hy the coach. The committee recommends that special teachers of 
physical education should coach three hours weekly in addition to the 
regular class load; beyond that they should receive cash in accordance 
widi their roster pay. 

5. What is actually being done for coaches of music or dramatics? 
Paid in money: 71. Paid hy reduction in class time: 28. Paid in money 
and reduction in time: 10. No payment of any kind: 87. The returns 
show that most schools do not pay teachers who work after school in 
music or dramatics. The trend, however, is to pay those who conduct 
entertainments for which an admission charge is made. The committee 
recommends that coaches in dramatics or those teachers who must work 
long hours after school with a band, orchestra, or chorus should receive 
money or reduced periods or both. This method will eliminate a source 
of ill will in many schools. 

6. Do all intcrschool contests in athletics require a coach? Yes: 173. 
No: IG. Sports—Aquatics, Archei-y, Badminton, Baseball, Basketball, 
Boxing, Bowling, Cross Country, Fencing, Field Hockey Football, Foot¬ 
ball-Six Man, Golf, Gymnastics, Ice Hockey, Lacrosse, Rifle, Soccer, Soft- 
ball, Tennis, Track, Volleyball, Wrestling. Principals are almost unani¬ 
mous in requiring at least a faculty adviser for all interschool contests. 
The committee recommends that a coach be assigned from the faculty for 
all contests in team games and that an adult adviser be present at in¬ 
dividual contests of less interest. 

7. Do all groups of students playing away from their own school re¬ 
quire a teacher accompanying? Yes: 187. No: 2. Practically all 
schools require a teacher to accompany a representative student group 
when players leave the school premises. The committee recommends 
that the principal should assign faculty members to attend every contest 
because mature judgment is needed for safety. Teachers should see 
that students have a proper means of returning home after the contest. 

8. Do girls compete in athletics with other schools? Yes; 28. No: 
161. 

9. List sports used by girls—Archery, Aquatics, Badminton, Basket¬ 
ball, Bowling, Cageball, Croquet, Dodgeball, Fencing, Fieldball, Golf, 
Field Hockey, Lacrosse, Rifle, ShufEleboard, Skating, Soccer, Softball, 
Speedball, Table Tennis, Tennis, Track, Volleyball, Although five of 
every six girls’ schools have no interschool contests, there were twenty- 
three different sports in use by those who do compete. Play days are 
listed by several cities. The committee recognizes that carefully managed 
contests in charge of women teachers have been successfully conducted 
for thirty years in some cities and that the trend is to allow contests with¬ 
out awards or admission fees. 

10. Does your Board of Education own any eirclosed athletic field? 
Yes: 150. No: 39. School authorities in most of the larger cities have 
found it necessary to own and control athletic fields. When privately 
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owned fields are rented, schedules are often disrupted by better paying 
attractions. The committee recommends that modern fields should have 
seats and lights and should be owned or conti-olled by the Board of 
Education. Each high school should have its own field adjacent to the 
building and fenced for protection against unauthorized use. The care 
of fields, running track, pits, and equipment should be in charge of care¬ 
takers responsible directly to the Board of Education. 

Athletic Leagues and Conferences 
AS Administrative Agencies 

During the past two decades especially, high schools have 
grouped tlieraselves into leagues and conferences for adiletic and 
other interscholastic competition. These leagues have established 
principles and policies as far as their interschool athletic relations 
are concerned. Their chief purposes, however, have been tlie ar¬ 
rangement of schedules, declaring of league championships, mainte¬ 
nance and preservation of records, and assignment of athletic of¬ 
ficials. High school conferences have been patterned very much 
after similar collegiate atliletic associations and have performed 
like functions. The one exception is in the matter of interpretation 
and enforcement of atliletic eligibility and contest regulations. In 
most instances these come from state athletic associations. 

Optimum size. Usually, the league or conference includes a 
comparatively small geographical section of the state, with its mem¬ 
bership composed of schools of comparable size and sponsoring 
similar or identical activities. Preferably, leagues should be small 
in size (five to eight or ten schools), because an unwieldy organi¬ 
zation is inefiective. All member schools should meet each other 
in all sports sponsored by the league during the season. If they 
cannot, it is safe to say tliat the organization is too large, Schools 
are then likely to "shop around” for games when league schedules 
are set up so that tliey may determine their league standing by play¬ 
ing what they consider to be die weaker schools. Invariably this 
practice leads to dissension; thus it seems wise to advocate that 
league membership be kept small. 

Services of athletic conferences. The value of the services ren¬ 
dered to member schools by athletic conferences and leagues de¬ 
pends on their local administration. Athletic conferences may serve 
to: 
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1. Enable member school officials to become better acquainted 
with each other through their league meetings. 

2. Provide opportunities for schools of comparable size to com¬ 
pete with each other. 

3. Allow the determination of league championships through 
comparatively local competition and without excessive team travel, 

4. Provide methods for keeping league records of individual 
achievements and school standings. 

5. Assign contest officials by league officers and establish uni¬ 
form fee rates, 

6. Develop definite ways for die improvement of sportsmanship 
at athletic contests through programs, exchange assemblies, and the 
like. 

7. Ensure full schedules of all member schools in league-spon¬ 
sored sports. 

8. Conduct league meets and tournaments in appropriate sports, 

9. Act in an advisory capacity with state athletic association of¬ 
ficials on matters of general athletic importance. 

10. Establish local league regulations for the conduct of games, 
including student and spectator control, admission prices, compli¬ 
mentary tickets, program arrangements, and so on. 
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Importance of Efficient Management 

The management of a school’s athletic contests may be the ba¬ 
rometer by which the administration of its entire athletic program 
is indicated. EflScient management demands respect for the event 
itself. Inefficient management, or lack of attention to seemingly 
minor or unimportant details, lessens the educational value of a 
game both to contestants and student spectators. At the present 
time, in most localities, schools carry on their athletics with the help 
of public support through gate receipts. Probably we all hope for 
the time when it will be unnecessary to charge for interschool ath¬ 
letic contests and when boards of education will support athletics in 
their entirety. That day is not yet here. It therefore behooves 
schoolmen to establish their athletic programs and conduct them 
in such a manner that they will command the type of support and 
respect from the public which the coaches and school officials have 
the right to expect. 

Well-managed contests. The weU-patronized, successful enter¬ 
prises in the community usually are those which are well organized 
and are managed efficiently. Every athletic contest should be 
handled in such a manner. Of course, the interest and concern 
of student participants and student spectators should receive first 
consideration. Following these, however, the public must be kept 
in mind. To do so should not cause any difficulty in the general 
scheme of things, especially if the policies of the school concerning 
interschool athletics have been definitely established and well pub¬ 
licized. Make tlie athletic contest a businesslike, attractive, and 
well-organized sports event. The public will recognize it as such, 
and its educative and good-sportsmanship implications will be pri¬ 
mary achievements almost to be taken for granted. In many in- 
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stances, the reputation o£ a school may be measured by the manner 
in which its athletic contests are conducted. Certainly the impor¬ 
tance attached to such events offers an opportunity to establish 
the good name of the school in a community which should not be 
overlooked by schoolmen. 

Size of school. The size of the school and the extent of its ath¬ 
letic program make absolutely no difference in the importance of 
management of contests. Small schools have smaller squads, 
smaller student bodies, and smaller communities from which to 
draw adult crowds. The necessity for efficient management, how¬ 
ever, is just as great as for the largest city schools. Games can start 
on time in these scliools, crowds can be contr olled, and squads can 
be neatly uniformed and completely coached just as well as in large 
city schools. Both students and adults in small communities will 
be just as appreciative if educated to an experience of this kirrd as 
will those who attend larger school contests. 

In the attention given to details of management of athletic con¬ 
tests it will be assumed that schools of different sizes will consider 
only those items which are apphcable to themselves. Some matters 
to be discussed, naturally, will not be of interest or concern to small 
schools. For example, publicity Is not an important matter in con¬ 
nection with small-school athletic contests. An announcement 
made in tire school assembly will reach virtually all the patrons and 
followers of teams in a village school. This is not true in larger 
schools. Thus, a publicity program is important in order that de¬ 
tails of a given contest may be known to those who are interested 
in it. 

Responsibility. No attempt will be made here to designate every 
individual responsible for certain details, which will be assigned 
according to the organization in the school itself. In some schools 
the superintendent may serve; in others, the principal or athletic 
director. Often the coach or a student manager will have particu¬ 
lar jobs to perform. These persons should be kept in mind when con¬ 
sidering the suggestions offered, because plans for administering ath¬ 
letic programs differ to such an extent in schools of various size. The 
specialized function of coaching is not considered in the adminis¬ 
trative sense. That the team will be trained and instructed to the 
best of the coach’s ability is taken for granted. 

Phases of contest management. The other matters to be dis- 
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cussed are tliose additional to the actual handling of the team at 
the time of the game or contest. Contest management for home 
games will he considered under three headings: (1) before-game 
preparation; (2) game responsibilities; (3) after-game responsibili¬ 
ties. Management details for out-of-town games are discussed 
.separately. The last part of this section wiU deal with general man¬ 
agement items which must receive attention during the course of 
the year. No attempt has been made to list topics in chronological 
order. Their importance will vary in diflerent schools, depending 
upon the individual or individuals who are assigned definite respon- 
sibihties in the adiletic program, but they will serve as a check list 
of reminders. It is recognized, of course, that some management 
details may have been omitted because, again, of variations in local 
situations. 

Befoke-Game Preparation (Home Contests) 

Well-managed athletic contests are not the result of accident. 
Attending well in advance to all the details pertaining to a home 
game is evidence of eflncient administration and of good planning. 
It should be possible, in most instances, to have the following items 
included in this category ready well ui advance of the rush of last- 
minute details. 

Contracts. Complete check should be made of dates and days 
appearing on contracts. Be sme that a game scheduled for Friday, 
February 10, actually is Friday, and that it is- February 10. Both 
the date and day should appear on the contract. If contracts are 
made for two or more years, write in actual days and dates for 
games each year and not ^‘Return game on corresponding date next 
year,” which is bound to lead to confusion and misunderstanding. 
Contracts should be typewritten in duplicate and signed in all 
places indicated. Many state associations requhe that their stand¬ 
ard contracts be used for all games, including league schedules. 
Discrepancies in a contract should be made known to tlie other 
school immediately upon discovery. Have a regular filing place for 
all athletic contracts, so that they wifi, be available at the time of 
contests. 

Eligihility records. A list of students eligible to participate in the 
approaching contest should have been received from the visiting 
school. Check to see tliat it has arrived. Be certain that the eli- 
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gibility list of tlie home school has been sent out in accordance witli 
state association regulations. The coach should have a copy of the 
eligibility list in order that there may be no misunderstanding re¬ 
garding who are eligible for a particular game. Eligibility lists of 
both schools should be at hand for possible reference at the time 
of a game. 

Mediods of securing current eligibility data vary in schools. In 
some cases a list of all candidates for teams is kept in the school 
offlce, to which teachers come on a designated day and check stu¬ 
dents in their classes for eligibility for athletics. In others, teachers, 
are given a list of athletes in tlieir classes. They mark this list and 
return it to the office or faculty chairman of eligibihty. Still an¬ 
other plan is that of having each athlete, on eligibility-marking day, 
take to all his classes a special eligibility card which the teachers 
sign, indicating his eligibility or ineligibility in each subject. Ab¬ 
sences of athletes on this day are checked by student managers, 
who take the cards of tire absentees to the teachers concerned, 

Claims are made for the value of each scheme. Local conditions,, 
size of school, and precedents are undoubtedly the determining fac¬ 
tors. Apparently the most generally efficient plan is that which 
places in the hands of each teacher a list of students in his or her 
class who are candidates for an athletic team. The teacher then 
may mark the list and note ineligible students or those whose work 
is of such low grade that ineligibility at the next marking period 
is inevitable unless there is a change in attitude or accomplishment. 
Students should be warned before they are marked ineligible. In 
most states eligibility grades are considered as running from the be¬ 
ginning of the semester to a date approximately a week prior to the- 
contest. 

Physical examinations. Make certain that records of physical, 
examinations of all contestants are on file. It is good practice tO' 
require that the physical examination record of a student be re¬ 
ceived and filed before equipment is issued to him. Report the^ 
filing of physical examination records for all contestants to state ath¬ 
letic associations requiring it. 

Parents’ permission. It is good policy to secure parents’ permis¬ 
sion for aU contestants. Such procedure clarifies athletic injury 
policies. Permission cards should be on file before a student is 
allowed to report for practice. Report the filing of parents’ per- 
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mission cards for all contestants to state athletic associations re¬ 
quiring it. Eagle Rock High School, Los Angeles, has developed 
a form for recording parents’ consent for participation in athletics, 
which also includes the signatm'e of the student. The contents of 
the card furnish valuable information both to student and parents 
(see Figure 39). 

Athletic officials. Contracts should be checked with all ofRcials 
prior to games. Be certain that the officials are registered for the 
current year, if registration is a state association requirement. A 
week or ten days before a contest, the entertaining school .should 
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This boy was tanmlntil . 


figuhe 39. Athletic Participation Form (Eagle Rock High School, Los 
Angeles, California). 

remind the official of tire date, time, and place of the game and tire 
capacity in which he is to officiate. It is courteous to inform him 
also who the other officials in the game are to be. All officials’ con- 
tracts should be explicit regarding tire amount of the fee and the 
number of games on a given date. Officials’ contracts should be 
made out in duplicate, signed, and filled out in all places provided, 
with the school and official each keeping a copy. Schools should 
keep such contracts filed in a regular place, and those involving of¬ 
ficials for a particular game should be accessible at that time. Some 
schools have found it convenient to place game contracts, eligibility 
hsts, and officials’ contracts in a large envelope for each game. 
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They also may be filed in this manner. All this information and 
other pertinent data concerning a definite contest may thus be kept 
in one place. 

Your Game OFncrAns^ 

(Test Yourself) 

1. Do I carefully check the list of proposed officials to be sure they 
are registered for the current year? 

Yes. No. 

2. Do I secure men who are well trained in the administration of 
the interscholastic rules and familiar with the interpretations as pre¬ 
scribed by the I.H.S.A.A.? 

Yes. No. 

3. Do I use the contract forms supplied by the state ofilce, secure 
sanction from the opponent, and take care of the details connected with 
securing officials in a businesslike manner? 

Yes. No. 

4. Do I supply the oflficials with details relative to exact time and 
place for the contest? 

Yes. No. 

5. Do I provide a suitable dressing room for the official apart from 
the teams? 

Yes. No. 

6. Do 1 effect measures to prevent players and spectators from at- 
temotinE to influence the ofiioials’ decisions by words or actions? 

Yes. No. 

7. Do I arrange business matters so that the official will be able to 
leave promptly after the game? 

Yes. No. 

8. Do our contests start promptly at the time specified? 

Yes. No. 

9. Do our coaches attempt to influence the official before the game 

by calling attention to the faults of the opponent players or by dictat¬ 
ing what type of officiating is required if he is to he employed again? 
Yes. No. 

10. Are our officials chosen because of their officiating ability or be¬ 
cause they are good prospects for a trade? 

Yes. No. 

Equipment. Personal playing equipment usually furnished by 
the school will be discussed in Chapter 8, pages 211-223. In this 
discussion, equipment includes whatever is necessary, in addition 
to uniforms, for playing the contest. Each school official charged 

' The Illinois High School Athlete, January-February, 1937, page 77. 
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with the responsibility for having all items on hand for a game 
should have his own check list.^ Often a student manager may be 
delegated to take care of these details. They arc most important 
factors in efficient management. 

Field or court. Unusual locations or- temporary circumstances 
may make special arrangements necessary concerning fields or 
courts where contests are to be held. Confirm all such arrange¬ 
ments in writing in order that misunderstandings may be obviated. 
Be sure that die visiting school is fully informed regarding any such 
changes in plans. If a game or meet is to be held at another school, 
ratlier than at die host school, be certain diat all details are thor¬ 
oughly understood by the administration of the school concerned. 
Athletic directors and coaches, especially, should be certain that 
the complete schedules of athletic events or special athletic func¬ 
tions are in the hands of the principal or superintendent so there 
will be no conflicts in assignments of gymnasiums, fields, or other 
facilities on specific dates. 

Publicity. The regular and accepted means of publicizing atii- 
letic events of a school should be followed. The extent of tire ad¬ 
vertising will depend on school policy, seating capacity, and interest 
in the game on the part of student body and adults. The news¬ 
releasing agency should be either the coach, athletic director, or 
principal, as they may agree among themselves. Paid advertise¬ 
ments in newspapers may be advisable in some instances. Radio 
“spots” and theater notices are other advertising mediums. Since 
the athletic program should give first consideration to the students 
themselves, they should be made as familiar as possible with it. 
Athletic assemblies offer this opportunity. This does not mean 
that student interest should be fanned to a white heat prior to each 
game. One or two atliletic assemblies during each season will 
provide a means by which the student body may be educated and 
advised regarding different games. By this method not only is 
their interest aroused, hut they also become more intelligent specta¬ 
tors; and the athletic program becomes an educational experience 
for tliem as well as for the participants. Successful athletic assem¬ 
blies have been held at the Dubuque, Iowa, Senior High School.® 


“ See pages 189-190 for suggested game equipment lists. 

“ Wilbur Dalzell, “Athletic Assemblies,” Scholastic Coach, September, 1936, 
page 27. 
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Tlie analysis of four plays and a demonstration football game were 
tlie basis of a star football assembly. The entire student body, eleven 
hundred strong, was seated in the bleachers. Yell leaders were on hand 
for the game. A public address system owned by the school was put 
into use. 

Two full teams were used for demonstration purposes. An off-tackle 
play, a reverse, a punt and a simple forward pass were analyzed. After 
an explanation, each boy did his part separately in slow motion. Then 
the whole eleven executed the play together. 

The student body soon realizes that there are other players on the 
team besides the ball carrier and the forward pass receiver. The value 
of tackles, guards and blocking backs was impressed upon them. In 
the game that followed, common fouls were explained and then demon¬ 
strated by specific individuals. 

The students were made acquainted with the personnel of their team 
and the details of executing four simple plays. 

Similar assemblies in track and basketball have been held at tliis 
school, which stresses the following points: “These assembhes must 
be thoroughly planned in order to carry out their purpose. They 
must he simple and they must be explained. They should be short 
and well executed.” Since a great amount of adult interest in high 
school athletics is stimulated by the interest and enthusiasm of a 
son or daughter, it is apparent tliat school athletic assemblies may 
be good means of publicity as well as good educational devices. 
Some schools have held public chnics in various sports for students 
and adults, usually before tire first game of the season. 

Cowtesies to the visiting school. The visiting school should be 
written to a week or ten days prior to a contest and advised con¬ 
cerning tlie location, time, date, and officials for tlie game. A num¬ 
ber of state athletic association eligibihty blanks carry this informa¬ 
tion and, of course, this obviates the necessity for an additional 
letter. It is important to be sure that the visiting school has all the 
necessary data regarding the game. It should be advised concern¬ 
ing admission prices for students and adults, number of complimen¬ 
tary passes it is to receive, and arrangements for its band if it is 
to be brought to the game. Exact directions as to the dressing place 
for the visiting team should be sent. The Southwestern Michigan 
High School Conference"* has devised a form (Figure 40) that is 
sent each week with the Current Eligibility List used in that state. 

* Includes the following Michigan high schools: Benton Harhor, Grand Haven, 
Holland, Kalamazoo-Cential, Muskegon, Muskegon Heights. 
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It not only furnishes pertinent data and information for the game 
but also supplies the host school with names and numbers of con¬ 
testants, which it may use for program purposes. On the reverse 
of the form is a request that tliis team personnel information be 
hsted. 

Reserve games. If a reserve game is to precede or follow a 
varsity-team game, complete arrangements should be made for it. 
Many schools find it more convenient to play outdoor reserve games 
on dates other than tliose on which varsity or first-team games are 


SonTHWnsT-BRN Michigan High School Gonvbhence 

Participants. va. 

Date of game.. - Place of game. 

Preliminary Game Main Game 

Referee. Referee. 

Umpire. Umpire. 

Head Linesman. Head Linesman. 

Time.E.S.T. Time.E.S.T. 

Color of jerseys. Color of jerseys. 

Ball to be used. Ball to be used. 

Admission.cents for students;.cents for adults 

This sheet to be mailed on Monday along with the Current Eligibility 
List. 

riQUBE 40. Pre-Game Team and Personnel Information Form (South-wesi- 
ern Michigan High School Conference)■ 

held, especially if fields are likely to be in poor condition for main 
games. Where schools are in the same or near-by cities such re¬ 
serve-team games usually can be played without interference with 
school time. Arrangements should be definite for such games, good 
officials should be secured, and participants should be properly 
equipped. Precautions against injuries should be just as definite, or 
even more so, in these games as in any others, because the partici¬ 
pants usually are less experienced. If two games are held the same 
afternoon or evening, they both should be started on time as an¬ 
nounced and advertised. 

Tickets. If special, season, or complimentary tickets are to be 
prepared and distributed, do it early. Tickets should be distinctive 
but not necessarily expensive. Have a definite method of charging 
them out to student salesmen if that plan is followed. Insist on 
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businesslike methods in handling this and all financial matters per¬ 
taining to tickets. This point is of particular importance because 
of Federal and, in some instances, state admissions tax reports which 
have to be prepared. If agi'eement has been made accordingly, be 
sure that the visiting school has an available supply of tickets for 
advance sale to its student body. Keep duplicate records of all 
ticket releases and sales. Have a definite policy in effect regarding 
complimentary tickets. The athletic council or board of control 
usually can remove considerable pressme for complimentary tickets 
by adopting a list of persons entitled to them and then adhering 
strictly to this list. In most cases those who make diemselves 
nuisances in seeking complimentary tickets are not entitled to them, 
and athletic council action can provide a legitimate reason for not 
granting them. Adequate provision should be made for the selling 
and taking of tickets at the contest. Adults usually should serve 
in drese capacities. 

Contest programs. In general, an athletic contest is raised to a 
little higher plane if a simple, informative program can be placed in 
the hands of spectators. A program composed of nine-tenths ad¬ 
vertising does not accomplish this purpose. Names and numbers 
of contestants, names of officials, and a few major rules interpreta¬ 
tions are sufficient. If a small amount of legitimate advertising is 
necessary there should be no objection to it. Sometimes more ill 
will is engendered in advertisers, if they are continually asked to 
contribute to school athletic programs, than the receipts from such 
advertising are worth. The type of contest and the interest taken 
in it, as well as the size of the school and community, are deter¬ 
mining factors in the furnishing of programs. In most instances 
they should not be sold. Reliable, trustworthy students should be 
assigned to dishibute them. 

Concessions. If concessions are to be handled by the local school 
athletic association, usually a faculty member should be in charge 
of them. If city or board of health permits for such matters are 
necessary, they should be arranged for in sufficient time prior to the 
season or contest. Uniformed vendors add to the neatness and ap¬ 
pearance of the project. If the concession rights are sold to a club 
or commercial firm, the high school should know what is to be of¬ 
fered for sale and the methods to be employed. Many schools find 
that local high school clubs or student organizations are glad to 
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take charge of the concessions. Usually, such organizations are 
worthy ones, and often they perform services for the athletic de¬ 
partment that more than offset -what might he realized from conces¬ 
sion sales if they were handled by the school itself, Regardless of 
the method of handling the concessions, the athletic association 
should insist on sanitation, neatness, and the employment of busi¬ 
nesslike methods. 

Ushers. Ushers are valuable adjuncts at an athletic contest. 
They not only assist the paying public to find their places in tire 
stadium, gymnasium, or bleachers, but also actually help to enforce 
laws and rules. Definite arrangements for ushers should be made for 
all contests where a stadium or bleachers are used. They need not 
necessarily be uniformed, but tliey should have some distinctive 
apparel or button as an identification. Students may be delegated 
and trained in ushering, and they can do much to maintain a high 
level of conduct at athletic contests. Some schools use varsity 
lettermen in sweaters as ushers. Others use boy scouts, girl re¬ 
serves, or boys and girls from other uniformed organizations for 
ushering. Some recognition, other tlian financial remuneration, 
should be given to ushers. This may be made in the form of school 
letter awards, invitation to the athletic banquet for the sport, forma¬ 
tion of an ushers’ club, or the like. 

Police protection and parking. As public servants, city and state 
police should be used at athletic contests for handling crowds, di¬ 
recting traffic, and parking. Most local police departments are will¬ 
ing to detail special ofiBcers for duty at a high school game. Some 
schools feel that the presence of an officer at their contests is an 
indictment against them. This is not true. Law-enforcing officers 
are present at all large gatherings, and their presence may be de¬ 
fended because of any emergency which might arise. In too many 
Instances school officials have not taken advantage of tliis public 
service, which is usually tlieiis for the asking. The presence of a 
uniformed officer also adds dignity to a contest and provides a 
method for enforcing local regulations regarding conduct of specta¬ 
tors and sportsmanship at contests. When individuals buy tickets 
for a high school athletic contest, they should realize that its pur¬ 
chase is with the understanding that they may, under certain cir¬ 
cumstances, be asked to leave the stadium, field, or gymnasium. 
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The management reserves the right to refund the purchase price of 
the ticket and, with the aid of an officer of the law if necessary, tO' 
eject an unruly spectator who does not conduct himself in accord¬ 
ance with established standards. An occasional justified ejection' 
has a wholesome effect on the general conduct of the crowd. For 
this reason, if for no other, the presence of uniformed officers at 
high school athletic contests is justified. 

Reserved areas. If tire stadium or bleachers are to have reserved! 
sections, these should be plainly marked and roped off or guarded. 
When a patron buys a reserved seat, he is entitled to it, Likewise, 
he should be free from molesting students. Adults often hesitate to 
attend high school games because of the rowdyism of younger stu¬ 
dents. Reserved areas for bands, parking, or players’ spaces should 
be provided and plainly designated prior to the game. 

Cheer leaders. Well-uniformed and courteous cheer leaders can 
do a great deal to keep the crowd in the right frame of mind. Con¬ 
siderable attention ought to be given to the selection of cheer lead¬ 
ers, who can be sportsmanship leaders as well. Their big job should 
be that of securing recognition of outstanding plays and examples 
of good sportsmanship on fhe part of both teams, and of aiding the 
school and game officials as the contest progresses. They may also 
help much in maintaining proper order, and in assisting ushers and 
officers. A school letter award should be granted to cheer leaders 
who do the right kind of job. 

Score hoards. Score boards are almost essential pieces of equip¬ 
ment in modern high school athletic contests. Some excellent elec¬ 
tric types are on the market, but these are not a necessity. Usually 
it is sufficient to have a device that shows the score of each team 
and the inning or the time remaining to be played in the period. 
Definite arrangements should be made to have one or two students 
manage the score board regularly. 

Condition of stadium, bleachers, or gymnasium. Upkeep of fa¬ 
cilities should be a janitorial rather than an administrative duty. 
In certain cases, however, some member of the athletic staff may 
have to see that these facilities are in proper order for a contest. 
The stadium and bleachers should be clean. Out-of-date notices 
and paper and other debris should be removed. Rest rooms should 
be fully equipped, sanitary, and available. Temperature controls 
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for indoor games should be inspected and regulated so that they 
are working properly at the time o£ the contest. Be sure that tem¬ 
porary bleachers have been properly inspected by authorized of¬ 
ficials to ensure their safety. 

Bands and half-time arrangements. If bands are to be present at 
a game, make certain that reserved seats are provided for tlrem in 
the bleachers or stadium or on the field. Advise each band of the 
amount of time it will have for maneuvers between halves. If a 
flag-raising ceremony is to precede the game, make arrangements 
for all details and advise band directors accordingly. At football 
games especially, the local school band often can be of service in 
protecting tile playing field from encroachment by spectators, which 
sometimes occurs near the end of the game if the field is not well 
roped off. The members should be instructed concerning this serv¬ 
ice and made to realize that spectators will respect their uniforms. 

Decorations. If the field or gymnasium is to be decorated for a 
contest, include the color schemes of both schools. Be sure that 
decorations do not interfere with playing facilities. Crossbars of 
football goal posts or basketball backboards never should be deco¬ 
rated or marked in any manner. 

Public-address system. Some schools own their public-address 
or loud-speaker systems. Often they may be used to advantage at 
athletic contests, outdoor ones especially. A regular policy relative 
to their use should be established. If tire announcers are high 
school students, they should be trained in their job before the con¬ 
tests. Public address announcements regarding athletic events gen¬ 
erally are most effective when made sparingly. Pertinent informa¬ 
tion regarding completed plays, substitutions, and explanations of 
penalties usually are sufficient. Do not attempt to give a running 
account of a contest for those who are seeing it. 

Physician at contests. Arrangements should be made well in ad¬ 
vance of a contest to have a physician present. In most cities and 
towns there are physicians who are interested in athletics and like 
to attend the games. Sometimes it may be necessary to pay for the 
services of a physician in order to have one present. In either case 
payment is a desirable policy and protects both the contestants and 
tire school. Often, the physicians in a community are willing to 
arrange their schedules so that one of them is free to attend one or 
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more home games, and tlius little hardship is imposed on any one 
of tliem. Complimentary tickets, of course, should be available to 
cooperating physicians as the least courtesy which could be shown 
tlrem. 

Scorers, timers, -judges. Adequate provision should be made to 
have these ofBcials at any contests that require their services. In 
football some schools keep track of all substitutions and time played 
by each contestant. Scorers and timers in basketball are very im¬ 
portant officials. Members of the faculty usually are most satis¬ 
factory for these assignments. Use the same men regularly if 
possible. Timers and judges for track and swimming meets are dif¬ 
ficult to secure. Plan to ask more than are needed, because some 
usually fail to be present. 

Gams RESPONSiBinriES (Home Contests) 

The items listed and discussed in this section will be those, to 
which attention must be given at the time of the contest. Prepara¬ 
tion for some of tliem will have been made previously, but when the 
day of die game comes around, time is limited and every detail inu.st 
have received its proper attention. In some instances the check¬ 
list items under Game Responsibilities will be restatements of those 
appearing under Before-game Preparations. It seems advisable to 
follow this procedure because in both instances they are matters 
which necessitate consideration at the time indicated. 

Supplies and equipment. These items refer to game supplies and 
equipment, exclusive of uniforms for players. The following is a 
suggested list of supplies and playing equipment which should be 
available at game time for the common sports; 

Baseball 


Balls 

Drinking water 

Resin 

Bases 

First-aid kit 

Score book 

Bats 

Lime 

Towels 

Catcher’s outfit 

OflBcial rules book 



Basketball 


Balls 

First-aid kit 

Score book 

Cartridges 

Gun 

Towels 

Drinking water 

Horn 

Watches 

Electric score-board con- 

Official rules book 

Whistles 


trols 
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Cartridges 
Drinking water 
First-aid kit 


Balls 

Cartridges 
Drinking water 
First-aid kit 
Gortl-line flags 
Gun 


Cartridges 

Diving judges* cards 
False start line 
First-aid kit 
Gun 


Batons 

Cartridges 

Crossbars 

Drinking water 

Discus 

First-aid kit 

Gun 


CnOSS-CoUNTRY 

Gun Watches 

Official rules book Whistles 

Towels Yarn 

Football 

Head linesman’s box 
Head linesman’s chain 
Homs 

Official rules book 
Participatiou record book 
Resin 

Golf 

Balls 

Local course rules 
Official rules book 
Score cards 

Swimming 

Lane markers 
Official rules book 
Rope finish line 
Score sheets 


Tennis 

Balls 

First-aid kit 
Nets 

Official rules book 
Towels 

Track 

Hurdles 
Javelins 
Javelin board 
Judges* stands 
Jumping standards 
Lime 

OflScial rules book 
Score sheets 
Shot (12 lb.) 


Spade or shovel and rake? 
Starting blockvS 
Tape (measuring) 

Towels 

Vaulting poles 

Vaultin g standards 

Watches 

Whistles 

Yarn 


Towels 

Watches 

Whistles 


Score-board equipment 

Towels 

Watches 

Whistles 

Yard markers 


Tickets. Tickets should be at bootlis witli sellers and takers sta¬ 
tioned as previously assigned. 

Ushers, Ushers should be at stations previously assigned. 
Contest programs. Supplies of programs should be in hands of 
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distributors who have previously been instructed as to their stations. 
Distribution of program.s never should be wasteful. It is better to 
have unused programs turned in after a game than to let the stands 
be littered with them during a contest. 

Officials quarters. Officials should have private dressing rooms 
apart from eitlier team. A student manager should be assigned to 
dhect officials and be at their service. 

Visiting-team quarters and courtesies. At least one student man¬ 
ager should be assigned to the visiting team. He should show the 
visiting school officials their team dressing quarters and the method 
of reaching field or gymnasium, inquire if they have all the equip¬ 
ment they need, furnish them a supply of drinking water (individ¬ 
ual cups or bottles if a fountain is not available on field or in gym¬ 
nasium), and remain on constant call for any services the visiting 
coach or athletic director might desire. 

Flag raising. Be sure that the American flag is on hand and that 
students are instructed as to their functions in the flag-raising cere¬ 
mony. Bands also should understand their part in the program. 

Intermission program. If a program is planned between halves 
of the game, be certain that all arrangements are completed and that 
student managers know their duties. 

Flayers’ benches. Reserved areas for substitute players and 
coaches of visiting and home teams should be roped off or pro¬ 
tected by student guards. No one else should be allowed on these 
benches. 

Physician. Check to see that die physician expected for tliis con¬ 
test is present. 

Bands. Reserved seats or benches should be provided for visit¬ 
ing-school and home-school bands. Check to see that they are 
available. Student managers may be assigned to this detail. Be 
sure that band leaders know the time allotted them between halves, 
and also what is expected of them after the game. 

Contracts. The principal, athletic director, or coach should have 
game and officials’ contracts in his possession at game time for pos¬ 
sible reference. 

Contract guarantees and payments. Have school athletic asso¬ 
ciation checks available for the visiting school (if contract calls for 
a guarantee) and also for officials. These should be given to the 
persons concerned during the intermission period or immediately 
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after the game. In some instances local school policy will provide 
for mailing checks after the contest. 

Eligibility lists. Have the eligibility lists for both competing 
schools accessible at the time of tlie contest. 

Score-board arrangements. Student managers should be assigned 
to score boards. Generally, they should be students who have had 
experience in this work. 

Guards for dressing rooms. It is advisable to have a guard on 
duty in the visiting and home-team dressing rooms during the prog¬ 
ress of tire game. Even though valuables should be checked, cloth¬ 
ing and other articles sometimes disappear if tlie locker rooms are 
left unguarded. An alternative is to assign the visiting team to a 
room that may be locked and then give tire key to the coach or 
faculty or student manager. 

Extra clothing for substitutes. Adequate clothing is especially 
important in football. Parents legitimately object if their boys are 
insufficiently protected while sitting on the bench. Plave a suf¬ 
ficient number of warm coats or blankets for all substitutes, or else 
have fewer substitutes. Treat them all alike. 

Concessions. Check to see that concessions are being handled 
properly. 

Cheer leaders. Cheer leaders should be on their assignments at 
least a half hour before game time. 

Police. Police officers assigned to duty at the game should be 
available before or soon after gates or doors are opened. An officer 
stationed near the main gate or stadium enti ance has a good psy¬ 
chological effect. 

Public address system. Check the public-address system prior 
to the start of the game to see that it is working properly. 

Rest rooms. Make certain that rest rooms are properly equipped 
and are available when the gymnasium door or field gates are 
opened. 

Guarding extra equipment. Student guards should be assigned 
to see that exti-a equipment, such as halls, bats, helmets, jackets, 
sweaters, blankets, and pads, is not lost dm-ing games. 

After-game Responsibilities (Home Contests) 

After a game is over, tliere are still several things to be done. 
Usually it will be tlie faculty manager, athletic director, or coach 
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whose responsibility it is to see that they are finished. These items 
will he indicated in the form of a suggested check list. 

Payment of officials. The official or officials should be paid be¬ 
tween halves, or immediately or soon after the game. An official 
should be free to leave the school as soon as he desires after tlie 
contest. Do not make it necessary for him to hunt up someone in 
order to get his fee. It should be ready for him without his having 
to ask for it, unless it is to be mailed. 

Payment of visiting school. Again, if this detail was not attended 
to during or before the half it should be done immediately after the 
conclusion of the game. Be sure tliat the payment is in accordance 
with contiact guarantee provisions. 

Storage of equipment. Student managers should be assigned the 
responsibility of collecting and storing all field, court, or game 
equipment after each contest. 

Contest receipts. At least vwthin a day or two after a game the 
athletic director, faculty manager, or coach should check receipts 
for the contest. Such a report should be received from the indi¬ 
vidual in charge of ticket sales at the game. 

General financial statement. It is only good business to have a 
complete financial statement, showing receipts and expenditures, 
ready within a week after each game. The reports should be placed 
in the hands of the high school principal or superintendent of 
schools, who may dispose of it as he sees fit. 

Concessions report. If the concessions are handled by the high 
school athletic association, there should be a complete report of re¬ 
ceipts, expenditures, and inventory after each game. If concessions 
are in charge of local school clubs or organizations, a financial report 
still should be made to the athletic director or high school principal. 
School officials have the right to know the financial status of this 
agency in order that they may be in a position to answer inquiries 
concerning it. 

Record of officials. Many state athletic associations ask that 
schools rate officials either after games or at the end of the season. 
In die latter case it is desirable to keep a record of all officials until 
the state blank is received. A simple method is to list the name 
of the official, the game in which he worked, the date of the game, 
a rating for him based on the state rating plan, and a few remarks 
about his work. This record also will be of value when officials for 
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OKLAHOMA HIGH SCHOOL ATHLETIC ASSOCIATION 

INDIVIDUAL PARTICIPATION RSCORD 
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FIGURE 41. Individual Participation Record Form {Oklahoma)^ 


aiiottier year are being considered. Such records should he kept 
for out-of-town as well as for home games. 

Participation records. Shortly after each game a record of all 
participants should be made, usually by the coach. This may be 
used for award purposes, if that policy is followed in the school, and 
also for final season reports to tlie state athletic association in states 
where such reports are required. Oklahoma supplies an Individ¬ 
ual Participation Record form typical of tlrose used in states de- 
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siring such information. A copy of this information also is retained 
as a permanent record of the school (see Figure 41). 

Filing, of contest data. Usually it is desirable to have all the in¬ 
formation concerning a particular contest available in one place. 
Such a filing procedure is possible if data regarding a game are 
compiled shortly after its conclusion, while it still is fresh in mind. 
Such a plan has been developed at Iron Mountain, Mich., High 
School. A large envelope is used as the filing unit. In it game and 
ofiScial contracts are filed, together with all correspondence and 
school and newspaper clippings concerning the contest. On the 
outside of a 141^ by 9-inch envelope, reading the short way, the fol¬ 
lowing is printed; 

Iron Mountain High School vs. 

At .. Date. 

Score. 

(I. M.) (Visitors) 

Referee. 

Umpire. 

Head Linesman. 

Gate Receipts. 

Guarantee. 

PnELiMiNAnT Game 


. vs. 

Score. 

Officials . 

Remarks. 


Obviously, such a system enables data concerning any contest to 
be found readily. It reqiiire.s only a minimum of effort, but the in¬ 
formation must be filled in soon after the game has been played. 
Some schools keep record books of all games, with satisfactory re¬ 
sults. Whatever system is used, the important thing concerning it 
is regularity and keeping it up to date. Records become valuable 
with age and tliey should be kept faithfully. 

Preparation for Out-of-town Games 

Definite preparation must be made by visiting-school ofGcials for 
athletic contests to be played away from home. Coaching of the 
team is not included in this discussion. Regardless of the size of 
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the school, there are numerous matters regarding the trip, manage- 
merit of the team, and financial considerations to which attention 
must be given. In the smaller schools tlie superintendent, principal, 
or coach will attend to them. In larger schools the athletic director 
or faculty manager usually will take care of tliese administrative 
matters. The items presented here may be considered as a check 
list of duties from which scliools may select, or to which tliey may 
add, those pertaining to their local situations. 

TranspoHation. Transportation of an athletic team is the most 
important item in connection with games away from home. Often, 
especially among small schools, teams cannot be transported in the 
most acceptable manner because of lack of funds. If at all possible, 
school athletic teams should be carried only by bonded, public 
common carriers. School busses also are highly desirable, but some 
states have questioned the right to use such vehicles for out-of- 
school activities as they have defined diem. Private cars driven by 
adults are the most common means but should not be used unless 
absolutely necessary. Schools and private car owners should be 
sure they understand the public-utility and public-liability laws of 
their states where such an arrangement is in efEect. 

Under no circumstances should student drivers of private cars be 
allowed to transport athletic teams. Where such a policy is fol¬ 
lowed, school authorities may be charged with negligence in case 
of accident, with subsequent court action a possibility. Team mem¬ 
bers should be required to go to the entertaining school together 
and return die same way. The one exception to diis rule is where 
parents personally request permission of die school oificial in charge 
of the team to take their son or daughter home witii them. Have 
a definite time for starting the trip. Plan a definite range in time 
for the return trip, and notify parents accordingly. Usually team 
members, student managers, coaches, and school officials only 
should make up the party if a bus is chartered for the trip. The 
same applies if a school bus is used. Discipline problems are less¬ 
ened to a considerable degree if no students other than team 
members, student managers, and possibly cheer leaders are allowed. 

Parents’ permits. Some schools do not think it is desirable or 
necessary to require permission of parents of students for each out- 
of-town trip that the school adiletic team takes. They feel tiiat the 
original permission for the student to participate covers scheduled 
trips as well as actual play. This opinion is reasonable. Otiier 
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schools have foims that they require the student to take home, have 
signed by one of the parents, and return to the coach, faculty man¬ 
ager, or principal before he may go on the trip with the team. 
These forms usually state the location, date, and time of the contest. 
They also indicate the type of transportation to be used, hour of de¬ 
parture, probable hour of return, and a source where information 
may be obtained in case the return trip is delayed. In signing such 
a form the parent usually indicates that the school is released from 
any liability in case of accident. Just how much this apparent release 
of liability amounts to is questionable. The chief justification for 
a procedure of this kind is that it keeps parents informed of the 
school’s efforts to cooperate with diem in the care and safety of 
their son or daughter. Following is the type of information appear¬ 
ing on a form of diis kind that is used by Three Rivers, Mich., High 
School. This form is mailed to the parent and is not returned unless 
the student may not accompany the team on the trip. 

PAnENTs’ Notification of Contest 

Your son has been selected to represent Three Rivers Pligh School in 

.on.in competition with.High 

School. 

He will need. 

He should be neat in appearance. 

He must be at tlie gymnasium not later than. Pie will leave 

at.by.and return at approximately. 

Should he not return by this time, information may be obtained by 
calling. Every care will be taken for his safety. 

If for any reason your son will be unable to compete on this date 
please note the reasons and return the card by him. 

Signed. 

Coach 

Finances for trip. The member of the faculty in charge of the 
trip should be the custodian of all funds. Sufficient money should 
be withdrawn from the school treasury to take care of meals, lodg¬ 
ing (if necessary), and incidentals. A strict accounting of all ex¬ 
penditures should be made to the principal, superintendent, or ath¬ 
letic director immediately after the return. Bus charges should be 
paid by the school by check. Contract guarantee checks should 
not be cashed by schoolmen on trips unless absolutely necessary. 
It is much better to have them pass through die regular financial 
channels of the school or athletic association treasury. 
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Equi-pment. Each player should be charged with responsibility 
for his personal playing equipment. Duffle bags, with name.s or 
numbers on them, are satisfactory means for carrying it. Game 
equipment, bats, balls, helmets, first-aid supplies, extra shoes, cleats, 
jerseys, sweaters, coats, and tlie like, should be the responsibility of 
one or two student managers. They should see tlrat they are 
properly assembled, placed in trunks or bags, and loaded at the start 
of the trip, assume responsibility for their safekeeping during the 
game, and check to be sure that they are returned. If additional 
equipment is issued to a player on a trip, it should be charged to 
him by the person issuing it. 

Game clatails. Complete information should be available before 
the start of the trip regarding game details. Know the time of the 
game, the place where it will be played, the location of dressing 
rooms, who is to officiate, the price of admission, and the regulations 
concerning complimentary tickets for the visiting team. Band, 
manager, and cheer-leader arrangements should be understood. 
Having this information ahead of time will lessen the confusion 
upon arrival. 

Eliglbilitij records. Be sure that all players making the trip are 
eligible for the contest to be played. Make certain that their names 
appear on the eligibility list. Take this list, and the one received 
from the competing school, on the trip for possible reference. 

Game contract. The game contract should be accessible for ref¬ 
erence in case any differences of opinion concerning it arise. It 
should he in the possession of tire individual in charge of the trip, 
together with special correspondence concerning the game, and both 
eligibility lists. 

Trip personnel. Have a definite time when the coach will post 
a list of team members and student managers who will make the 
trip. State the time the team will leave and then leave at that time. 
If players know this hour is die deadline they will be on time. 

Participation record books. If it is the pohey of the school to 
keep an accurate record of all participants, the record book should 
be carried on the trip. Responsibility for compiling data in it may 
be delegated to a student manager. 

General Management Duties and Policies 

In the preceding sections of this chapter administi-ative or man¬ 
agement matters have been discussed involving before-game, game. 
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and after-game duties. Likewise, items necessitating attention con¬ 
cerning out-of-town games have been considered. Obviously, they 
all are administrative or managerial functions. In addition, how¬ 
ever, there are matters which are not specifically allied with any 
one event bnt which concern the whole program. They are what 
might be classified as school athletic policy administrative functions. 
Most of tlrem will be or have been submitted to the athletic council 
or board of control for its approval. Insofar as it is possible to 
distinguish them from those matters previously considered, they will 
be presented here. It is obvious tliat most of the items discussed 
under the headings previously mentioned also will have been ap¬ 
proved by the athletic board. 

Permanent athletic eligibility, -participation, and scholastic rec¬ 
ords. The amount of clerical work necessary in compiling eligi¬ 
bility-list data may be lessened considerably by centralized records. 
Some local schools and state athletic associations have devised forms 
to accomplish tlris end. In some instances copies of the regular eli¬ 
gibility lists are retained and filed by schools for use the following 
year in compiling athletic data and statistics. This is an excellent 
procedure if no other plan is in effect. Iowa is one of the state 
athletic associations which require that a Permanent Book of Rec¬ 
ord “ be kept on file in each school. The information requested or 
contained in it includes eligibility data for all athletes during the 
year; rules and regulations of the Iowa Pligh-Shhool Athletic Asso¬ 
ciation; data concerning athletes representing the school during the 
year; personnel of various teams; results of games and contests held 
in each sport; school track records; schedules for the ensuing year; 
high school athletics cash book; notes on each athletic season during 
the current year. This record book becomes a permanent school 
record and must be completed upon penalty of loss of membership 
by the school. In Oregon, a Report to Secretary is made by desig¬ 
nated dates, witli a copy being retained by each school. In this way 
a permanent record of athletics, and considerable scholastic data 
are centered in one place, thus resulting in easier access to sources 
of information for the preparation of subsequent eligibility lists. 
[See Eligibility Report to Secretary (Oregon), Figure 42.] 

As an example of a central filing system for data on athletes that 
has been worked out by a local school, the Permanent Record Card 

Iowa High School Athletic Association. 1946-1947, Permanent Book of 
Record For the School year. 
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formerly in use at Central High School, Lansing, Mich, is cited (see 
Figure 43). This card is most complete; and, if it is kept up to 
date, the complete athletic and scholastic histories of a student are 



immediately accessible. Such a form should be of considerable aid 
to those in charge of the clerical work in making out eligibility lists 
for each sport. 

Regardless of the scheme followed in recording permanent ath¬ 
letic records of students, be consistent and faithful. New admin- 
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istrators and coaches coming into schools should find complete rec¬ 
ords available. Also, there are many cases when information is 
desired concerning the athletic participation of former high school 
students several years after they have graduated. The school ath¬ 
letic department is the place from which it should he obtainable. 

Athletic finances and budgets. These items will be discussed in 
Chapter 10, pages 234-270. They are mentioned here, however, 
because of their proper inclusion under general administrative 
duties. It is impossible to overemphasize the importance of sound 
financial policies and accurate bookkeeping in connection with a 



FIGURE 43. Permanent Athletic Record Form (Central High School, 
Lansing, Michigan). 


high school program of interscholastic atliletics. That is one rea¬ 
son why an entire chapter is devoted to the subject. 

General reports. In some instances the general report for the 
athletic year may be the permanent records. In others part of it 
may be in the school paper or school annual. It is highly deshable, 
however, that a brief but complete, athletic report be placed in the 
hands of the superintendent or principal at the close of the school 
year. It is good information for either or both of them to have and 
is in line with policies in many schools tliat teachers shall report 
their year’s work at the end of tire final semester. The report should 
include at least (1) financial statement; (2) results of games and 
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meets; (3) number of participants; (4) outstanding features of the 
year’s activities; and (5) proposed schedules for the ensuing year. 

Contracting officials. Athletic officials for home games for the 
following year should be engaged as soon as possible. There 
always are many officials, but sometimes there are not enough good 
ones. It is not to be inferred here that great emphasis should be 
placed on the official or officials in a game. Ninety-nine per cent 
of them are honest and eager to do a good job because that is their 
best method of receiving other assignments. It is a fact, however, 
diat certain officials are better known, handle games in a more satis¬ 
factory manner dran otliers, and generally are acceptable to all 
schools. These are tlie men whose services have to be contracted 
for early, Home schools should submit lists of officials to visiting 
schools. Names of officials mutually agreeable should be submitted 
to the athletic council for approval. Officials tlren should be ap¬ 
proached concerning their availability arvd contracts sent them. In 
some cases it may be desirable to ask officials to hold a date or dates 
tentatively for later confirmation. This procedure will enable the 
securing of formal approval of the visiting school, 

Keep a file of all correspondence regarding approval of officials. 
As far as possible, officials should be secured from six months to a 
year in advance of the games in which they are to work. It should 
be understood that contracts are binding only in case an official is 
properly registered witli die state association, if state regulations 
require such a procedure. Do not use the same official in too many 
games. This is not a good poUcy either for players or spectators. 
There is question regarding die “trades” in officiating as practiced 
by some adiletic coaches, in which a coach from one school works 
in a game for anodier school with the understanding that the coach 
of the latter school will work a contest for the coach of the former 
institution. Sometimes tiiis policy leads to difficulties. 

A word to the adiletic official may not be amiss in this discussion. 
He has an important part in the successful conduct of an athletic 
contest. He should be businesslike in his correspondence, be on 
time, know die rules, find, above all, be honest and fearless. When 
he reports to officiate a game between two schools, he might well 
do so with the following thoughts in mind: 

I am your official, 

I was selected to officiate in this game upon your mutual consent. 
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I bring to this game a rested body and an alert mind. 

I shall endeavor to be fair, always to be honest, and I shall exercise 
niy best judgment. 

I have attempted to master the rules of the .game to the best of my 
ability. 

I shall make my decisions so they will be clearly understood by players 
and spectators; and, having made them, I shall expect the support of 
school authorities. 

I shall consider this contest a success if each team plays its best and 
exempUfles the highest type of sportsmanship. 

I .shall give my best to the good of this game. 

Officials whose reputations are best do not solicit games. School 
officials know which men they want to officiate in tlieir games. I£ 
an official’s work and reputation are what they should be, he will 
receive his share of assignments. He should not make himself a 
nuisance or cause embarrassment to athletic directors or coaches 
by asking them for games. His job is tlrat of officiating games, and 
usually, that is all schoolmen or coaches want of him. Krieger of¬ 
fers some sound advice to officials concerning their conduct after 
games. Although it is directed to football officials, it is applicable 
to all postgame officiating.® 

The Ball—In the majority of instances the winner is entitled to the 
ball and will lose no time in claiming it; but unless the officials are defi¬ 
nitely aware of this fact, it is good policy to grab and hold the ball. 
Following an incident involving much grumbling and threats to deduct 
the cost of the ball from my fee, I always make it a point to learn if the 
ball is at stake. 

The Spectators—There may be instances when spectators take ex¬ 
ception to a mling and a nasty situation develops at the end of the game. 
Men who officiate football must school themselves to entirely ignore the 
comments of spectators during the game, and this seems the best policy 
to pursue should an unpleasant situation arise when tlie game is over. 

The Coaches—^Never ask a Coach for his opinion of your work; you 
know whether you worked hard and efficiently or whether your work 
failed to come up to expectations. . . . On occasion, a Coach will ap¬ 
proach the officials before he has regained his normal temperament. In 
these instances there is nothing to do but be courteous or silent, and if 
anything is said that is to later be regretted, let it be said by the other 
fellow, not you. 

When a Coach inquires about the ruling of a questionable play the 


“E. C. Krieger, Football Officiating, Cliap. IX. Athens, Ohio; The Lawhead 
Press, 1937. 
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official or officials who were responsible should make such jmswer as is 
required without involving or implicating the others. Passmg the 
buck” is the best way I know of for a man to let himself quickly and 

quietly out of officiating. , „ , i m ■ i i. 

Who of us has not “gone to bat” for anotlier official who was in a 

tough spot? If you haven’t, you have not been long m the game. I 
havt observed instances where these attempts to help have been carried 
to an extieme which destroyed the enthe value of the gesture and re¬ 
sulted in discrediting the "good Samaritan. , t 

Among the officials—The customary you -worked a nice game and I 
enioyed working with you” is sometimes far from a sincere statement. 

If contact during a game does not give .sufficient opportunity in 
which to iiidge the ability and personality of an official I know of no 
other test which will reveal it; and what is said, if anything, can well 

be based upon tlie facts. ^ ^ . v- t. -t. 

If You Stay Over—When an official remains in the city in ■wnich the 
same was played, his good sense should dictate that his conduct, even 
diough hours after the game, may be the index by which he will be 

iudsed for the entire day. . 

Talking about the game, the players, formations, or the sb-ategy em¬ 
ployed is always to be avoided. In the first place, an official who is 
working efficiently knows much less about these things than any of the 
spectators, and to those who are “in the know” a detailed description 
by an official marks him as better fitted for some capacity other than 
officiating. 


Schedules and practice. As indicated previously, schedule mak¬ 
ing should receive the approval of the local school athletic council 
or hoard of control. Generally, it should not be the final respon¬ 
sibility of any one individual. Of course someone -will have the 
task of making arrangements for schedules, but this always should 
be done subject to the final approval of the council. ScheduleE 
usuaUy should be made at least a year in advance. In some sports 
in which yearly home-and-home games are played, two years -wil 
be involved. In general, games should be arranged as nearly a: 
possible so that home contests alternate each week with those awaA 
from home. Likewise, they should be arranged so tha.t they do no 
interfere with school time. The North Central Association of Sec 
ondary Schools and Colleges recommends drat no high school ath 
letic contest be scheduled for an evening preceding a school da)/ 
Leagues, conferences, or local athletic associations can aid school 
in establishing regular schedules and deciding on days of the wee 
on which games will or will not be played. 
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Schools are beginning to get away from the policy of playing 
“setup” games at the beginning of seasons. Usually, the public is 
not interested in such contests, there is decided inequity in the com¬ 
petition, and schoolmen, botli in the large and small schools con¬ 
cerned, often are opening themselves to severe criticism by sched¬ 
uling such games. Schools should confine their competition pretty 
much to their own class in order that there may be greater assurance 
of safety, equality of teams, and real fun for the players. 

When schedules have been approved they should be mimeo¬ 
graphed or printed for student and adult distribution. This is an 
effective means by which a school’s pohcy regarding its athletic 
schedules may be publicized. By this method it also is possible 
for a school to protect itself from pressure for postseason games, 
especially in those states in which games other tlian those regularly 
scheduled are prohibited. 

There are differences of opinion as to length of schedules. There 
is a tendency on the part of some state athletic associations to aid 
schools in establishing maximum limits in tlie number of games to 
be played in some activities.'^ Local schools themselves, or local 
leagues, frequently set up hmits as to the number of games. Such 
a procedure seems justifiable, as pointed out by Campbell and 
Reed:® 

The length of athletic schedules should be definitely limited. Boys 
participating in interschool athletics are under great mental and physi¬ 
cal strain. Tliis in itself is not bad; it is a test of the boys’ stamina 
and moral fibre; it is a part of the man-building process which we want. 
The objection arises, however, when the strain is too long continued. 
For that reason, boys should not be allowed to play excessively long 
schedules. Experience has shown that not more than four games 
should be scheduled for which the boys must put themselves on edge— 
games to be “pointed for.” In addition to these games, three or four 
games of lesser importance might well be arranged. These games do 
not place the boys under a heavy mental strain and, therefore, do not 
interfere with the regular work of the classroom. Ordinarily, not more 
than eight interschool games should be scheduled, and the season should 
end well before the season for the next sport opens. 


'' See pages 129-132. 

'W. G, Campbell and R. K. Reed, Coaching High School Athletics, page 
162. Los Angeles; C. C. Crawford, University of Southern California, 1932. 
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Although the hmit in the number of interschool games stated 
above may seem rather small for all sports, it may be considered as 
an average. There is no question that many schoolmen have not 
heeded dieir better judgment in setting up athletic schedules, 
usually from lack of thought rather than from lack of forethought. 
This same criticism may be made concerning tlie frequency and 
length of practice periods;® 

The tendency in high school atliletics is to work boys too hard and 
too long. Practice periods are arranged daily, the schedule of games 
extends over a period of many weeks, and the number of contests played 
is, in most cases, entirely too many. Those who are responsible for 
high school athletics should remember that herein lies a flagrant source 
of overemphasis. 

The local athletic council should adopt standards and policies gov¬ 
erning practice periods and schedule-making compatible with rules of 
the state association. Since the state association must adapt its stand- 
■ards to meet all sorts of varying conditions throughout the common¬ 
wealth, the more enlightened local districts will usually plan fewer games 
and shorter practice periods than the parent organization allows. 

The number and length of practice periods will vary witli the dis¬ 
cretion of coaches, experience of the team, and availability of facili¬ 
ties. Undoubtedly the claim that high school players are “burned 
out” is a greater indictment against practice policies than against 
the number of games played. A coach properly trained in the 
science of physical education should understand the elements of 
fatigue in growing boys and the degree of strenuousness occasioned 
by participation in various sports. His practice periods should be 
governed accordingly. In general, it will be a safe rule to practice 
a shorter period than had been planned. The following suggestions 
as to number of regular season games are based largely on state 
association recommendations or regulations. They may be of aid 
to schools in setting up schedules in the more commonly sponsored 
activities. 

Baseball. One or two games per week with at least two or three 
days between games. (No high school player should pitch more 
than one game per week.) Recommendation of twelve to fifteen 
games. 

° J. F. Williams and C. L. Brownell, The Administration of Health and Physi¬ 
cal Education, page 466. Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders Co., 1937. 
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Basketball. Generally one game per week with possibly one or 
two weeks during which two games are played. Recommendation 
of fifteen to eighteen games during regular season. (Girls’ basket¬ 
ball—one game per week with a season maximum of six to eight 
games.) 

Cross-country. One meet per week. Recommendation of five to 
seven meets. 

Football. One game per week. (At least three weeks of prac¬ 
tice prior to first game.) Plan an open date near mid-season if 
possible. Recommendation of seven- or eight-game maximum. 

Golf. Physical nature of the sport not important in determining 
number of scheduled meets. 

Swimming. One meet per week. Recommendation of six to 
eight meets. 

Tennis. One meet per week. (Limit competition of individuals 
either to singles or doubles, not both.) Recommendation of eight 
to ten meets. 

Track. One meet per week. (Limit number of events for indi¬ 
viduals.) Recommendation of five to seven meets. 

Wrestling. Not more than one meet per week. Recommenda¬ 
tion of six to eight meets. 

The matter of sectional or state tomnament and meet competition, 
naturally, is closely associated with schedule making. A number of 
state association regulations regarding maximum number of games 
to be played by schools have been established, with tournament or 
meet competition in mind. Local schools should adopt their own 
policies relative to such participation. In all states participation in 
tomnaments is voluntary. If the schoolmen of tlie state feel that 
the state association-sponsored tournaments and meets fill a need, 
undoubtedly they are set up and controlled witli that end in view.’^'* 

Athletic alumni and varsity clubs. Schoolmen hold different 
opinions regarding the advisability of encouraging tlie activities of 
varsity, lettermen, or alumni athletic clubs. Some feel that such 
organizations may attempt to dictate the athletic policy of the 
school and hence should not be recognized. Others see in them the 
opportunity for another contact in the proper administration of the 
athletic program. The latter view seems to be the more prevalent. 
The varsity and lettermen of a school should have had enough ex- 


“ See pages 42-45. 
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perience in athletics to understand some of the problems connected 
with them. This observation may not be valid for alumni athletic 
clubs. It seems best to work more closely with the two former or¬ 
ganizations than witli tlie latter. Keep them informed of school 
athletic policies, send them copies of schedules, aid in the arrange¬ 
ment of details for their meetings, and advise them concerning spe¬ 
cial athletic functions and banquets. By following such a proce¬ 
dure, generally, it will be possible to use such organizations for 
the purposes desired by the school rather than vice versa. 

Athletic equipment. The purchase and care of athletic equip¬ 
ment represents tire largest item of expense, except salaries, in the 
administration of the athletic program. It is mentioned here under 
general administrative duties and policies because of its major im¬ 
portance. Discussion of tlris subject appears in Chapter 8, pages 
211 - 223 . 

Local league or conference obligations. Many schools find it 
advantageous to join leagues, adiletic associations, or athletic con¬ 
ferences. As long as membership is maintained in such an organi¬ 
zation, aU obligations should be fu lfill ed. Atteird meetings of the 
league, maintain full league schedules, remit dues promptly, and be 
loyal to the group of schools in the association. If these respon¬ 
sibilities and courtesies cannot be maintained, ask for release from 
tire organization.^^ 

Athletic banquets. Have a definite policy regarding athletic 
banquets. They should be regarded as regular affairs if a school 
is going to have them at all. Teams that lose all their games have 
as much, or more, reason to be banqueted as those whose records 
constitute what is considered as a “highly successful season.” The 
athletic banquet should be a school, or school and community, affair, 
rather than something to which the athletes are entitled. The 
school owes the athletes nothing, a fact they should be made to real¬ 
ize early in their athletic careers. Instead of limiting an annual 
or seasonal banquet to members of an athletic team alone as the 
honored guests. It seems more justifiable to recognize all the activi¬ 
ties of the school during the period. Include music, forensics, dra¬ 
matics, and scholarship as well as athletics. Such an array of talent 
really gives a community an opportunity to see the broad scope of 
the school’s program. 


See pages 174-175 for league membership benefits. 
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Athletic blanks and forms. Each local school uses blanks and 
forms in the administration o£ its athletic program. It prepares 
these forms itself or receives them from the state athletic association. 
The supply of both these types should be checked frequently. 
Schools may receive excellent suggestions by exchanging samples 
of blanks and forms. If forms, reports, or accounts of meetings are 
to be printed, be sure that the copy is correct before it is sent to the 
printer. It is much easier and cheaper to make corrections before 
die type is set than after. 

Selection of student managers. Some of tire qualifications of stu¬ 
dent managers have been discussed previously (see page 151). It 
also was pointed out tliat they might be elected or appointed but 
diat they should not be members of athletic squads. Eagle Rock 
High School (Los Angeles, California), lists the following as quali¬ 
fications for student athletic managership:^^ 

The candidate for die managership must be of unquestioned honesty, 
as he has acce.ss to large quantities of supplies and equipment. He must 
be intelligent and have the capacity and willingness to accomplish his 
assignments. A boy of congenial nature possessing the fundamental 
qualities of leadership is to be desired. The following specific rules are 
enforced: 

1. No boy shall be eligible to compete for an assistant managership 
until he is a BIO student in full standing. 

2. No boy who is a candidate for an athletic squad engaging in in¬ 
terscholastic competition shall he eligible to compete for a managership 
during the same semester. (This rule has been found desirable because 
of the overlapping of the various sport seasons, and it also tends to 
bring out the boy who is interested in athletics, but who is not of the 
caliber necessary for interscholastic competition.) 

3. All managers of an athletic squad shall be required to maintain 
the same scholastic standing as other members of the squad; namely, 
that they have passed in tiuee solids the previous semester, and are 
passing in three sohds during the current semester, in addition to main¬ 
taining the proper standing in citizenship. 

High school studemts interested in athletics usually are eager to 
be of help. Make the selection of them a definite and businesslike 
procedure. Let it be known that the jobs are open to those inter¬ 
ested who meet the qualifications. Usually an apprenticeship 

^ John B. Shepard, “Job Analysis Applied to High School Athletic Managers,’* 
Athletic Journal. February, 1936, page 24. 
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period should precede full managership appointment. Student 
managers should be eligible for school letter awards. Definite re¬ 
quirements for senior, junior, and assistant manager awards should 
be established and understood, if that many are necessary. Gen¬ 
erally, student athletic managers should not be paid by die school 
for dieir services. It is a good pohcy to provide a distinctive shirt, 
coat, or jersey to be worn by student managers when on duty. 

Award recommendations. .Each school should have a definite 
policy relative to atliletic awards. Certainly it is an administi'a- 
tive policy of first rate importance. Recommendations regarding 
awards, standards, and policies followed in schools are discussed 
in detail in Chapter 9, pages 224-233. 

Familiarity with state athletic association regulations. It is the 
local school’s responsibility to know and understand the state ath¬ 
letic association eligibility and contest regulations. This should be 
done for its own protection. In addition to tliis, however, state 
association posters concerning eligibility regulations should be dis¬ 
played on school bulletin boards. Make copies of the monthly 
state association bulletin (if one is issued) available in school 
libraries, These devices will increase student and faculty interest 
in and respect for the school and state association athletic activi¬ 
ties, and also will help them to see that local school atliletics are a 
part of a state-wide educational athletic program. 
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ATHLETIC EQUIPMENT 


The PuncHASE of Equipment 

The purchase and care of equipment for high school athletics 
represents one of tlie major problems confronting those in charge 
of the program. In most schools funds are limited, squads are as 
large as facilities and equipment will permit, and safety precau¬ 
tions require the purchase of the best quality of merchandise for the 
money available. Many boards of education purchase general 
playing equipment (balls, bats, nets, and the hke) but are pro¬ 
hibited by law from furnishing personal equipment. In most cases 
this material must be purchased from other than tax money. Thus, 
sometimes it is possible to buy, not that which is needed, but only 
that for which there are sufficient funds. Serious question can be 
raised as to the justification for sponsoring football, for Instance, by 
a school unless it properly and adequately equips the boys who 
play on its teams. Good, substantial, and safety-approved equip¬ 
ment in all sports is a minimum essential. The athletic association’s 
dollar must be spent well in order to get tire most it can for its 
money. 

General policy. The buying of athletic equipment should not be 
a haphazard affair. There should be a regular time and procedure 
for this important ti-ansaction. Items never should be bought just 
because they are cheap, nor should they be bought from unknown 
firms. Experience will show that recognized and legitimate sport¬ 
ing-goods dealers are the safest ones from which to purchase mate¬ 
rials. They need not necessarily be local merchants; but if athletic 
supplies can be bought as cheaply from them as from anyone, they 
should be given the business. Equipment should be bought only 
after needs are known. Regular inventories should be maintained. 
Purchase orders should be on regular school forms for that purpose 
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and authorized by the athletic council or board of control. Usually 
the athletic director, faculty manager, or coach will be given au¬ 
thority by the council to issue such purchase orders. 

Some of the suggestions in the preceding paragraph may seem 
superfluous as far as small schools are concerned. Actually, they are 
not entirely so. Instead of having the responsibilities assumed by 
the individuals mentioned, they will be retained by the superintend¬ 
ent or principal. There is every reason for the small school to be 
businesslike in its athletic purchases. Usually there are less funds, 
proportionately, and equipment has to be used longer. Likewise, 
the more frequent changes in administration in small schools is an 
even greater reason why atliletic purchases and the handling of 
funds in connection with them should he entirely clear and justi¬ 
fied. Generally it is safe to advise that equipment be purchased 
witli school athletic association money in the same careful way that 
one’s personal funds would be used. Williams and Hughes sum¬ 
marize five fundamental guiding principles for purchasing athletic 
equipment.^ 

1. Equipment purchased should conform to specifications; it should 
be ofiicial and should be suitable for the service for which it is intended. 

2. Prices should be consistent with market conditions. Cut prices 
are to be avoided. 

3. Purchases should show consideration of the needs of all activities. 

4. Every purchase should show tliat tlie interests of the school have 
been preserved. 

5. Every purchase should be made on regulation forms and in such 
manner as will insure legality of contract, prompt delivery and payments, 
and sufficient management. 

Equipment inventory. At the close of each season an inventory 
of all equipment on hand should be made. A form of inventory 
blank is shown in Figure 44. By comparing this with tlie inventory 
made at the close of the same sport season a year ago, and adding 
any material bought since then, it should he possible to account 
for all equipment. Of course, due allowance will have to be made 
for worn-out items. Such an inventory will show four things: 

1. How much equipment is on hand for the next season of this 
sport. 

' J. F. Williams and "W. L. Hughes, Athletics in Edneotion, pages 169-170. 
Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders Co., 1931. 
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INVENTORY OE EQUIPMENT 
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Athletic Director. 
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FIGURE 44. Suggested After-Season Inventory Form. 
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2. What equipment has to be repaired or replaced. 

3. How much new personal or game equipment will have to be 
purchased prior to tire start of the next season in this sport. 

4. Whether managers or equipment men are efficient, and indi¬ 
cate whether or not atlrletic equipment is being lost or stolen. 

In large schools especially, it seems desirable to have the coach 
of each sport responsible for turning in tire inventory to the faculty 
manager or principal. In this way the coach can have first-hand 
information regarding the equipment for the sport he coaches. As 
a result of this inventory he should be in a better position to present 
his requisition for equipment when the next annual budget is being 

orders. After equipment needs are known, samples 
have been inspected, or bids received, comes the formality of 
placing the order. When a purchase has heen authorized by the 
athletic council it is much better to have one individual in the school 
responsible for placing the orders. He should sign the purchase- 
order form, which should be made out in duplicate at least. In 
some schools triplicate purchase order blanks are used so that copies 
of all orders placed by the faculty manager or coach are accounted 
for as follows: 

Original—Sent to the firm with whom the order is placed. 

First duplicate—Retained by the individual signing the pm-chase 
order. 

Second duplicate—Filed in the high school principal’s office. 

This procedure provides a double check on all school purchases 
and is especially valuable if the school is large and there are numer¬ 
ous agencies placing purchase orders payable out of general school 
activity funds. A typical purchase order, from the Ishpeming, Mich., 
High School is shown in Figure 45. This is used for purchase of all 
goods authorized by the student council. Special attention should be 
given to the fact that the orders are numbered serially, so that it is 
possible to account for all of them. They also are made out in 
duplicate and punched so they may be filed in a two-post binder for 
ready reference. 

IssuTNG Equipment 

An efficient method for issuing and keeping records of equipment 
is an essential factor in athletic management, in order that equip- 


prepared. 

Purchase 
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ment may be preserved and die expenses for such items kept to a 
minimum. It also is imperative that business methods be employed 
in this phase of management because of the effect they have on 
students participating in atliletic competition. Respect for, and 
care of, property should be one of tire lessons to be derived from 
athletics. If students are made to realize that the material furnished 
them by tire school is merely lent, drat die management keeps an 



FiGtTHE 45. Equipment Purchase Order Form (Tshpeming 
High School, Michigan). 


accurate check, and that drey are held accountable for it, they will 
learn a valuable lesson. By this method, proper habits may be 
taught high school students, and every effort should be made to 
avoid situations in which carelessness, destructiveness, dishonesty, 
or thievery may develop. Have definite places for all equipment, 
with someone charged with the responsibility for it. If equipment 
is issued to a boy widx the understanding that it is to be returned 
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by him at the close of the season, insist that it be returned or that 
restitution be made. It is a worse than idle gesture to go through 
the motions of charging athletic material to students and then, when 
only part of it is returned, to disregard tile losses. Due allowance 
in all instances, of course, must be made for natural depreciation of 
eq^uipment because of normal usage. It will be surprisingly gratify¬ 
ing to observe how careful high school students can be of equipment 
issued to them if they are made to understand that they are responsi¬ 
ble for it. In this connection, however, every effort should be made 
by the athletic management to aid them in making it easy to take 
proper care of their equipment. 

Marking equipment. Various schools have different systems of 
marking their game and personal athletic equipment. India ink 
and stencil paint are most effective on cotton goods and practice 
equipment. Usually, the name of the school, a number, and tlie 
size should appear on each garment. Quite often the number is 
the only iden^cation mark for the equipment issued to a boy. In¬ 
expensive number or school identification labels may be sewed on 
the inside of woolen or silk jersey seams if no other numbers or 
marks appear on tliem. Game jerseys, of course, will be numbered 
for football and basketball in accordance with rules provisions, but 
some other identification usually is necessary for baseball, swimming, 
and track uniforms. Leather goods should be numbered and sized 
with India ink on white cloth or should have numbers or marks 
burned in them. 

Equipment cards. Every piece of equipment issued to a student 
should be charged to him on a permanent athletic equipment card, 
which he should sign. The signature is especially important if he 
takes the material to his own locker and keeps it there. This plan 
is not recommended, but of necessity it has to be followed in some 
schools. Separate equipment cards often are prepared for each 
sport. In other cases a general card is used that is applicable for all 
sports. When equipment is issued it is desirable to know that cer¬ 
tain otlier matters have been taken care of by the team candidate. 
Hence it is advisable to have some place on the card to record that 
the student is eligible scholastically, has passed his physical exam¬ 
ination, and has filed his parents’ consent card, if that is a school 
policy. A general equipment card containing some of tlie above 
information is used by the Lansing, Mich., Eastern High School (see 
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Figure 46). It does not have a space for student signature for 
equipment received. This may be considered an unnecessary for¬ 
mality but the performance of it at least has the psychological effect 
of a contractual agreement entered into between the student and the 
school for his athletic equipment. 


Physical | I Parents^ I I 

Sport^_Examination 1-1 Consent 1-1 

Locker Lock No. Combination_Deposit 

Article 

Issued 

Re¬ 

turned 

Article 

Issued 

Re¬ 

turned 

.Ici'sey 



Track Shirt 



Shoulder Pad 



Track Pants 






Sweat Shirt 






Sweat Pants 



Hip Pads 



Swim Suit 



SLocldngs 






Socks 






Shoes 






Room Grade 

Name 

Date of Birth 


FIGUKE 46. Equipment Card {^Eastern Hi^ School^ Lansing^ Michigan). 


Daily care of equipment. Athletic equipment deteriorates more 
rapidly because of ill treatment than it does from excessive use or 
wear. The method of taking care of it between practice sessions 
and between games is the greatest factor in determining its durability 
and appearance. Wet and perspiration-soaked cotton and woolen 
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equipment must be thoroughly dried between practice sessions or 
games. Also, it must be laundered or dry-cleaned frequently. 
Shoes should be brushed with a stiff brush and oiled. Pads should 
be dried thoroughly, washed with saddle soap, and painted with 
shellac. Helmets should be aued, dried, and kept painted and 
shellacked. 

Obviously, these duties cannot be performed by team members 
themselves. Neither does such a plan work well if athletes keep 
their equipment in lookers. Although some locker rooms have 
elaborate locker ventilation systems, seldom are they efGcient enough 
to do a drying job such as is required for athletic equipment. The 
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FIGURE 47. Equipment Card {Danville High School, Kentucky). 


recommended plan is to have a separate equipment room in which 
a special space is provided for the material issued to each team 
member. No one is to be allowed in this room except the coach, 
athletic director, or student manager in charge of equipment. It is 
snggested that the room have cross ventilation (or be a drying 
room) if possible. A hook or two should be provided for each 
adilete. All the material Issued to him should be turned in after 
each practice. The student manager can check it daily by consult¬ 
ing the student’s equipment card, which should be above the number 
of his hook. At the next practice ses.sion or game he calls his number 
at the equipment room window and receives his material. On days 
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of games the game uniforms are substituted for those used in prac¬ 
tice. 

A system similar to the one described here is in effect in the Dan¬ 
ville, Ky., High School. The equipment card, shown in Figure 47, 
has the items for football. (Other sport items would be listed 
accordingly.) This appears above the space number. 


Recobd Card 
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Number 

Name 

Shoes 

a? 

1 
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Shoulder Pads 
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FIGURE 48. Master Record Card (Danville High School). 


A master record card used at Danville High School contains a 
complete check list of all material issued to each team member. It 
also lists the space on the equipment racks in the drying room that 
has been assigned to each student. Its general make-up is shown 
in Figure 48. 

The advantages of the system used at Danville have been listed 
by the Athletic Director:^ 

“J. R. Mountjoy, “The Care of Athletic Equipment.” Athletic Journal, De¬ 
cember, 1987, page 37. 
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1. The uniforms are given an opportunity to dry before the next 
practice. This results in cleaner equipment and causes the garments 
to wear longer. 

2. The boy is able to have clean clothes more often. This keeps in¬ 
fection down to a minimum. 

3. When a boy leaves school or is dropped from the squad, his 
clothes are already in and need only to be checked off his name. Thus, 
he has no opportunity to take something with him. 

4. When a boy is sick or injured and does not use his uniform, it 
remains on its hanger and no other boy can get to it to borrow or steal 
any part of it. When he returns to practice his uniform is just as he 
left it, whether it is one day or one month later. 

5. The system teaches tlie boy to be careful with his uniform or pay 
a severe penalty. 

6. It does away with the temptation to steal or break in and use some¬ 
one’s property. 

7. It promotes harmony among the boys by not allowing the big boys 
to take all the better equipment from the small boys. 

8. It relieves the coach of practically all worries caused by equipment. 

9. The system makes it possible for the small school to maintain first 
class equipment for a large squad; furnish every detail of equipment for 
the boys and yet work within a very limited budget, 

GENEnAL Cake of Athletic Equipment 

The value of an efficient system for the purchase and issuing of 
equipment is lost if proper care is not given to the equipment during 
and after the sport season. This observation applies to repair of 
equipment during the season as well as storage of it after the season 
is concluded. The old adage that a stitch in time saves nine may be 
literally true with athletic equipment, since repairs sometimes will 
save a school several times the cost of purchasing new equipment. 
In some of the larger schools a faculty manager is placed in charge 
of the purchase, care, and repair of all athletic equipment. Such 
a plan is in effect at Waite High School, Toledo, Ohio, with most 
satisfactory results botli from the standpoint of efficient management 
and also from the standpoint of reduction of the athletic equipment 
budget.^ Judgment, of course, must be exercised as to what to re¬ 
pair and the method to be used. 

Repairing and cleaning athletic equipment. Check equipment 
periodically. This should be done frequently to discover tears, 

“ “Equipment Management,” by Arthur P. Mills, Scholastic Coach, June, 1936, 
pages 7-11. 
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breaks in leather’, or broken parts. Some schools will have their 
own cobbler’s outfits for minor repairs to shoes and leather goods. 
Others will have arrangements with local cobblers or leather-goods 
repairmen. Shoes especially should be checked frequently, be¬ 
cause those in poor condition may cause foot injury or infection. 
Helmets also receive a great amount of abuse. When rips appear 
in them, have them sewed up at once. This injunction also applies 
to jerseys and pants. Keep them dry, clean, and in repair. 

White goods and towels should be laundered frequently. Foot¬ 
ball pants also can be washed. All laundry service should include 
mending. By this method clean material in the equipment room 
will be ready for use. Most woolen goods should be dry-cleaned 
to prevent shrinkage. It is not advisable to use bleaching materials 
on white equipment. Generally they do not aid in cleaning the 
equipment and may be injurious to it. Supplying clean, well-fitting 
athletic equipment to boys on teams is one of the surest means of 
preventing infection epidemics. Insist on each boy using only his 
own equipment, keep it clean for him, and repair or replace it if it 
becomes damaged. Some schools have had considerable success in 
having their repair work on atliletic garments done by home eco¬ 
nomics (sewing) classes. In such instances the equipment has been 
thoroughly cleaned before being sent for repairs. In some cases the 
class members have been paid a small fee for their services, and in 
others a sewing club has taken over the work as a project for raising 
funds. Variations of these plans may be worked out for minor re¬ 
pairs at considerable saving to the athletic department. 

Storage of athletic equipment. When the season in a sport has 
been concluded, have the equipment cleaned. Sort out those items 
which need repairs and which are worth repairing, and send them to 
repair firms whose workmanship and service are known. All other 
equipment should be properly conditioned for the off seasons and 
stored. Airtight bins or trunks for the woolen goods, and special 
cases or racks for the leather equipment, should be provided. 
Cotton material may be wrapped and stacked on shelves or in bins. 
Following are suggestions for conditioning and storage of athletic 
equipment: 

Leather shoes.—Clean thoroughly. Brush with neatsfoot oil. 
Replace laces and cleats. Renumber. Rub track shoes with vase¬ 
line. Store in dry place (bins or shelves). 
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Helmets.—Bufi or sandpaper and repaint. Follow witli a coat of 
shellac. Place on a wooden form on a rack, or stuff inside of helmet 
with paper and tie ear flaps together with string. Do not fasten 
elastic strap, because it will stretch. Clean felt or sponge rubber 
inside of helmet with soap and water. Tag for size. Renumber. 
Store in dry place. 

Hip, shoulder, and knee pads.—^Wash leather hip, shoulder, and 
knee pads with saddle soap. Renumber. Clean felt or sponge 
rubber with soap and water. Shellac leather portion of pads. Tag 
for size. Store in dry place. 

Inflated balls.—Glean with standard ball cleaners on the market. 
Deflate to three to five pounds pressure. Store in dry place. 

Canvas shoes.—Thoroughly dry and brush. Tag for size. Re¬ 
place laces. Store in dry place (bins or shelves). 

Woolen garments.—Clean thoroughly (dry cleaning rather than 
laundering recommended). Repahr rips and mend holes. Tag for 
size. Store in airtight bins or trunks. Sprinkle naphthalene, para- 
dicblorobenzene, or camphor crystals throughout the garments. Be 
certain that the container is airtight. 

Cotton garments.—Launder thoroughly. Inspect for repairs. 
Renumber and indicate sizes. Store in dry place. 

Silk garments,—^Launder or dry-clean. Tag for size. Pack in 
boxes or bundles. Store in dry place. 

Football pants.—Launder thoroughly. Inspect for repairs. Re¬ 
number. Tag for size and grade. Save best of worn pants for 
mending. Store in dry place. 

Wrestling mats.—Launder thoroughly, repah, and fold for storage 
in dry place. 

Football linesman’s markers, box, yard line markers.—Repair, re¬ 
paint, and store in dry place. 

Football dummies and charging machines.—Clean former and 
store in dry place. Repair and repaint charging machines and store 
inside, in dry place. 

Baseball bats, balls, bases.—Wipe off bats and store in dry place. 
Save used baseballs for practice. Clean bases and store in dry place. 

Hurdles, benches, toeboards, and take-off boards.—Repair, re¬ 
paint, and store in dry place. 

Javelins.—^Hang from a height with point downward to prevent 
warping. Store in dry place. 
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Vaulting poles.-Lay in straight position to prevent warping. 

Store in iy pl“ , , . i 

Discus and sliot.-Store in a moderately dry place. ^ ^ 

Tennis nets.-Fold or roll around wooden pole. Store in dry 

First-aid kit.-Clean Idt and bottles. Relabel bottles, Replenisb 
stock as inventory indicates when season opens. Store kit in clean, 

Ticket booths.-Clean and repaint. Store in dry place if remova- 

tee boards.-Clean and repaint. Renumber and paint mdi- 
dual placards if necessary, Chedt medianical device and wrung 
if dectrical score board is used. Store removable parts in dry place, 
Publc-address system.-Check transmitters, ampMers, and wir- 
ing. Store in safe place. 
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____ ATHLETIC AWARDS 

General Award Policies 

Since time began it has been customary for victors to receive 
emblematic or actual evidences of their success. In some instances 
die reward was wealth, position, or decoration. In odiers it meant 
power. These same traditions have been carried on in athletic 
competition, but in most instances the award is emblematic rather 
than actual. American high schools have waged determined cam¬ 
paigns through many of their state athletic associations to ensure that 
awards will be of nonutilitarian value, or practically so. This gen¬ 
eral policy is pointed out by Voltmer and Esslingerd 

The school letter has replaced the oKve wreath of the ancient Greeks 
as the award for athletic performance. In high schools the letter con¬ 
stitutes die customary form of award, although some schools also award 
a sweater with the letter. The majority of states follow the rule of the 
National Federation of State High School Athletic Associations and limit 
the cost of their awards to one dollar or less. In colleges the sweater 
and letter are usually presented to the boy who qualifies. 

Sometimes it is difficult for people to understand why awards are 
presented to athletes. This confusion is only natural because there 
have been so many policies in effect. The idea used to prevail that 
awards were given to boys because of services they rendered to their 
schools. Nothing could be further from the Huth if the athletic 
program is an educational one. Participants should be the greatest 
recipients of benefits because of having had the chance to play. 
Anything they may think they have done for the school becomes 

^ E. F. Voltmer and A. A. Esslinger, The Organisation and Administration of 
Physical Education, page 236. New York: F. S. Crofts & Co., 1938. 
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insignificant in comparison with the opportunities and experiences 
they have had. When the athletic program is considered part of the 
general school curriculum, participants in it become regular class 
students in the sport concerned. From that standpoint there is not 
much justification for rewarding them for their participation in an 
activity which benefits them. In an address some years ago before 
tlie high school principals of Massachusetts, Principal Mitchell, of 
Lynn, pointed this out:^ 

I have tried to point out that football, baseball, basketball, etc., are 
nothing move or less than regular subjects in our scheme of physical 
education taught by teachers liired by the School Board and paid out 
of the school funds; that these teachers are or should be held in the 
same light as any other teacher and the sports themselves considered of 
tlie same importance as the otlier subjects. No principal would consider 
presenting a sweater or any other wearing apparel, a gold football or 
any other piece of jeweUy to a pupil who does unusually well in mathe¬ 
matics, in debating, musical organizations, or any otlier activity of tlie 
school, Why should we give me subject of athletics any more promi¬ 
nence in our school than we do mathematics, history, English or any 
other subject? Why should we try to advertise the school to “put the 
town on the map” any more ardently through success in the subject of 
athletics than through success of the pupils in other subjects? 

I have never yet been able to understand just why sweaters in 
preference to any other sort of wearing apparel are given by these 
schools that make awards to athletes. Certainly the boys should not 
wear tliem in the school building nor in their homes on account of their 
undue warmth at any time of the year. Why should not shoes be 
donated or hats or some other article just as frequently as are sweaters? 
Furthermore, I have never been able to understand just why jewehy, 
more commonly in the form of a football, is awarded. 

I believe we have over-emphasized in many cases the idea that the 
athlete is rendering service only to the school. In other words, we have 
carried to excess the “school spirit” idea. Of course, a boy should do 
his best in athletics as in any other school subject because by so doing 
he best serves his school and himself. Boys, in general, when properly 
taught by their teachers in physical training have the right attitude 
towards school athletics. They acquire the right school attitude through 
natural school methods without any fake stimulus from artificial in¬ 
centives. 


° Fred C. Mitchell, Principal, Lynn (Massachusetts) Classical High School, 
in a paper presented before the State Conference of High School Principals at 
Amherst, Mass., March 24, 1920. (Distributed by vote of the Conference.) 
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The problem of awards from outside sources confronts schoolmen 
frequently, especially when a high school team has had an outstand¬ 
ing season when measured by number of games won or lost or 
championships annexed. Teams often are feted on numerous oc¬ 
casions. Unless the situation is watched, some well-intentioned, 
community-minded individual, or groups, will want to present team 
members with awards having intrinsic values greater than school or 
state association regulations allow. They seem to think that the 
boys must be given something for what they have done. Recogni¬ 
tion of honor brought to their school or to themselves may he aU 
right if kept within reason. Rewards for having done that which 
was a benefit and pleasm'e for them to do are not only unnecessary 
hut unjustifiable. 

State atliletic association regulations relative to awards^ are help¬ 
ful hmitations to which local school administrators may refer when 
community interests desire to give excessive gifts to team members. 
It behooves schoolmen to have then- local athletic and other activity 
award policies well understood by student bodies and public alike, 
Publicizing diem in advance will be an effective means by which the 
athletic program of a school may be kept in its proper place in rela¬ 
tion to the other educational phases of the curriculum. It will help 
keep athletics on an even keel no matter whether a school team wins 
or loses all its games or finishes first or last in its city, league, section, 
or state standings. 

School and Sport Award Policees 

The poHcy of granting school awards for interscholastic athletic 
or activity participation should not be a haphazard one. Definite 
policies and participation requirements should be established, tem¬ 
pered in most cases by recommendations of school authorities con¬ 
cerned. These will enhance die significance of the award and make 
it actually one of school recognition. 

General trends. As indicated previously, state athletic associa¬ 
tions in a majority of the states have set np limits as to cost of awards. 
If die value exceeds one or two dollars, usually the number that may 
be received is fixed. It i.s obvious, however, that die determination 
of standards for award qualifications have been left to individual 
schools themselves in most cases. Policies vary in accordance with 

“ See pages 73-76. 
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state regulations. They also are dependent upon the size of the 
school. In a survey made in 125 Michigan high schools of all sizes, 
some interesting information was revealed as to general practices 
-within one state. Following are the conclusions from this survey:^ 

1. In the larger schools awards are being limited to one letter in a 
sport during a student’s high school career, with subsequent recognition 
usually being a certificate. 

2. A majority of the schools award letters of the same size for all 
sports. 

3. Most schools do not limit the number of sports in which a student 
may compete during the year. 

4. In many schools awards are not made until the end of the semes¬ 
ter and then are dependent upon the recipient’s school citizenship and 
scholastic standing as well as his athletic ability. 

5. Awards generally are made on the basis of a combination of fac¬ 
tors including recommendation of the coach, faculty committee action, 
and a required amount of competition, with exceptions for extenuating 
circumstances. 

6. Schools are not distinguishing between major and minor sports as 
much as they did a few years ago. 

7. In general, schools are paying between seventy-five cents and one 
dollar for athletic awards. 

8. Only six of the one hundred twenty-five schools advocated any 
change in the present provisions of the Award Rule, (The Michigan 
award limit now is two dollars.) 

9. In schools where a point system is used the points earned in each 
sport usually are cumulative, that is, they apply in successive seasons 
toward tile award requirement. 

10. Schools vary in the policy of making awards for intramural ath¬ 
letics. Some feel that such activities should be for competition only, 
-while others believe that inexpensive, individual awards are beneficial. 

11. Some schools which have general organization or student union 
plans require that members of athletic teams be holders of such school 
tickets before they may be members of teams, and thus be ehglble for 
athletic awards. 

12. A few schools give a senior, or the winner of a second or third 
letter, the choice of the letter, or a medal, or a key, the cost of which 
is comparable with the lette"-. 

13. Schools quite generah'y are making awards to students for other 
activities as well as athletics They usually include dramatics, forensics, 
and music. 


* “A Study of Atliletic Award Policies in 125 Michigan High Schools (1935- 
1936)," Michigan High School Athletic Association Bulletin, March, 1936, 
pages 107-172. 
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The trend, as evidenced by the Michigan study, undoubtedly may 
be taken as fairly indicative of the general policy in effect in schools 
throughout the states. The one exception might be the plan in some 
states that allows a school to award a sweater or a blanket to a boy 
once during the year or at the completion of his high school athletic 
career. Otirer states definitely rule against such a practice. In 
general, the most desirable policy to follow seems to be that of 
making awards of Httle or no intrinsic value. Some schools find 
that certificates serve this purpose. Certainly, giving a school letter 
to a boy is a manifestation of trust in him. He should consider the 
receipt of it in this light and wear it with honor because his school 
has given him that privilege. In reality, tlie awarding of the school 
letter to a student is giving him the second highest recognition of 
which the school is capable, the highest, of course, being the di¬ 
ploma. More than mere athletic ability should be the basis for 
awarding a school letter. 

Some schools feel that awarding a great many letters defeats the 
purpose intended and tends to cheapen tliem. The award limits as 
to costs in many states make more expensive awards impossible as 
well as undesirable. Ann Arbor, Mich., High School has developed 
a combination scheme of letter and certificate awards that seems 
worthy of consideration.” 

The first year a boy wins a letter in any sport, he is awarded that 
letter. The second and third years, if he again earns his letter, he is 
given a certificate. Certificates are awarded to all second team and 
reserve players. Varsity- team players are tlie only ones eligible for a 
letter. This means that a boy can receive only one letter for each sport. 
In other words he could not receive over three letters in all his high school 
athletics while he is a member of the school. This has practically the 
same effect as awarding only one letter a year regardless of the number 
of sports in which a boy participates. We like this system because it 
gives a letter to a boy who makes the varsity team for the first time. 

Method of granting awards. In a previous discussion of awards® 
it was suggested that awards (letters) be granted by tlie athletic 
council or board of control in a local school. The following pro¬ 
cedure is recommended: 
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1. At an early season practice session the coach should advise all 
team candidates of the award policy of tire school. 

2. Records of the amount of competition of each individual should 
he kept if that is a requisite on which awards are granted. 

3. Recommended list of those to receive die .school award should 
he prepared by the coach and submitted to die adlletic director and 
principal. 

4. The athletic director and the coach should confer with the 
principal in order to check on school citizenship, attitude, character, 
and scholastic standings of those recommended. 

5. Combined recommendation should be submitted to the athletic 
council or board of control for final approval. 

6. Letter awards should be made at a school assembly as near the 
end of the semester as possible. 

Basis for granting awards. There are different plans in effect 
which form the basis for granting athletic awards in various schools. 
In some instances tiiey are given solely on die recommendation of 
the coach. In other.s this recommendation is combined with those 
of other school officials. Certain schools pay much attention to the 
amount of participation as the basis for awards. They set up defi¬ 
nite requirements that a boy must have played in so many quarters 
or innings or have won a required number of points. Another plan 
is diat of awarding only a limited number of letters per year and 
determining die recipients on the basis of a point system which in¬ 
cludes all the sports sponsored by die school. Most schools require 
that, to receive awards, students must be good school citizens, re¬ 
ceive passing grades in their work, have been regular in attendance 
at practice sessions, and have observed training rules as formulated 
by the coach. 

Examples of award systems. Three examples of award systems 
merit discussion. They illustrate (1) an award system based largely 
on participation in individual sports; (2) a point award system in¬ 
cluding consideration of participation in more than one sport spon¬ 
sored by a school; and ( 3) a general recommendation award system. 
The basis of each of these is discussed below. 

1. Participation in individual sports. This is die system followed 
in the Detroit Public School Athletic League. The athletic award 
regulations follow:’’’ 

’ Detroit Public School Athletic League, 1947-1948 Athletic Manual, pages 
38-89. 
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Track 

1. Letters shall be awarded in track as follows: 

a. 1.5 points average for the number of dual meets scheduled, or 

b. seconds in 50 per cent of the meets scheduled, or 

c. two points in league meets, or 

d. a point or fraction thereof in city meets. 

2. The “Champion Stripe” IK inches wide, to run from the right 
shoulder to the left hip, and to be worn only on gym shirts shall be 
awarded to place winners in city meets. 

3. Ribbon awards suitably printed, commemorative of the event, order 
□f place and the date shall be awarded to city meet winners as follows: 

1st place—^blue 
2nd place—^red 
3rd place—^white 
4th place—orange 
5th place—^yellow 
6th place—green 

Footrali, 

Letters shall be awarded in football for the foUov/ing; flay in at least 
three city-league games with a total of five quarters, twc of which must 
constitute a half in one game; or play in two city games a vear for three 
years, playing at least one full quarter in each of th‘= games. 

Basketbali. 

Letters shall be awarded for playing six full qut..rters against league 
teams. 


Baseball 

Letters shall he awarded as follows: play in fou^ eague games with 
a minimum of nine innings; pitchers, five innings in two games, and part 
of one other game. 

Swimming 

All awards the same as for Pack and field except as to emblem im¬ 
bedded in the letter and the championship stripe on the swimming suit. 

Golf 

1. Letters shall he awarded in golf as follows: 

a. Play in K of the dual matches; or 

b. Finish among the first six in the spring medal tournament. 

Cross Country 

1. All awards the same as for track and field except as to emblem im¬ 
bedded in the letter. 
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2. Awards made in accordance with the stipulations as follows: 

a. Place in the first five contestants from his school in tire city meet 
or, 

b. Place in two quadrangular, triangular or dual meets. 

Tennis 

1. Letters shall be awarded in tennis as follows: 

a. Play in ?! of the dual matches; or 

b. Finish in the quarter finals, in the east or west side meet; or 

c. Finish in the quarter finals in the city tournament. 

Student Manager Awards 

1. The boy must conform to the eligibility rules the same as the team 
which he manages with the exception that he need not pass a physical 
examination. 

2. The boy must serve at least one year as a house manager and as 
team manager one season, or as assistant manager one season and then 
manager, or serve as manager of the same sport for two seasons, or man¬ 
age two sports in the same school year. The coach and athletic director 
must also agree that his work has been satisfactory. 

2. Consideration of all sports participation. This is the basis of 
the point award system of the Buckley, Ill., High School, with an 
enrollment of approximately 40 boys. The regulations follow:® 

Ten (10) letters will be awarded to the ten (10) boys who earn the 
most points in atlrletics during the year on the following basis: 

1. Baseball: 

(a) Two (2) points for each complete inning—spring and fall. 

2. Basketball; 

(a) Three (3) points for each quarter entered in a first team game. 

(b) One (1) point for each quarter entered in a second team game, 

(c) Twelve (12) points is the maximum for any one season. 

3. County Track Meet; 

(a) Fifteen (15) points for a first. 

(b) Ten (10) points for a second. 

(c) Five (5) points for a third. 

4. District Track Meet: 

(a) Twenty-five (25) points for a first. 

(b) Twenty (20) points for a second. 

(c) Fifteen (15) points for a third. 

5. State Track Meet: 

(a) A letter for winning any place. 

® “Athletic Awards at Buckley,” Illinois High School AthletCy October, 1936, 
page 23. 
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6. Any other Track Meet; 

(a) Five (5) points for each first. 

(b) Three (3) points for each second. 

(c) One (1) point for each third. 

7. General Points; 

(a) Ten (10) points each calendar week for being “up” in all sub¬ 
jects. 

(b) Five (S) points for each complete practice. 

(c) Twenty (20) points negative for each training rule violation. 

(d) Twenty (20) points negative for any unsportsmanlike conduct. 

8. General Rules: 

(a) All points must be earned in the Buckley Community High 
School. 

3. General recommendation. This is the basis of the Grosse 
Pointe, Mich., High School award system. The regulations follow:® 

1. In order to receive an award in a varsity sport the boy must be 
recommended by the coach of that sport. In making recommendations 
for varsity awards, the coach must take into consideration—(o) Con¬ 
duct; (b) Attendance; (c) Ineligibility periods. 

2. All awards will be made at the end of the semester in which the 
competition took place. 

3. In order to receive either a varsity or intramural award, the boy 
must pass IS hours of academic work the semester in which the partici¬ 
pation took place. 

4. Varsity letters or honor sweaters are not to be worn during any 
period of ineligibility. (Note—^Except after school hours.) 

5. Varsity letters or honor sweaters are not to be worn by anyone that 
has not been awarded a varsity letter. The school reserves the right to 
withdraw any letter award found in the possession of a person other than 
the one to whom it was awarded. 

Student manager awards. Student managers should receive 
school letter awards that are distinctive of the type of service 
rendered by them. In many schools there are various ranks of 
atliletic managers, and it is well to have awards mdicative of this 
fact. The student manager award system in effect in the Detroit 
schools follows:^® 


' "A Study of Athletic Award Policies in 125 Michigan High Schools,” Michi¬ 
gan High School Atliletic Association Bulletin, March, 1936, page 169. 

“Detroit Public School Atliletic League, 1947-1943 Athletic Manual, pages 
40-41, 
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1. The boy must conform to the eligibihty rules the same as the team 
which he manages, with the exception that he need not pass a physical 
examination. 

2. The boy must serve at least one year as a house manager and as a 
team manager one season, or as an assistant manager one season and 
then manager, or serve as a manager of the same sport for two seasons, 
or manage two sports in the same school year. The coach and athletic 
director must also agree that his work has been satisfactory. 

The plan in effect at Eagle Rock High School, Los Angeles, for 
making suitable managerial awards has proved satisfactory there and 
merits consideration:^^ 

1. The senior manager, upon tire successful completion of his duties, 
shall be awarded the school monogram with an "M” superimposed. 
Only one such monogram shall be awarded. 

2. The junior managers, upon the successful completion of tlieir duties, 
shall be awarded the middleweight letter with an “M” superimposed. 
The number of such letters awarded shall not exceed the number of 
junior managers specified for that sport. 

3. The assistant managers, upon the successful completion of their 
duties, shall be awarded the lightweight letter with an "M” superim¬ 
posed. Not more than four such letters shall be awarded. 

The physical education department has also added to the distinction 
of the managerial office by providing tire occupants with jerseys of ap¬ 
propriate color. 

These two plans relative to student manager awards offer sugges¬ 
tions that may be followed to a certain extent in schools of various 
sizes. It seems evident that an award for efficient student manager 
service is highly desirable. 

“John B. Shephard, “Job Analysis Applied to High School Atliletic Man¬ 
agers,” Athletic Journal, February, 1936, page 26. 
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Athustic Finances 

Any consideration of the high school athletic program would be 
incomplete without attention being given to the method of financing 
it. One of the first things a school should do in the planning of such 
a program is to ascertain its approximate cost and then determine, 
as far as possible, tlie sources of income from which finances may be 
expected. Various considerations of this problem are presented in 
tliis chapter. 

Finances and the athletic program. Since athletics first came into 
our high schools, methods have been sought by which drey could be 
financed. We have gone a long way in raising tire status of the 
program. In at least one state (New York) athletics, by Board of 
Regents’ action, are a definite part of the physical education pro¬ 
gram of schools. It is the duty of the local boards of education in 
that state to provide facilities for conducting them. F acilities mean 
equipment of aU kinds. In many other states boards of education 
buy general game equipment but not that for die personal use of 
contestants. There is no doubt that in hundreds of otirer schools, 
boards of education make up deficits in high school adrletics from 
balances in “emergency, revolving, or contingent” funds, sometimes 
illegally by strict interpretation of the law. 

All this has come from the humble beginning which athletics had 
when they first were placed among school activities. Of course, 
gate receipts still furnish the great bulk of revenue for financing the 
athletic programs in high schools. 'Tliere has been a tendency dur¬ 
ing recent years, especially among the larger schools, to form activity 
associations or general student organizations as a means of financing 
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athletics and othei' school activities. In the investigation of sources 
of athletic income in 327 high schools Brammell found the fre¬ 
quencies shown in Table 1.^ 


Table 1 

SOURCES OF ATHLETIC INCOME. 327 HIGH SCHOOLS 


Source Frequency 

Board of Education. 32 

Ticket sales. 276 

Pools of funds derived fi'om all extracurricular activities. ... 65 

Donations. 5 

Athletic association membership fees. 14 

Student council, student union, and student body fees. 12 

Plays, entertainmenta, and special efforts. 16 

General organization dues. 2 

Assessing home rooms. 1 

Department of physical education. 1 

Profits from magazine subscriptions. 1 

Candy sales. 1 


There is no doubt that schoolmen in general would prefer to 
have athletics financed the same as any other school subject. Cer¬ 
tainly, from an educational standpoint, athletics can be justified as 
having as great, or greater, possibilities for teaching citizenship, 
sportsmanship, character, self-discipline, health, and use of leisure 
than any other school subject. As was pointed out by Principal 
Riley of Oswego (New York) High School:^ 

There is real educational value in athletics. The guidance possibilities 
of competitive games are unlimited. The rules of football, the forma¬ 
tions, the plays themselves are as challenging to the mind as are the 
rules of algebra, the formations in geometiy or the experiments in sci¬ 
ence. Football rules, formations and plays, however, have the added 
educational advantage of immediacy. We learn them readily because 
we see an immediate use for them. Tue football guide book is as com¬ 
prehensive and specific as any text book used in our schools today. The 
discipline of the athletic field contributes something to the boy that he 
can get in no other way. Many boys earned a high school diploma be¬ 
cause of their interest in athletics. All this would seem to indicate that 
the athletic program is a very important part of the educational pro- 

'P. Roy Brammell, “Intramural and Interscholastic Athletics,” U. S. De¬ 
partment of Interior Bulletin 17, Monograph 27 (1932), page 82. 

“ Charles E. Riley, “Financing Athbtics,” New York State Public High 
School Athletic Association Bulletin, April, 1937, pages 2-3. 
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gram and should be taken from the exhibition class and placed in the 
regulai' curriculum where it belongs. 

It is legal for Boards of Education (New York) to purchase athletic 
equipment for athletic teams. It is legal for them to provide the play¬ 
ing fields and other expenses of the program. It is also the undeniable 
right of every boy and girl in school to see his team play without paying 
an admission fee. Therefore, we should work for the subsidization of 
the athletic program by the local Boards of Education. The program 
can never be educational as long as it remains commercial. 

Riley states the situation well. The development of interscholas- 
tic athletics in New York is being watched with interest as a result 
of the broad construction applied there. 

Since the time has not yet arrived when gate receipts, in general, 
can be eliminated, it is imperative that schools control them for their 
own ends. It seems most advisable that student fees and student 
admission prices be kept to a minimum or abolished whenever pos¬ 
sible. Since gate receipts are still in effect in tlie schools of most 
states (including New York), they should he so adjusted that tire 
adult public pays tire bulk of tlrem. Student considerations come 
first. To adults, athletic contests are a means of entertainmerrt, and 
adults generally expect to pay for their entertainment. The prob¬ 
lem, therefore, is that of striking dre proper balance between educa¬ 
tional service to high school students and the offering of a program 
of entertainment to the interested adult patrons of the school. The 
following discussion recognizes the ideal to be attained. Obviously 
the administration of the athletic program would be greatly sim¬ 
plified if it could be completely subsidized by the board of education. 
This goal, however, does not appear to be possible at tire present 
time. 

Wagenhorst found these evils arising from the situation:^ 


The manner of financing interscholastic athletics accounts for most of 
the existing evils that must be overcome if the maximum benefits are to 
be derived. So long as the present plan of financing continues, high 
school adrletics will be saturated with commercialism; winning teams 
will be coveted, even by school men, if only to replenish the athletic 
treasuiy; and there will be over-adulation of athletes on the part of the 
school and community. This does not mean that the desire to win 


Lewis Hoch Wagenhorst, The Administration and Cost of Tligh School 
Interscholastic Athletics^ page 103, New York: Teachers College, Columbia. 
University, Contributions to Education, No. 205, 1924. 
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should not be strongly present in all games. It does mean, however, 
that it should not loom as the dominant aim. It is in the anti-educa¬ 
tional aims that the undesirable features of high school athletics origi¬ 
nate. Here lies a serious ethical problem which will remain a powerful 
influence for evil so long as high school interscholastic athletics are not 
adequately financed through regular school funds. In the final analysis, 
even under the present system, the community must pay the bills. If 
gate receipts. and other sources of income arc insuffleient to carry out 
scheduled programs, special “drives” in one form or another are in¬ 
variably made upon an already over-burdened public. Complete finan¬ 
cial support through the regular school funds is the only method for 
solving the problem. Utilizing any other means of financial support 
necessitates a compromise with an ethical principle. 

The actual situation as it exists today will be considered in this 
chapter. It will be taken for granted drat finances have to be raised 
for interscholastic athletics, in most cases without a major portion of 
them being furnished by boards of education. Furthermore, it will 
be assumed that those responsible for adrletic programs are inter¬ 
ested in methods followed in other schools for obtaining, handling, 
and spending finances most judiciously. In short, the reality of 
financing a successful intersclrool athletic program will be the main 
thesis. 

Methods of raising athletic funds. The methods of raising ath¬ 
letic funds are almost as numerous as are the schools that use them. 
No denial of the fact can be made that the easiest method of raising 
funds, except by board of education grant, is by having a successful 
team. Usually public and students alike will pay to see a winner. 
This seems to be an American tradition. In most schools, however, 
more than chance gate receipts are necessary to assure successful 
operation of the program for the year. Some of die methods fol¬ 
lowed in such schools will be presented. A word of qualification, 
however, is offered concerning them. Not all the plans mentioned 
here necessarily are recommended; the ones cited are those which 
apparently have been successful where they have been tried. They 
are offered only as suggestions. 

Many schoolmen legitimately are opposed to consuming too much 
school time in “selling” campaigns for financing athletics. In con¬ 
sidering this matter, a committee of superintendents of schools in 
California said A “The reduction to an absolute minimum of ticket 

‘ Adopted hy California School Superintendents’ Association ( Superin¬ 
tendents* Recommendations on Interscholastic Relations ). 
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selling witliin the school for atliletic contests should be effected.” 
There is no doubt tbat too often school time is used unnecessarily 
for ticket selling of all kinds. Such a practice is not necessary. It 
can be done at other times, expeditiously and in a businesslike 
manner. The whole scheme of raising, handling, and disbursing 
atliletic funds in a high school should be made the basis of educa¬ 
tional experiences for numerous students that would be good, prac¬ 
tical business training for them. It should not become too much 
of a job for a few people, and it should include methods that are 
acceptable to students and public alike. 

Admission prices. Keep admission prices to athletic contests at 
a minimum as far as high school students are concerned. They 
should be the first ones to have the opportunity to see their teams 
in action. Sometimes it is necessary to limit attendance at indoor 
contests because of limited seating capacity. In this case take care 
of students first, and make the admission charges as low as possible, 
consistent with assurance of reasonably suflBcient funds to finance 
the program. Educationally, it is much more justifiable to fill gym¬ 
nasiums and playing-field accommodations with students than with 
adults. Such a policy emphasizes to the public the real individuals 
for whom the program is maintained. In some instances, also, such 
a policy has been Instrumental in awakening school patrons to the 
need for additional school facilities. 

Season tickets. The sale of season athletic tickets to students and 
adults is a recommended procedure. This accomplishes at least 
five things: 

1. Prices for season tickets to students can be made much lower. 

2. The plan assures the school of a definite minimum fund for 
program operations. 

3. It obtains funds early in the season for use in getting the sport 
under way. 

4. Season-ticket sales reduce the weather hazard that occurs when 
atliletic funds depend entirely on game-day admissions. 

5. In smaller communities, especially, season tickets are appre¬ 
ciated by interested adults. They offer a tangible way by which 
they may support the program. Such individuals are usually the 
more substantial citizens, and their presence lends a wholesome in- 
fiuence. 

Two types of season tickets are recoinmended: the booklet form 
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and diat which has a detachable part to be removed when the ticket 
holder enters the gymnasium or field. The athletic booklet for 
students is numbered on the cover which has a space for the name 
of tire owner. There is a separate slip with a number for each con¬ 
test. Usually a space for the owmer’s signature is provided on each 
event slip. For identification purposes the signature may be com¬ 
pared with the cover signature, although some schools are not 
particular in this regard. The event slip must not be detached 
from the book prior to presentation at the gate or door. The entire 
book is then handed to the ticket taker, who tears out the appro¬ 
priate slip and returns tlie book to the owner. A similar plan works 
out very well with adult season tickets and ensures that only one 
admission is obtained for each event on each ticket. This arrange¬ 
ment also is faster than ticket punching, in which a single ticket 
with designated punch spaces is used. 

Student activity or general organization tickets. In schools in 
which student activity or general organization ticket plans are in 
efiect, it seems as though, generally, there is a better balance be¬ 
tween athletics and otlier school activities. This is as it should be. 
Of course athletics appeal to many students, either as participants 
or as spectators. It is natural and proper to capitalize on fliis in¬ 
terest to aid in support of other school activities. The common 
practice in schools having general student tickets is to include some 
or all of the following, either entirely or partially, among the activi¬ 
ties represented; 

1. Admission to all home athletic contests. 

2. Admission to special school assemblies or programs. 

3. Admission, or part admission, to school plays, concerts, and 
operettas. 

4. Subscription to school paper. 

5. Part payment on the school annual. 

6. Admission to debates and other forensic contests. 

7. Admission, or part admission, to all-school parties. 

This plan definitely centers finances for all the activities of a 
school; and, as in the case with season ticket sales in athletics, it 
establishes a working minimum for all school projects. Usually 
this arrangement is so set up that students buy their activity tickets 
by paying from ten to twenty-five cents a week until purchased. In 
other cases a small fee is paid each week during the entire school 
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year. Generally, it has been found more desirable to arrange tte 
payment schedule so that most of the ticket is paid for before the 
home football or basketball seasons are concluded. Schools have 
found frequently tlrat payments on tickets lag considerably if they 
extend over a very long period. It is necessary to devote only a few 
minutes during a homeroom, record or utility period for collection 
of payments. Sometimes activity ticket stamps are sold on payment 
days to be placed in student folders. The bookkeeping system 
need not be elaborate; it need merely include the name of the ticket 
purchaser and spaces for payments on collection dates. 

The division or proportioning of receipts from activity ticket sales 
will depend upon a number of different factors. A general board 
composed of representatives of all activities concerned should re¬ 
view the requests of each prospective recipient from the funds. 
Probable additional income to be realized by some of them during 
the year should be taken into consideration when making appor¬ 
tionments. When the total amount to be received has been esti¬ 
mated as nearly as possible and budgets for the activities of the year 
have been approved, it is a comparatively simple matter to appor¬ 
tion the percentages. Usually, no single activity should be allowed 
to exceed its apportionment without the approval of the general 
activities board. Such a policy wiU insure that all projects will have 
their allotted funds, and when balances from certain of them accrue, 
they may be placed in reserve for future use of all activities. 

The idea of the “Ten Cents a Week” student activity plan is 
supposed to have originated in the Omaha Technical High School. 
The division of the “activities dollar” at this school is shown in Table 
2, and the outline of tliis plan follows:® 

As used by Omaha Tech, each student has a folder or card on which 
are as many spaces as there are weeks in the school year. Stamps are 
printed and tlie teachers sell them each week, one teacher being respon¬ 
sible for a certain clas.s weekly. When a boy or girl pays ten cents, the 
teacher then turns the money over to the Activities Association. As 
long as the card indicates the owner is paid up it wiU admit tire student 
free to any school activity whether it be an athletic contest, a school 
play, a debate or the swimming privilege. 

'‘Successful Financiul Plans For School Athletic Departments (booklet), 
pages 3-4. Lowe and Campbell Athletic Goods Company, Kansas City, Mo. 
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Table 2 

DIVISION OF ACTIVITIES DOLLAR AT 
OMAHA TECHNICAL HIGH SCHOOL 


Recipieni Amount 

Senior play and school annual. 21.0^ 

Artists. 10.4 

Football. 10.2 

Baseball. 7-5 

Track. 6.5 

Basketball. 5.1 

School paper. 5.0 

Operettas. 4.9 

Bands and orchestras. 4.S 

Swimming. 3.9 

Mass athletics. 3.1 

Spring festival. 2.8 

Assemblies and movies. 2.7 

Wreatliiig. 2.7 

Debating. 2.4 

Honor roll. 2.1 

Stamps and supplies. 1.8 

Song books. 1.2 

Miscellaneou.s. 1.2 

Greenhouse. 1.2 


The student activity or general organization ticket plan in high 
schools seems to offer the following advantages as a method of 
financing athletics and other activities; 

1. Unifies all school activities. 

2. Aids in keeping athletics in their relatively proper place in the 
school activities program. 

3. Capitalizes on student interest in athletics to aid in financing 
other justifiable school activities. 

4. Reduces ticket-selling campaigns to a minimum through regu¬ 
lar organization plans. 

5. Provides an early-season and known working capital for all 
activities. 

6. Provides accessible funds at the beginning of the school year. 

7. May be sponsored as a student activity project. 

8. Should result in considerable saving to students because prices 
may be reduced if sufficient tickets are sold. 

Student fee plan. This plan apparently has been borrowed from 
colleges and universities. Many of die latter charge a definite sum 
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for athletics, which is included when tuition payments are made. 
Some high schools have found it successful, but generally it is not 
used or recommended. The plan assesses each student in a high 
school a certain amount for the athletic program and admits him to 
all home contests. It is defended on the ground that textbooks 
have to be pmchased and laboratory fees must be paid by students; 
therefore, an athletic fee from all is justifiable. If such a plan is 
to be workable in any school, it is certain that its inauguration 
should be preceded by an extensive educational campaign among 
school patrons and parents of students. 

Other athletic finance plans. Schools frequently find it necessary 
to put on special functions in order to raise funds to finance athletic 
programs. In fact, some schools use tliis method entirely as a means 
of support, widi the result that gate receipts have been eliminated. 
Sometimes tlris procedure has been forced on tliem because of in¬ 
adequate facilities where athletic contests are held. Quite often 
it is not possible to accommodate spectators or charge admission, 
and resort to other finance methods has been necessary. Schemes 
which apparently have been successful are listed here. Again it is 
not to be inferred that all the procedures necessarily are recom¬ 
mended. However, they may oflFer helpful suggestions. 

1. Tag sales—preceding or at time of games. 

2. Athletic carnival—may be held either indoors or outdoors. 

3. School dance—with special atliletic or other activity features. 

4. School circus—an all-school affair, held in gymnasium. 

5. School plays, operettas, minstiels, shows. 

6., Band and orchestra concerts. 

7. Debating and forensic contests. 

S. Moving picture benefits—arrangements with local theater for 
percentage of advance .sale of tickets, 

9. Candy and soft-drink sales—at school or community func¬ 
tions. 

10. Magazine subscription campaigns. 

11. School workday—students work at odd jobs and turn in earn¬ 
ings to activities fund. 

12. Pie or cake socials or suppers—auction off pies or cakes made 
by girls of the high school. 

13. Sponsoring of professional entertainments—splays, musicals, 
athletic events. 
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14. School newspaper sales day—sell special edition of school 
paper at school and downtown. Make it a good edition. 

15. Popularity or sponsor contests—votes with sale of activity 
tickets. 

16. Old-paper day—students bring old papers and magazines: 
from home. Proceeds from sale go to activities fund. Give prize 
to homeroom or class collecting most paper. 

17. Cooperative enterprises with parent-teacher association or 
other civic organizations—These groups are interested in the school, 
program. Their cooperation usually can be secured. 

18. Water carnivals—very effective in school swimming pools or 
near-by rivers or lakes. 

19. Town cookbook—mothers of students furnish proved recipes.. 
Mimeograph or print for sale. 

20. Special auditorium programs—each class being responsible 
for a program for which a small student admission fee is charged. 

The handling of athletic funds. The most important rule in, 
handling athletic or any school activity finances is to have a simple, 
understandable system and then follow it. Nothing can cause more 
embarrassment or difficulty to a schoolman than inefficiency or care¬ 
lessness in handling school or athletic funds. In dealings with, 
someone else’s money no transaction should be left unrecorded or 
unexplained. Be definite and brief, but be complete. At all times 
the entire records showing receipts, disbursements, balances, or 
deficits should be open to inspection. 

Internal accounting records. In some school systems, board of 
education accounting divisions handle all financial transactions per¬ 
taining to high school athletics. Such a procedure relieves school 
officials entirely from keeping records of this type and centers 
financial matters in an agency that is expected by the public to have 
jurisdiction over them. In other schools, however, boards of edu¬ 
cation do not feel disposed to assume these duties. They think that 
athletic and other school activity funds should not be handled by 
them because they are not tax moneys and do not properly come 
within their scope of duties. Whether or not board of education 
officials have expressed themselves definitely on this matter, it is 
significant that in a great majority of large and small schools, high, 
school activity funds are handled by the schools themselves. Most 
of them have their own internal accounting systems. Separate 
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bank accounts are established, and funds are disbursed only on 
order of authorized school executives. In connection with such 
plans it is an excellent procedure to make regular reports of school 
activity funds to the finance oflScer or finance division of the board 
of education. These reports serve as an additional check on the 
accounting system of the school’s athletic or activity program. 
Likewise, it is highly desirable to ask that board of education audi¬ 
tors annually examine and certify the recorded transactions of the 
activity fund accounts. 

As far as athletic finances are concerned, it seems immaterial 
whether a school has a separate athletic association treasurer or a 
central internal accounting system in effect, with a general school 
treasurer. In order that each activity may be considered as a part 
of tire entire school program, it is recommended that the latter plan 
be followed. A central accounting system for all high school ac¬ 
tivities presents the following advantages over the scheme of having 
separate systems for each activity: 

1. Responsibility for disbursement of all school funds may be 
delegated to one individual. 

2. It is in harmony witli the plan of having all school activities 
under the general supervision of an all-school committee. 

3. It enables the school administrator to have a composite picture 
of the general condition, financial and otherwise, of all the school 
activities. 

4. It provides the possibility for a much more accurate audit of 
school activities funds than otherwise might be the case. 

5. The purposes for which expenditures are to be made may be 
more easily checked to ascertain if they are in accordance with au¬ 
thorization. 

6. Local banking institutions usually will prefer a single school 
deposit account rather tlran separate ones for each school activity 
fund. 

7. By its nature, the plan appeals to students and school patrons 
as being more businesslike. 

Schemes in local schools will vary with their plans of general 
oiganizatioir and tlieir size. Some of the most successful ones usu¬ 
ally have a general faculty ti-easurer. It is recommended that the 
treasurer be someone odier than the superintendent or principal. 
He should receive all funds from the proper officer of each activity 
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organization on a regular form prepared for that purpose. (See 
example of internal account deposit blank used at Mount Clemens, 
Mich., High School, Figure 49.) This blank is made out in dupli¬ 
cate, with tire activity officer and general organization treasurer each 
having a copy. The amount of this deposit is placed to the credit 
of the appropriate activity. When funds are received in sufficient 
quantities from several activities, the general organization treasurer 
may make one deposit in the bank where the school account is kept. 
When an activity wishes to make a purchase or to pay an account 
that has been authorized by its officers or the general activities com¬ 
mittee, an order for a check is issued. This is presented to the 
general organization treasurer (see Figure 49). Upon receipt of 
ffiis request for money, the general school organization treasurer 
issues a school check that has remittance advice information at¬ 
tached explaining the items covered (see Figure 49).® 

Obviously, the general school activities treasurer and his student 
assistants will do most of the bookkeeping in a centralized system 
of this type. Funds will be allocated for each of the activity organi¬ 
zations of a school. In turn, within each activity there will be allo¬ 
cations. The extent of these details will depend upon the number 
of activities within a school as well as the divisions within each 
activity. 

Publication of financial reports. At regular intervals—monthly, 
seasonal, term, or semester—statements should be prepared for 
submission to each activity organization and to the officials con¬ 
cerned. To illustrate a maximum policy in this respect, a list of 
statements which might be included in a seasonal report for foot¬ 
ball is given below.'^ Each of these could be prepared from the- 
fund allocation heading in the bookkeeping procedure. Other 
sports would be comparable to this example. 

1. Seasonal Summary Football Statement of Receipts and Disburse¬ 
ments. 

2. Bar Graph Showing Receipts and Disbursements. 

3. Detailed Statement of Football Gate Receipts. 

° The three forms illustrating accounting procedures at Mount Clemens 
(Michigan) High School have been used by permission of drat school. They 
are typical of general forms of this nature used in schools in which a central 
activities accounting fund system is in operation. 

’ E. P. Burmahln, “Accounting Procedure for High School and College Ath¬ 
letics,” Athletic Journal, October, 1935, pages 29-30. 
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high school bank 

Mount Ctoiiions. Mlchlg*n 


Account 


No. 


_ I M 

Deposited' hy^---?-- 

(Orgiukization) 

Receipts of- 


Student TrauHurar 


Date ____ 

To ..-. 

Mount CUmcna High School OrHaniwtlon |- 1 

AccounC No. 1 1 

Organization Request for Money nequiBiLbn 

For 

Bnlence 

Crodiud ..._ 

Tc r.h«=» Pnniltv TrRHfiurert Date 

Pl#«rtf»ft inflUA chAAk to 

Notne of Firm 

•for Dollnrs (R ^ 



This 

order . 

Nabm efOrsanisftlion ^'ETlfd 

Uraenizallun'l'rnaeurer 

BdUseo 

forward 

pBculty Aavlsor 

Ns money will bu paid for ony oocount 




FIGURE 49. Organization Deposit Slip, Request for Money, and General 
Student Funds Check {Mi. Clemens High School, Michigan). 
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4. Detailed Statement of Football Guarantee Income. 

5. Detailed Statement of Adhesive Expense. 

6. Detailed Statement of Football Equipment Purchased. 

7. Detailed Statement of Food Expense for Football Season. 

8. Detailed Statement of Goodwill Expense. 

9. Detailed Statement of Hotel Expense. 

10. Detailed Statement of Laundry Expense. 

11. Detailed Statement of Medical Expense. 

12. Detailed Statement of Medical Supplies Expense. 

13. Detailed Statement of Miscellaneous Expense. 

14. Detailed Statement of OiBcials’ Expense. 

15. Detailed Statement of Office Supplies Expense. 

16. Detailed Statement of Opponents’ Guarantee Expense. 

17. Detailed Statement of Printing Expense. 

18. Detailed Statement of Scouting Expense. 

19. Detailed Statement of Sock Expense. 

20. Detailed Statement of Telephone Expense. 

21. Detailed Statement of Towel Service Expense. 

22. Detailed Statement of Transportation Expense, 

23. Detailed Statement of X-Hay Expense. 

24. Bar Graph Showing Profit or Loss on Each Football Game. 

25. Schedule of Football Games (with Scores). 

26. Names of Football Players (with Po.sition). 

It is advisable to see that records of finances are known to the 
public, especially if the public is partly responsible for some of tire 
funds by which the athletic program is conducted. In deahng with 
this subject elsewhere, it was suggested that reports of receipts and 
disbursements for all athletic contests be placed in the hands of the 
superintendent or principal shortly after each game. Further, it is 
recommended that the school policy provide that such reports be 
placed on the school bulletin board and published frequently in 
the school or local newspaper. In this connection, however, be sure 
that reports of expenses for activities from which there is no in¬ 
come also are listed. These will show some of the expenses for 
activities that have to be supported out of the income from other 
sources. 

Some schools have regular policies of publication of all financial 
reports on athletics. There is no reason why their status should 
not be made known. If funds are low, a published report may be 
a means by which interest can be aroused for their replenishment. 
An unreasonably large surplus undoubtedly is indicative that more 
athletic or other school activities should be sponsored or that student 
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admission fees should be lowered. There is no advantage in main¬ 
taining an unnecessarily large athletic or activity fund surplus. 
Reasonable working and emergency reserve funds are all tliat are 
necessary. 

As illustrative of a type of complete athletic report, the one pub- 
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FIGURE 50. Bar Graph of Athletic Receipts and Disbursements 
{Glass Senior High School, Lynchburg, Virginia). 


lished by Iron Mountain, Mich., High School for the 1945-1946 
school year is shown in Table 3. It appeared in the local daily 
paper (Iron Mountain News) and was included in the financial pro¬ 
ceedings and transaction notices of the City of Iron Mountain and 
the Board of Education of the Iron Mountain School District. It is 
complete and understandable. 

The bar graph is another effective way of showing receipts and 
disbursements so tlrat the athletic financial picture may be compre¬ 
hended at a glance. Graphs of this type may be made projects for 
advanced members of mechanical drawing classes. A composite 




Tabus 3 


SUMMARY OP RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 
IRON MOUNTAIN HIGH SCHOOL ATHLETIC ASSOCIATION 
YEAR ENDED JUNE 30, 1946 

Cash Balance Ju\y 1, 194!5 . $ 6^4.50 


Bccevpisi 

Gate Receipts—^Football. $2,440.89 

—Basketball. g,177.99 

—Baseball. 13.00 

Contracts with Other Schools—Football. 100.00 

School Share, District Basketball Tournaineiit. 63.10 

Insurance Premiums from Athletes. 61,40 

Sale of Equipment. 7.05 

Miscellaneous. 20.3.5 

Total Receipts. 


DishufSP. ments: 

Football Games: 

Game Contracts. $274.90 

Officiating. 215.00 

Medical Expense. 58.2.5 

Transportation and Other Travel Expense. 32C.05 

Equipment Pureliase.s, Repairs, and Cleaning. . . 590.78 

Guard and Ticket Service. 143.00 

Admissions Tax... 404.49 

Insurance. 113.25 

Miscellaneous. 153.38 $2,279.10 

Basketball Games; 

Game Contracts. 25.00 

Officiating. 263.00 

Medical Expense. 35.00 

Transportation and Other Travel Expense. 335.60 

Equipment Purchase, Repairs, and Cleaning. . . 286.88 

Guard and Ticket Service. 48.00 

Admissions Tax. 359.18 

Miscellaneous. 60.49 1,413.15 

Track: 

Medical Expense. 11 -00 

Transportation and Other Travel Expense. 112.53 

Equipment Purchase, Repairs, and Cleaning. . . 65.92 

Miscellaneous. 34.51 223.96 

Baseball: 

Officiating. 20.00 

Traveling Expense. 26.00 

Equipment. 43.61 

Admissions Tax. 2.61 

Miscellaneous. 1.00 93.22 

Unclassified Miscellaneous Expense. 115.62 

Total Disbursements. 

Cash Balance June 30, 1946... 


Balance in Jpirst National Barik on June 30, 1946 

Less; Checks Outstanding. 

Cash Balance as above. 


4,893,38 

$5,517.88 


4,125.05 

$1,392.83 

$1,479^77 

86.94 

$1,392.83 
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FIGUM 51 Bar Graph of Football Income and Ex¬ 
penses (Class Senior High School). 

graph may be made for receipts and disbursements for all activities 
pensls for eTdfh ^ prepared to show income and ex- 

at Glass Senior mdr fT" 1 fuch a plan has been used effectively 
Figures 50 an" flf Va. and is illustrated iJ 


“E. P. Bmmahln, 


op. cit. 
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Athletic Bubgets 

If projects, activities, or programs are to be successful, their ap¬ 
proximate costs must be calculated in advance. Within schools, 
budgets are necessary not only for athletics but also for the opera¬ 
tion of the entire school system itself. If several athletic activities 
are supported from a central source of funds, a budget is especially 
important because it gives each division reasonable assurance of the 
amount that will be available to it. 

Purpose of an athletic budget. A budget merely is an estimate 
of probable income and expenditures. Its preparation is of value 
to those in charge of high school athletic programs because it neces¬ 
sitates that they anticipate, as far as possible, all the probable factors 
involved. Thus, constructive planning is necessary. Many school¬ 
men say that their athletic programs are so small tliat no budget is 
necessary. Some others assert that they have no time to prepare 
budgets. Usually these are not legitimate excuses. AMrough there 
may be some question about die amount of income to be realized 
from athletic contests, there can be no doubt as to the absolute mini¬ 
mum necessary to finance an activity or program. This matter 
should be discussed by all diose concerned before the program is 
established for die year. Then everyone will Icnow the status of the 
activity or activities with which he is concerned. If funds insuffi¬ 
cient for the minimum essentials of an activity are predicted, it is 
probable that it should not be sponsored. 

It is obvious that changes in budget allowances will have to be 
made in certain instances. Likewise, it is illogical to assume that 
a budget, once adopted, should be a hard and fast limit to which 
there must be blind adherence. In general, a budget should not 
be too specific or detailed. It should allow for flexibility within 
each activity. In the final analysis, then, an athletic budget simply 
is an attempt to balance receipts and expenditures, and its adoption 
should be the result of past experience in bodi of these matters. If 
accurate records of income and expenses for one year have been 
kept, it is a relatively simple matter to establish a budget for the 
program for the next year. Williams and Brownell point out some 
of the factors to be kept in mind in budget making. ° 


“J. F. WllUams and C. L. Brownell, The Administration of Health and Physi¬ 
cal Education, pages 550-551. Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders Company, 1937. 
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In keeping with a principle previously suggested that budgets should 
be planned by schools, eveiy high school should have an athletic budget 
representing estimated receipts and expenditures for each event. If 
'correctly organized the athletic council may prepare this budget which 
is approved by the proper administrative authority. The' person in 
■charge of a given activity such as football or track then knows exactly 
the amount of money he has to spend and conducts his sport accord¬ 
ingly. 

It is difficult to suggest a satisfactory method of determining the budget 
for each athletic activity owing to the range in amount of equipment 
needed, the varying cost of this equipment, the popularity of the sport 
and its education value. These items are never comparable. Football 
i,s much more expensive than track, and basket ball costs more than tennis, 
but expense is not the sole criterion. Intramural athletics usually pro¬ 
vide more educational value than interscholastie competition, but the 
latter affords outcomes that the former can never provide. Under our 
present system of gate receipts the sport which contributes the largest 
number of dollars to the athletic fund receives the lion’s share of the 
budget. This is unfortunate because it assumes that money pouring into 
the athletic cofiEer is synonymous with the educational value of the ac¬ 
tivity to the community. It would be just as logical to argue that the 
person paying the largest tax for the support of education should receive 
the greatest benefit therefrom. 

The athletic budget for one activity has more than the mere 
sport itself to consider. The budget must be balanced in the sense 
that it takes all die activities of the athletic program into considera¬ 
tion and sees that funds for their operation are properly propor¬ 
tioned. 

Freparation of a budget. No general rule for die preparation of 
an athletic budget can be formulated diat is applicable to schools 
of all sizes. General estimates of probable receipts from home 
games may be made from previous records. If there is a student 
or general organization ticket sales plan in effect, the probable 
amount forthcoming from that source may be estimated. Any 
amount to be received for athletics from the local board of educa¬ 
tion also may be included, and thus a probable total of all income 
may be determined. A suggested form for a composite report of 
estimated receipts to be used in preparation of an athletic budget 
appears in Figure 52. It presents a simple method by which diis 
information may be shown. 

Estimating details of probable expenditures may involve more 
time and effort tlran estimating probable receipts from athletic con- 
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BUDGET SUMMARY OF ESTIMATED INCOME 


School:_ School Year; 19_^-19_ 


Sport 

Home Games 

Away Game.s 

Total 

Estimate 

No. 

Receipts 

No. 

Guarantees 

Baseball. 


$ 


s 

3 

Ba.sketball. 






Football. 






Ilockoy. 






Swimming. 






Track. 






Other. 






Cl) Total estimated 
receipts. 


s 


55 

$ 


(2) Estimated amount to be realized from 
student or general organization ticket 

sale. $_ 

(3) Total amount, if any, to be received 

from the board of education for pur¬ 
chase of playing equipment. $_ 

(4) Grand total of estimated receipts for 

present year (Sum of 1, 2, 3). $. 

(5) Grand total of estimated expenditures 

for present year. $. 

(6) Estimated surplus for year (Difference 

between 4 and 5). $. 

or 

(7) Estimated deficit for year (Difference 

between 5 and 4). $. 


FIGUBE 52. Suggested Form for Budget Summary of Estimated Income. 
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tests. A soliool must know wliat equipment it lias on hand, its con¬ 
dition, and tlie amount of new equipment to be purchased. This 
information may be obtained from the seasonal inventories.^'* Also 
to be considered are such items as general administration; game of¬ 
ficials; contract guarantees; expenses for games away from home; 
equipment repairs; new equipment; training, first aid, and medical 
supplies; awards; and incidentals, including pictures, meet and 
league fees, and fire like. (See suggested Budget Summary of Esti¬ 
mated Expenses, Figure S3.) Tliis suggested form will not show 
all the details necessary under each item; but if it is completely filled 
out for the sports sponsored by a school, it will disclose the general 
budget figures for each activity and the totals. 

Obviously, one can devise other ways of preparing athletic bud¬ 
gets witlr possibly more successful application to individual school 
problems, tlian the suggestions mentioned in this discussion. The 
purpose of the forms shown here is to present relatively general ones 
from which schools may select the parts that pertain to their situa¬ 
tions. In some instances, no doubt, schools will add items to those 
suggested. As stated previously, it will be necessary to set trp divi¬ 
sions under each heading. For example, the item “Cost of New 
Playing and Gama Equipment” must be divided into various sports. 
Each sport then would be subdivided into different equipment items, 
witli the estimated number of each that are needed and tlie cost 
price. In such a mamier, total estimates may be obtained that 
would constitute tire total as it appears on the budget summary 
blanks. Too much emphasis cannot be placed on the importance of 
correct inventories. Also, it is imperative that prices for sports 
equipment and material to be purchased be exact. Tliese are items 
of the budget that can be estimated accurately, and their correctness 
makes tlie budget valuable. Budgets from year to year should be 
preserved for reference and statistical purposes. 

Survey of athletic hudgetsP- Before the Second World War, the 
autlior conducted a survey of the athletic budgets of schools in fifty 
cities in she states, including Connecticut, Illinois, Minnesota, New 
York, Texas, and Michigan. Schools were divided into three clas¬ 
sifications: (1) schools witlr enrollments of less tlian 500 students; 

“ See suggested inventory forjii on page. 213. 

^ Based on Charles E. Forsythe, “A High School Athletic Bridget Survey,** 
Michigan High Sclrool Athletic Association Bulletin, May, 1938, pages 282-236. 
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BUDGET SUMMARY OE ESTIMATED EXPENSES 

School: School Year; 19 -19 

_ 

SporC 

Administration: Cost of Bleachers, Guards, 
Tickets, Field, Printing, Postage, etc. 

Cost of Officials for Home Contests 

Home Game Contract Guarantees 

Away-Game Expenses 

Cost of Equipment, Repairs, and Mainte¬ 
nance 

Cost of New Playing and Game Equipment 

Cost of Training, First-Aid, and Medical 
Supplies 

Cost of Awards 

Incidentals; Team Pictures, Meet or League 
Fera. etc. 

Total Estimate for Sport for Year 

Baseball 











Baslceiball 











Boxing 











Cross-Country 











Football 











Golf 











Hockey 











Swimming 











Tennis 











Track 











Wrestling 











Others 











TotaIj Estimate 












FIGURE 53. Suggested Form for Budget Summary of Estimated Expenses. 
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(2) schools with, enrollments of between 500 and 1500; and (3) 
schools with emollments of over 1500. 

Questions were asked first concerning general athletic financial 
plans in effect in each school and average receipts from athletic con¬ 
tests (see Tables 4 and 5 below). This information was signifi- 


TaBI.E i 

GENERAL FINANCIAL INFORMATION 



School Enhollmbnt 

Item: 

I-.es9 than 
600 
(22)- 

1 500-1500 

(16)- 

Over 

1500 

(12)- 

Schools having student or general organiza¬ 
tion tickets. 

18 

11 

0 

Schools receiving financial aid for athletic pro¬ 
grams from boards of education. 

16 

4 

3 

Schools anticipating a “balanced budget*’ or 
surplus during current school year. 

Hi 

14i 

ir 

Schools anticipating an athletic deficit during 
the current school year.. , .. 

8 

2 

1 


** Number of schools included in survey. 


cant in indicating the proportion of schools having some student or 
general organization ticket plan that aided in the support of ath¬ 
letics and other activities. This seemed especially true in schools 
with enrollments of less tlian 1500. It also was significant that a 


Table 5 

AVERAGE SEASON RECEIPTS FROM HIGH SCHOOL 
ATHLETIC CONTESTS 


Spout 

Scnooij Enhollment 

Less than 500 

500-1500 ' 

Over 1500 

Football. 

!f481.25 (12)“ 

$1,783.12 (1G)“ 

$3,708,33 (12)“ 

Basketball. 

275.00 (22) 

692.81 (18) 

900.00 (12) 

Track . 

43.50 (2) 

33.75 (4) 

22G.6C (3) 

Baseball.. . 

30.00 (5) 

GO.00 (5) 

137.50 (2) 

Swimming. 



03.33 (0) 





“ Number of schools included it\ survey. 
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majority of the smaller high schools reporting stated tliat they re¬ 
ceived some aid from boards of education toward financing their 
athletic programs. 

Football, of course, is the sport furnishing the greatest amount of 
income and, as would be expected, the receipts seem to increase in 
direct proportion to the size of the school. Basketball, track, base¬ 
ball, and swimming follow in the order named. 

Table 6 (pages 258-259) shows the average of budgets in eight 
activities submitted by schools in the three em-ollment classifications. 
It will be seen that there are nine divisions under each sport for 
which estimates of expenditures are given. It is not to be assumed 
tlrat figures in the table are all-inclusive or necessarily indicative of 
what budgets in those sports should be. This limitation is to be 
expected when averages are considered rather than median expendi- 
Bares or those at the upper and lower limits of the schools concerned. 
This does, however, show general trends and gives a general idea 
of averages in finances, receipts, and individual sports budgets in 
schools of various enrollment ranges. During the 1937-1938 school 
year an investigation of high school athletic expenditures in seventy- 
eight of the ninety-seven high schools belonging to the Connecticut 
Interscholastic Athletic Conference was made by John McGrath of 
East Hartford High School.^^ 

The total amount of money spent by the 78 schools which made re¬ 
plies was $88,181.54. Tliis amount of money was raised in the follow¬ 
ing manner: 


Student Dues. 14% 

Season Tickets. 10 

Gate Receipts. 47 

Miscellaneous Money-making Activities. 16 

Board of Education. 13 


This information is significant when compared with that in Tables 
4 and 5. 

Typefi of budgets. For the guidance of the athletic director in 
preparing his budget, examples of various budgets are set forth 
below. 

A suggested medium-sized school budget for four sports. It has 

“John E. McGrath, “A Study of Income and Expenditures for Interscholastic 
Athletics in Connecticut High Schools,” Connecticut Interscholastic Athletic 
Coi^ference Bulletin^ May, 1938, pages 99-100. 
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been stated, previously that general budgets for schools of various 
sizes are difficult to prepare. There are so many individual factors 
involved in different schools that general estimates apphcable to all 
may become meaningless. As a guide for high schools that might 
be classified as medium-sized, Mr. William Healy of Sycamore, Ill., 
High School has prepared what he considers a standard budget^® 
(see Table 7). 

Table 7 


A STANDARD BUDGET FOR SCHOOLS OP PROM 300 TO 600 
(PoTTB Sports) 


Item 

Football 

Basketball 

Baseball 

Track 

General equipment®. 

$525 

$325 

$112 

$80 

Trips. 

270 

170 

77 

88 

Awards. 

27 

25 

4 

36 

Printing. 

32 

£5 



Maintenance. 

40 




Scouting. 

Rentals. 

9 

121 



Medical. 

83 

23 



Total (Grand total. 





$*,100). 

$902 

$686 

$193 

$210 

Per Cent to Each Sport 

40 

35 

9 

10 


Includes: balls, jersoya, pants, pads, socks, shoes, hclincls.! 


A complete large-school athletic budget. In order that a com¬ 
plete athletic budget in all its details may be studied, one that was 
prepared for the consideration of the athletic board of Ann Arbor, 
Mich., High School for the 1946-1947 school year is included (see 
Table 8). It is representative of the budgets that are the basis for 
tlie management and financing of the athletic programs in larger 
high schools. (Ann Arbor High School has an enrollment of ap¬ 
proximately 1100 students.) Although such a budget may seem 
too detailed for small schools, it contains suggestions that merit their 
attention.^^ 


“WiUlam Healy, “Financing an Athletic Program,” Scholastic Coach, June, 
1938, page 20. 

“The “Ann Arbor Senior High School Tentative Budget Suggested to the 
Athletic Board” was prepared under the supervision of L. II. Hollway, Director 
of Phy-sical Education and Interscholastic Athletics. It is reproduced here with 
his permission. 
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ANN ABBOR SENIOR HIGH SCHOOB 
TENTATIVE BUDGET SUGGESTED TO THE ATHLETIC BOARD 

1046-1947 


Estimated Receipts 

Student activity plan: 1017 signers @ $3.50 per year = $3575; 

Athletic Board share = 48.3%. .. $1650.00 

4 home football games [average, $760 per game (first team)]. 3000.00 

Reserved seats: established price $0.83, tax 0.17, total $1.00 
Adult admission: established price $0.6S, tax 0.1.3, total $0.75 
High school students: established price $0.42, tax 0.08, total $0.50 
Grade school: established price $0.42, tax 0.08, total $0.50 

Adult football season tickets (400 @ $4). 1332.00 

Established price $3.33, tax 0.67, total $4.00 

Tlhildren football season tickeLs (200 @ $2). 332.00 

Established price $1.60, tax 0.34, total $2.00 

4 home football games [average, $50 per game (second team)]. 200.00 

High school atudeuLa: established price $0.42, tax 0.08, total $0,50 
Grade school: established price $0.42, tax 0.08, total $0.50 
General admission; established price $0.42, tax 0.08, total $0.50 

7 home basketball games (average, $100 per game). 700.00 

General admission: established price $0..50, tax 0.10, total $0.60 
Senior high school students: established price $0.42, tax 0.08, total $0.50 
Grade and junior high: established price $0.42, tax 0.08, total $0.50 

Adult buakeLball season tickets (25 @ $2.40). 50.00 

Established price $2.00, tax 0.40, total $2.40 

Children basketball season tickets (20 @ $2). 33.20 

Established price $1.60, tax 0.34, total $2.00 
Home swimming meets. 10.00 


Total estimated reoevpts .. $7307.20 


Estimated Expenses (Recapituiation) 

Emergency treatment of athletes. $ 150.00 

Cross country. 117.00 

Football. 4901.61 

Basketball. 2254.99 

Swimming. 498.00 

Gymnastic team. 10.00 

Track. 445.00 

Cheerleaders. 54.50 

5-A league. 32.00 

Baseball. 782.65 

Golf. 177.00 

Tennis. 246.00 

Omega. 50.00 

Rifie Club... 118.00 

G.A.C. 40.00 


Total estimated expenses 


$9877.75 
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TabLiE 8 {Continued) 
EsTiRfATED Expenses (Itemized) 


Emergencij Trcatrueni of At/ddon: 


Student registration fee.s, all sports. 

250 participants © $1 

$2fl0.00 

Athletic Board contribution.. 



150.00 

Board of Education contribution.... 



200.00 

Cross Country: 




Meets: 

DATE 

HEnE 

THEHB 

Lansing. 

.... Oct. 5 


$ 25.00 

Jackson. 

_Out. 12 



Ypsiianti. 

_Oct. 1C 


2.00 

Dearborn at Ypsiianti 



2.00 

5-A meet. 

_Oct. 10 



State. 

_Oct. 2G 


8.00 

EquipinenL: 




G sweat suits (5^ $4. 



$ 2‘1.00 

0 track shoes $4.. ... 



24.00 

Cleaning,., , .. 



15.00 




1.00 

Picture. 



i.no 

Letter and pin awards. 



10.00 

Supplies.. 



5.00 


Total crosa^eountry expenses 


Football: 

Officials (first team): 4 guinea, 3 officials per game $17.50 $210.00 


Officials (second team): 0 games, 2 officials per game 7.50 00.00 

Ad ni i n i .s ti*at i on: 

Cost of electricity for night games and practice sessions 1G5.00 
Cost of public address system—announcer, scorer, and 

timekeepers. 50.00 

Cost of guards, ticket sellers, ticket takers, and super¬ 
visor for first team for 4 games. 275.00 

Cost of guards, ticket sellers, ticket takers, and super¬ 
visor for second Learn for 0 games. 50.00 

Cost of Laming lights—install P.A. system, remove cov¬ 
ers and reflectors. 50.00 


Games (first team): 


DATE 

BT7S 

MEALS 

TOTAL 

Flint Central. 

. .T 

Sept. 21 

$59.80 

$100.00 

159.8G 

Saginaw A.H. 

. .H 





Ferndale. 

. .T 

Oct. 4 

4G.40 

100.00 

146.40 

Lansing Sexton. 

. .H 

Oct. 11 




Battle Creek. 

. .H 

Oct. 18 




Lansing Eastern. , . . 

. .T 

Oct. SB 

65.20 

100.00 

165.20 

ypsilanLi Central. . . 

. .H 

Nov. 1 




Jackson. 

.-T 

Nov. 8 

41.01 

100.00 

141.01 


$ 600.00 


$ 37.00 


80.00 
$ 117.00 


$ 300,00 


590.00 


012.47 


(Meals are figured on a basis of $1.75 before game and $1.50 after 
game) 
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Table 8 

{Coniinved) 



Games (second team); 

Pinckney.(T or 

H) 

Oct. 4 

22.60 

22.60 


Dexter. 

.H 

Oct. 18 




Brighton. 

Dearborn. 

.H 
• H 

Oct. 19 
Oct. 25 




Manchester. 

• T 

Nov. 1 

30.88 

30.88 


Jackson. 

• H 

Nov. 9 



53.48 

Games (sophomores): 

Milan. 

• T 

Oct. 5 

22.60 

22.60 


Milan. 

.H 

Nov. 2 



22.60 


Visual Education. $ 70.00 

Scouting of 10 games @ $10. 100.00 

Training and first-aid supplies. 140.00 

Letter awards. 25.00 

Pin awards. 10.00 

Certificate awards. 7.50 

Telephone. 15.00 

Pictures. 7.00 

Printing of single-admission tickets, season tickets, and stu¬ 
dent tickets. 75.00 

Newspaper advertising. 30.00 

Nine months* subscription to newspaper. 6.00 486.00 


Equipment for first and second teams! 

so game jerseys © $9.25. $402.60 

60 game pants with thigh guards © $10.85. 542.50 

9 doz. game socks @ $4.25. 38.26 

12 pr- game shoes © $9.95. 119.40 

0 blocking dummies © $16.45. 98.70 

60 practice pants @ $3.95. 197.50 

IS footballs @ $9.89. 178.02 

2 doz. scrimmage shirts @ $6.50. 13.00 

8 shoulder pads © $10.50., .. 84.00 

24 rib pads @ $5.25. 126.00 

72 thigh pads © $1,85. 133-20 

y 72 ankle wraps @ SO^ pr... 21.60 

60 sets regular cleats © 65^^ set. 27.60 

1 gross black shoelaces © Sjf pr. 11.52 

1 gross white shoelaces ® 8^f pr.. .. 11.52 

24 game belts @ $1.40. 33.60 

8 headgears © $12.60. 100.00 

5 doz. practice jerseys @ $21.60. 108.00 

6 doz. sweat socks ® $4.25. 21.25 

Blank cartridges for gun. 1.00 

2 1-gal. cans shoe dressing @ $4. 8.00 

Cleaning and repairing football equipment. 375.00 

Repairing headgears. 85.00 

Noae-guard repairs. 10.00 

Repair blocking dummies. 30.00 2837.06 


Total football expenses 


$4901.61 
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TabXiE 8 (Conlinued) 


Equipment furnislied by Board of Education: 

8 headgears ’ff-lS @ $12.50. $100.00 

8 shoulder pads (Bawling j^^CPSO) $10.50. 84.00 

5 footballs ® $9.89. 49.45 


$233.45 


Basketball: 

2 ofEciala per game @ $17.50 for 0 home games. $210.00 

2 ofhcials per game @ $10 for 6 games. 100.00 $310.00 


Games: date here there 

Adrian. Dec. 6 $ 85.00 

"Windsor. Dec. 13 .... 

Dearborn. Dec. 20 .... 

Alumni. Dec. 21 .... 

Windsor. Jan. 3 100.00 

Eastern. Jan. 10 .... 

Battle Creek. Jan. 17 120.00 

Jackson. Jan. 24 .... 

Sexton. Jan. 31 110.00 

Eastern. Feb. 7 110.00 

Battle Creek. Feb. 14 .... 

Jackson. Feb. 21 85.00 

Sexton. Feb. 28 .... 

Begtonal. March 140.00 

State. March 100.00 850.00 


League of the Lakes games away 

Tentative. 

Pinckney. 

Brighton. 

Manchester. 

Dexter. 


Equipment: 

12 pr. practice pants @ $1.25.. 15.00 

12 pr. practice shirts @ $1. 12.00 

12 practice sweat shirts © $1.35. 16.20 

20 purple game shirts $3.75. 75.00 

20 purple game pants $4. 80.00 

20 pr. basketball shoes ® $4. 80.00 

20 game sweat shirts $2. 40.00 

4 doz. shoestrings @ 8^. 3-84 

2 doz. sweat .socks @ $6. 12.00 

5 ruleboolcs @35^ . 1.75 

2 basketballs @ $10.85. 33.70 

Cleaning and repairing of equipment. 60.00 

Training supplies. 20.00 

Letter awards. 12.00 

Bleachers. 30.00 


$ 60.00 
GO.00 
65.00 
65.00 

.50.00 300.00 
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Cleaning gym floor. 25.00 

Guard.'? and ticket takers. . . .. 100.00 

Subscription to 5-A papers. 6.00 

Telephone calls. 1,50 

Advertising. 10.00 

Scouting 7 games @ $8. 56.00 

Towel-cage attendant. 7.5.00 

Student activity tickets. 30.00 


Total basketball expenses . 

Equipment furnished by Board of Education: 

8 basketballs @ $16.85. $134.80 


SwimiTLing: 

Meets: late herb there 


Royal Oak. 

. , . . Dec. 13 

$ 35.00 


Dec. 17 


Ypailanti Central. 

. .. . Dec. 19 



Jan. 3 

80.00 

Ypsilatiti Central. 

, . . Jan. 7 

10.00 

Flint Central. 

. .. Jan. 10 

45.00 

Battle Creek. 

Jan. 17 


Jackson. 

. . . Jan. m 

40.00 

Saginaw A.H . 

. .. Jan. 31 

, , 

Sexton. 

Feb. 4 

40.00 

Flint Central. 

. . . Feb. 7 


Eastern. 

. . . Feb. 14 

, , 

6-A meet.. 4 ..... 

... Feb. 22 

70.00 

State meet. 

Mar. 1 

60.00 


Equipment: 

12 new robes @ $6,50..... $ 78.00 

Cleaning bill. 25.00 

Telephone. 5.00 

Letter awards. 16.00 

Pin awards. 5.00 

Certificate awards. 2.50 

Picture. 5.00 

Training supplies. 2.60 

Officials for meets. 24.00 

Subscription to newspaper. 6.00 


Total swimming expenses .. .. 

Equipment fiirni.shed by Board of Education: 

Rental of union swimming pool. $450.00 


Gymnastic team. 


794.99 


$2254.99 


$ 330.00 


168.00 


$ 498.00 


$ 10.00 
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Table 8 {Continued^ 

Track: 

Meets: date here there 


Flint. 

. March 20 


River Rouge. 

. April 

5 

$ 55.00 

11. R. Inv. 

. April 

12 

5.00 

Deatbotn.. 

..... April 

22 


Pontiac. 

. April 

26 

GO.OO 

Jackson. 

. May 

2 

60.00 

Eastern. 


9 


5-A meet. 

. May 

17 


State. 

. May 

23 

35.00 


Equipment; 

1 doz. sweat suits ® $4. $ 48.00 

1 doz. track ahoea ® $5.. GO.00 

Cleaning. 30.00 

Telephone. 2.00 

Yarn, shells, leather dressing, etc. 5,00 

Letter and pin awards. 15.00 

Vaulting poles. 15.00 

Supplies. 15.00 

Visual education supplies. 15.00 

Officials. 15.00 

Indoor shot. 10.00 


Toted irack expenses 


Cheer leaders: 

5 cheer-leading uniforms @ $0. $ 30.00 

2 large megaphones @ $4. 8.00 

2 small megaphones ® $1... 2.00 

6 letter awards $2. , .. 12.00 

2 pin awards @ $1. 2.00 

2 certificato awards... 0.50 


Total cheer leader expenses 


Five-A League: 

League fee.. $ 20.00 

2 trips for meetings. 12.00 


Total Five~A League Expenses. 


Omega: 

Athletic pictures for Omega, 


Tennis: 

Matches: here there 

Ypsilanti Central. $ 3.00 

Ypsilanti Roosevelt. 3.00 


$ 215.00 


230.00 


$ 445.00 


$ 54.50 


$ 32.00 


$ 50.00 
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Ypsilaiiti Central. .... 

Ypsilanti Roosevelt. .... 

Lansing Sexton. 25.00 

Battle Creek. .... 

Jackson. 26.00 

Ivanshig Eastern. .... 

Lansing Sexton. .... 

Battle Creek. 35.00 

Jackson. .... 

Lansing Eastern. 25.00 

Regional. 25.00 $ 141.00 


Equipment: 

8 doz. balls @ $5. $ 40.00 

Picture. 2.00 

Letter awards. 5.00 

pin awards. 5.00 

Certificate awards. 6,00 

Telephone. 5.00 

Reatring rackets. 40.00 

Newspaper. 3.00 T05.00 


Total tennis expenses ... $ 240.00 


Equipment furnished by the Hoard of Education: 

2 doz. balls @ ^5.. $ 10.00 


Baseball: 

2 officials ® $5 each for 3 games. $ 30.00 

1 olliciiil @ $5 for 4 games. 20.00 $ 50.00 


Games: here there 

Pinckney. .... 

Ypsilanti Central. .... 

Sexton. .... 

St. Thomas. .... 

Jackson. $ 66.00 

Ypsilanti Central. 8.00 

Battle Creek. .... 

St. Thomas. .... 

Eastern. 51.00 

Pinclcney. 10.00 

Jackson. .... 124.00 


Equipment: 

18 caps @ 65jf. $ 11.70 

12 sweat shirts @ $1.3.').... 16.20 

5 doz. baseballs @ $19.86..■. 99.25 

3^2 doz. bats @ $19.... 66.60 

9 game pants. 42,75 
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Table 8 {Continued') 

Training supplies. 5.00 

Letter awards. 14.00 

Telephone. 2.00 

Picture.-. 

Cleaning equipment. 60.00 318.15 


Total baseball expenses. .... $ 492.15 

Equipment for the League of the Lakes: - 

Supplies. $100.00 

Equipment.. 150.00 

Travel and meals. 100.00 $ 350.00 


Equipment furnished by the Board of Education: 

2 doss, halls $19.85... $ 39-70 

1 doz. bats @ $19.40. 19.40 


$ 59.10 


Golf: 

Matches; heub there 

Jackson.... . . •. 

Sexton. .... 

Eastern. $ 20.00 

Battle Creek. .... 

Ypsilanti Central... .... 

Hoyal Oak. 20.00 

Pontiac. .... 

Ypsilantl Central. 6.00 

Plymouth. 5.09 

6'A match. 20.00 

State match. 6.00 $ 75.00 


Equipment: 

3 doz. golf balls © $8. $ 24.09 

Green fees. 2.5.00 

Letter awards. 3.00 

Pin awards. 2.00 

Cleaning and new equipment... 46.00 

Telephone calls. 2,00 

Certificate awards. 1.00 102.00 


Total golf expenses . $ 177.00 

Equipment furnished by the Board of Education: - 

2 doz. golf balls © $8. ... .. $ 10.00 


Rifle Club: 

Letter awards. $ 20.00 

Dues N.K.A. 5.00 

4 shooting coats ® $10. 40.00 

Omega picture. 8.00 

Transportation. 15,00 
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Tablb 8 (^Continued) 


Ammunition iasued. 25.00 

Match entry fees. 6.00 


Total Rijlo Club ex’penaos. 


G.A.C.: 

letter awards. . . .". $ 25.00 

Fin awards. 10.00 

Ccrtilicate. 5.00 


Total G.A.C. expanses 


If 118.00 


If 40.00 


Annual "per sport” budgets. The discussion concerning athletic 
budgets is brought to a close here with the inclusion of some data 
prepared by the Department of Health and Physical Education, 
Detroit Public Schools, regarding the "per sport” costs of four com¬ 
mon sports.^® The information contained in the Detroit figures will 
give schools a chance to compare their sport costs with a central sys¬ 
tem in which athletic equipment is bought for seventeen schools on 
the basis of competitive bids (see Table 9). 

Table 9 

DETROIT ANNUAL BUDGETS IN FOUR SPORTS 

1947-1948 


Basketball —12 players: 

Uniforms. $240.00 

Referees. 76.00 

Transportation. 90.00 

Bleachers. 125.00 

Balls. 190.00 

Game expense. 250.00 

Awards. 24.00 

Miscellaneous. 50.00 


Total. $1054.00 

Cross country and irack —50 hoys: 

Uniforms. $700.00 

Transportation. 75.00 

Awards. 100.00 

Equipment, hurdles, shot, tape, etc. 200.00 

Miscellaneous. 50.00 


Total. $1125.00 


“The material in Table 9 was prepared by George Mead, Assistant IDirector 
of Health and Physical Education, in Charge of Interscholastio Athletics, Detroit 
Public Schools, and is used with his permission. 
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Table 9 (Continued) 

Football —40 jilaijen: 

Uniforms. $3280.00 

Transportation.. 150.00 

Officials. 250.00 

Balls. 100.00 

Bleachers. «250.00 

Field maintenance and game expense . 300.00 


Total. $4330.00 

'Baseball —13 flayers: 

Uniforms. $758.00 

Umpires. 75.00 

Transportation. 90.00 

Bleachers. 50.00 

Field maintenance. 250.00 

Balls... 90.00 

Bata. 100.00 

Catcher's outfit. 30.00 

Game expense, tickets, ticket takers, sellers, 

guards, etc. 150.00 

Awards. 30.00 

Miscellaneous. 50.00 


Total. $1877.00 

Grand total per school . $8186.00 


It is quite probable that these “per sport” budget estimates in 
baseball, basketball, cross country and track, and football may vary 
somewhat from costs paid by average schools. In some instances 
they will be greater and in others less, dependent, of course, upon 
the quality of merchandise purchased. It is probable, however, 
that schools will be able to effect considerable savings if they com¬ 
bine their wants and submit them to competitive bidders. By buy¬ 
ing in quantity it is possible to secure better prices. 























Chapter II . . 

SAFETY AND SANITATION IN ATHLETICS- 
ACCIDENT BENEFIT AND PROTECTION PLANS 


The Safety Progham: 

Contribution to the healtli of participants is one of the claims fre¬ 
quently made for athletics. It is pointed out that regularity of 
habits during training seasons, eating proper foods, and exercise fol¬ 
lowing an adequate tr aining period all are health aids. No denial is 
intended of tlrese claims. Certainly it is excellent from a physio¬ 
logical standpoint for high school students to eat, sleep, exercise, and 
play properly and regularly. Moreover, there is a real educational 
benefit in the opportunity to learn the fundamental skills of a new 
game. In what other manner may a boy better learn the rules of a 
game, its lessons in cooperation and sportsmanship, and its disci¬ 
plinary implications than through the high school athletic program? 
The possibilities of athletics are unlimited in their opportunities to 
teach good habits—in health or in other ways. 

School people, however, in their zeal to teach the game itself, 
must not be guilty of overlooking some of the common things that 
pertain to health of participants. Safety in athletics and improved 
standards in sanitation, as well as health habits, are important. 
Today as never before tliere is a healtlr and safety consciousness 
among school students and adults. The athletic program provides 
a fine opportunity to emphasize these factors, Safety, probably 
more than anything else at the present time, catches the attention 
of the general public. Motivated largely by traffic accidents and 
fatalities, people are looking for safer ways of doing things. It be¬ 
hooves schoolmen, therefore, to set up safety programs. Many 
schools, state-wide organizations, and state departments of educa¬ 
tion have definite safety courses of study that are available for the 
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asking. Athletics in any school may be made a phase of this atten¬ 
tion that is being given to better and safer living. Be safe, sanitary, 
and sane in tlie conduct of athletics, and the program will be im¬ 
proved immeasurably. 

A safety program checJc list. The whole school, rather than iso¬ 
lated parts of it, should be the unit in operation of tire safety pro¬ 
gram. Someone has said that health and safety cannot be taught 
but that they have to be experienced. Numerous opportunities for 
such experiences should be provided. A suggested check on the 
way a safety program in a school works and its accomplishments 
has been prepared by the Division of Health and Physical Educa¬ 
tion, Department of Public Instruction of Delaware. 

Is your safety program “clicking” or does it ‘hog down” in spots? 
Can you show tangible results because of your efforts in the promotion 
of safety education? These and other similar questions may logically be 
put to you at any time by school officials, parents, and the public. As 
a reminder and to enable you to promote an efficient and comprehen¬ 
sive safety program, emphasis, where needed, should be placed on any 
one or all of the following aspects of safety education: 

Methods of Promotion 
Safety patrols, leaders’ corps, safety coun¬ 
cils, student monitors, graded play areas, 
teach guidance, playground supervision, 
and equipment inspection. 

Instmctional courses, i.e., home economics, 
biology and related sciences, hygiene, physi¬ 
cal and health education, guidance by Dean 
of Girls-Boys, home room teachers, and 
biographies of famous people. 

Selection of companions, school socials, 
dramatics, chaperonage, assemblies, di¬ 
rected interschool contests, teacher-parent- 
pupil contacts, and modern, attractive sani¬ 
tary schools. 

Tests and measurements, periodic evalua¬ 
tion, decreasing or increasing assignments, 
supervised study, grouping (slow, medium, 
fast), committee work and pupil partici¬ 
pation in appealing projects. 

It will be observed from the Delaware suggestions that safety has 
a broad construction in the school program and comes in contact 


Type of Safety 

1. Physical Safety | 

2. Moral Safety 

3. Social Safety 

4. Mental Safety 
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with students through numerous agencies. Although this discus¬ 
sion deals primarily with activities in athletics, even within this 
subject itself there are many teaching and experiencing possibilities. 
Safety from the athletic standpoint often means only being free from 
accident or injury. This is only one of the points to be kept in 
mind. Safe doing, safe planning, safe thinking—these and many 
more are safety phases of athletics. 

Athletic Safety Essentials 

Much has been written about the inculcation of safety habits in 
high school students and adults by various methods. In the dis¬ 
cussion of such possibilities in athletics, several contributing factors 
will be considered and an attempt made to show their Importance. 

The well-trained coach. There are proper and accepted methods 
for the teaching of all athletic activities. In order that athletics may 
be taught properly, the teacher should be one who is well trained 
and experienced in his field. Frankly, if a school cannot provide a 
man or woman who is properly trained to teach the sport desired, 
that sport should not be an activity in its athletic program. It has 
been stated previously that the best procedure is that of confining 
the coaching position to men in the physical education field. This 
seems desirable because, in general, such men will be better trained 
in fields allied with the physical activity incident to participation in 
athletics, and hence they should know more about human anatomy, 
physiology, fatigue, exercise, and body mechanics, and their relation 
to the sport they are teaching. 

In most cases, the coach should be a man who has had actual 
experience in playing the game himself. This may sound like an 
unnecessary statement, but quite often members of faculties, in small 
schools especially, have to coach teams in sports in which they have 
had no experience. The point of emphasis about the training of 
the coach is that as a result of it he may be an important safety 
agency. The better training a coach has had, the greater is the 
probability that the boys under his care will receive good instruc¬ 
tion. Generally speaking, members of better instructed teams re¬ 
ceive injuries less frequently than do those who don’t understand 
how to play and to protect themselves in a sport. Obviously, this 
is true especially in football and basketball. A school’s first con¬ 
tribution to a program of greater safety in athletics is insistence 
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that its teachers in athletics or coaches be well trained in their ac¬ 
tivities. 

Adequate equipment. The second safety essential in an athletic 
program is adequate playing equipment for the members of a team. 
This factor is one of first consideration for football especially. 
Nearly every one of us has seen a frail high school boy on some 
small-school football team with possibly no headgear, insufficient 
shoulder, hip, and thigh pads, and improper shoes. After each 
tackle that he made, we wondered if he would ever get up, and 
when he did we were impressed with the remarkable recuperative 
powers of the youtliful body and its ability to withstand shock. In 
our largest colleges and universities we do not ask even the most 
hardy and robust members of football squads to subject themselves 
to such dangers as confront some of our high school football players. 
This is not an indictment against high school football. It is an in¬ 
dictment against the lack of common sense, or safety sense, on the 
part of some high schools concerning the type of equipment that 
they furnish their teams. If only improper or insufficient equip¬ 
ment for football is available, for safety’s sake, eliminate football 
from the program, 

In odier sports commonly sponsored by high schools, the factor 
of playing equipment is not so important relatively as it is in foot¬ 
ball. These, theoretically, are not body-contact games; football is. 
It is essential, however, that proper shoes be furnished by either the 
school or participant, because many foot, ankle, knee, and leg in¬ 
juries in all sports are traceable to faulty footwear. 

Proper playing facilities. Cross-countiy running and golf are the 
only commonly sponsored high school athletic activities that do not 
require smooth surfaces. In cross-country the path of the course, 
however, must be smooth for the runners. In golf the fairways 
should be free from ruts. Football and soccer are supposed to be 
played on a smooth, grass playing area. The baseball diamond 
should be smoodi and generally level, outfield as well as infield. 
Tracks and tennis courts, of course, must be smooth. Under no 
circumstances should football fields have stones; hard surfaces, or 
ruts. Keep them smooth with a good turf. Obstructions should 
be well back from boundary lines. Gymnasium floors should be 
kept clean, not allowed to become slippery, and playing areas should 
be free for several feet from dangerous obstructions such as posts. 
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stoves, walls, stairways, bleachers, drinking fountains, and tables. 
Be safety-conscious as far as all playing facilities, both outdoor and 
indoor, are concerned. It is much easier to prevent an accident in 
athletics than it is to explain to parents tliat their son's misfortune 
was caused by someone’s carelessness. All safety and sanitation 
precaution should be observed just as faithfully during practice 
sessions as during regular games, because generally there are be¬ 
tween four or five times as many opportunities for accidents during 
practices as during games. 

Adequate training. Stiictly speaking, adequate training is a 
phase of athletic coaching. Good coaches always have insisted on 
members of their teams being in good physical condition. The 
necessity for state association regulations requiring minimum train¬ 
ing periods in certain sports (see page 129) apparently came about 
because poor coaches in some schools were not particular about the 
tr aining periods of their teams. True the normal human body pos¬ 
sesses remarkable quahties to withstand unusurd demands made of 
it, and its ability to recuperate from strain is almost unbelievable at 
times. Athletic competition, however, should not rely or call upon 
this reserve unnecessarily. Coaches should set up training and con¬ 
ditioning schedules for boys in each sport that will ensure that they 
will be in proper condition to compete. After all, training is not 
difficult; it is simply getting into condition to play by means of com¬ 
mon-sense living and intelligent hard work. The relation between 
injury and fatigue is more tlian an assumption. We know we are 
less able to perform normal functions when we are tired. It is only 
logical, then, that injuries are more apt to occur when we are fa¬ 
tigued. As a safety measure, therefore, it is essential that boys be 
in tire best possible physical condition and go through an adequate 
training routine before they are allowed to compete in interscho¬ 
lastic athletic contests. 

Sufficient number of reserve 'players. It is difficult to set definite 
standards as to the number of reserve players necessary for each 
activity. Individual capacities and abilities of boys vary, as do. 
also the policies of dififerent coaches in tire use of reserve players. 
As mentioned in the previous section, there is a definite relation be¬ 
tween fatigue and the possibility of injury. It is apparent, there¬ 
fore, that there should be sufficient reserves on a squad to enable 
substitutes to be used when necessary from a safety standpoint as 
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well as in consideration of the playing ability of tie team. It is rea¬ 
sonable to assume that, in general, there should be at least two mem¬ 
bers on die squad for each position on the team. Coaches know 
that competition between players for team positions makes a better 
team. However, that result is not the purpose in making this rec¬ 
ommendation. It is made for the good of the boy and to ensure his 
safety in participation. A great many schools do not attain even 
this minimum number of players. When this is the case, grave 
doubt may be raised as to the advisability of conducting the activity, 
especially in football, basketball, and soccer. 

If a boy becomes injured, tired, has been ill, or is not in proper 
condition to play, he should not be in the game. His physical safety 
and health are endangered by competition under such circum¬ 
stances. Be especially careful of boys after serious or prolonged 
illnesses. Athletic coaches will be raising the standards of the coach¬ 
ing profession and their own reputations, as well as primarily pro¬ 
tecting the welfare of the boys entrusted to their care, if they main¬ 
tain policies of frequent substitutions in athletic contests. It is an 
old adage that an athletic team is no sb-onger than its reserves. It 
is equally ti-ue that the best insurance against too much competition, 
which is likely to result in injuries or harm to a boy, is to have a 
sufficient number of reserves available—and then not hesitating to 
make substitutions. 

Proper officiating. Great improvement has been made during 
the last few years in the standards of officiating in high school ath¬ 
letic contests. State atliletic associations have had much to do with 
diis through their rules-interpretation meetings and insistence that 
games be handled with the protection of the participant uppermost 
in consideration. Opinions of coaches vary as to what constitutes 
good officiating from a strictly rules-interpretation .standpoint. 
Good coaches, however, usually are in agreement that an official 
should handle a game in football or basketball so that the physical 
welfare of contestants has been protected. Officials must know the 
game rules, be alert physically and mentally, and through their han¬ 
dling of the contest, keep it under conti'ol at all times. The day 
has gone when officials considered that they had properly dis¬ 
charged their duties when they had controlled a game simply by 
calhng technical violations of the rules. While the play is in prog¬ 
ress, the boys actually are under their care, especially in high school 
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games. Good oflBcials realize this, and that is an important reason 
why they are good officials. 

Equitable competition. A safety precaution of first importance 
is die policy of providing as nearly equitable competition as is pos¬ 
sible in all athletic contests. Specifically, this means that the sched- 
uhng of games between large and small teams generally is undesira¬ 
ble. This observation applies especially in football. Schools invite 
criticism if those with large squads schedule games with others in¬ 
comparable in size, and vice versa, especially if injuries occur in 
such games. Often these contests appeal to large schools as openers. 
Smaller schools often are interested because of the financial guaran¬ 
tees. Some high schools also play college and independent teams 
in football, with decidedly unsatisfactory experiences. Although 
this criticism is not necessarily true in odier sports of noncontact 
nature, in general it is a safe and wise procedure for a school to limit 
its athletic competition to other schools relatively comparable in 
size. It is one more safety precaution to which schools are begin¬ 
ning to give more attention than they did a few years ago, and the 
results will be justified. 

Prompt reporting and attention to injuries. As in many activities 
in which both old and younger people engage, injuries are a part of 
athletic competition, especially of the body-contact type. Although 
every possible precaution should be taken to prevent injuries, ex¬ 
perience shows that they do happen. When they do, the school 
should have a definite policy for handUng them. Students should 
be instructed to report injuries to their coaches immediately. This 
requirement should be as much a part of the training regulations 
as the playing rules are of the sport concerned. It should be a 
“must” regardless of membership by a school in an athletic insurance 
or atliletic protection or benefit plan. Participation by a school in 
any of these usually requires Uiat aU injuries must be reported 
oflScially within ten to fifteen days. In reality such a requirement 
is most beneficial to the student himself because he is the one who 
receives the necessary treatment. It also is important to him be¬ 
cause, in most instances, his rehabilitation is more rapid when there 
is prompt and proper treatment that enables him to return to com¬ 
petition sooner. The old adage “A stitch in time saves nine” is 
appUcable to athletic injuries. 

Summary. In brief, a school may consider that its general athletic 
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safety policy is consistent witli good educational procedure if the 
following are considered: 

1. Employment of a well-trained coach or coaches to have charge 
of tire activities in the atlrletic program. Preferably, coaches should 
be members of the physical education staff. 

2. Adequate, properly fitting equipment should be available for 
all players. If it cannot be provided, tire activity should not be 
sponsored. 

3. Playing facilities should meet common-sense stairdards. Boys 
should not be expected to play under conditions and with facilities 
admittedly unsafe or dangerous. Playing areas should be free from 
hazards. 

4. Adequate training is a requisite for all participants. They 
should not be allowed to play until they arc in proper physical con¬ 
dition. 

5. Sufficient reserve material is arr essential for good teams but it 
is a greater safety essential. Generally, there should be at least 
twice as many members on a squad as there are playing positions 
on the team. 

6. Competent officiating is an added means by which athletic 
contests may be made safer activities. Engage officials who aro 
known to be strict in their enforcement of rules devised for the 
protection of participants. 

7. Fair and equitable competition in all atliletics is a safety es¬ 
sential. In general, schools should hmit their athletic competition 
to schools of comparable size. By so doing there is greater assur¬ 
ance that squads are more nearly equal in size, with the result that 
competition will be better and safer. 

8. There should be insistence that all injuries be reported promptly 
by members of athletic squads. Frequently, an injury that appears 
to be inconsequential at the time it occurs later turns out to be 
serious, Many coaches insist that tliere be at least a cursory inspec¬ 
tion of squad members following each practice session and game in 
order to check on minor injuries that students might have failed to 
report. Many serious infections as well as later injury developments 
may be prevented by this policy. 

Safety Suggestions for Various Sports 

In many instances safety suggestions are made too late. Great 
strides in safety education have been made in industry by making 
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workers safety-conscious. This same policy should be followed in 
athletics as well as in all other phases of the school program. Con¬ 
testants, as well as those administering athletic programs, have many 
opportunities to make safety a tangible rather than a theoretical part 
of athletics. 

General safety suggestions. Prior to discussing a few safety sug¬ 
gestions that pertain to the sports more commonly sponsored in 
American high schools, it is well to consider the individual partici¬ 
pant himself. There are many things he may do to further the 
safety program in any school. In the final analysis much of the 
success of any safety campaign depends upon his contribution. 
Schools may well keep their student bodies and athletics safety-con¬ 
scious by means of safety posters, safety assemblies, and tlie like. 
The following list of personal safety habits, suggested by Lloyd, 
Deaver, and Eastwood,’^ should be learned by all individuals— 
students and adults: 

1. Never continue playing a game when fatigued. 

2. Do not attempt a hazardous new skill unless under the direction 
of a qualified person. 

3. When jumping see that the landing surface is sufficiently soft for 
die height of the fall and that there are no obstiuctions or uneven sur¬ 
faces. 

4. Proper personal equipment should be worn for protection at all 
times. 

5. Refuse to play the game if the equipment is improperly erected, 
the floor or field is slippery, rough or has obstacles which may lead to 
injury. 

6. When participating in an activity always keep in a position away 
from flying equipment, such as bats, discus, javelin, shot, etc. 

7. Never enter the water unless supervisor is present. 

8. See that all injuries are given immediate and adequate attention. 

9. Never try any stunts beyond your range of ability. 

10. Select activities which are within the range of your physical 
capabilities, l.e., cross-country running with an organic heart condition 
is dangerous. 

11. Avoid partaking in activities in overcrowded space. 

12. Never take advice or instruction from an unqualified person. 

13. “Warming-up” before participating in strenuous activities is a wise 
precaution in preventing strains and sprains. 

14. Demand a physical examination before entering physical edu¬ 
cation activities and a recheok before going out for any arduous sport 

’ F, S. Lloyd, G. G. Deaver, and F. R. Eastwood, Safety in AthleticS:, pages 
215-216. Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders Company, 1036. 
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15. It is desirable that those participating in sports be protected 
against the cost of serious injuries. 

In the following enumei'ation of safety suggestions for high school 
sports, it will be assumed that methods dealing with safety in each 
sport, as far as techniques and skills of the game itself are concerned, 
have been properly covered by the coach. It is part of the coach’s 
job to instruct his players in proper safety methods in sliding, tack¬ 
ling, pivoting, serving, blocking, falling on the ball, and so on. 
Physical factors pertaining to personal and playing equipment will 
be the items of chief consideration in the suggestions offered. In 
all cases it is recommended that a physician be present at contests, 
and it is assumed that all participants have passed physical examina¬ 
tions. 

Baseball safety suggestions. These also apply to other outdoor 
ball games. 

1. Playing areas should be smooth and free from stones and ruts. 

2. Spectators should be kept a reasonable distance from playing 
area. 

3. Players’ benches and extra equipment should be well away 
from the base lines. 

4. Keep all substitutes seated on benches. 

5. Have a first-aid kit on hand and someone who knows how to 
use it. 

6. Be sure that catcher’s protective equipment is adequate. 

7. Proper sliding pads should be provided for all players. 

8. Immediate attention by a physician should be given to all 
injuries and infections. 

9. Practice sessions should be well supervised. 

10. Be sure of proper conditioning of all players. 

Basketball safety suggestions. Many of these suggestions will 
apply to volleyball, badminton, indoor tennis, and other gymnasium 
activities. 

1. Be sure of proper conditioning of all players. 

2. Practice sessions should be well supervised and of not too 
great length. 

3. Plave a smooth, clean, but not slippery, floor. 

4. Posts, players’ benches, scoring tables, bleachers, and the like 
should be removed as far as possible from playing areas. 
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5. Give immediate attention to all injuries and infections. Re¬ 
port them immediately to a physician. 

6. Keep all substitutes seated on benches. 

7. Have ample space at end of court between end line and 
bleachers or wall. 

8. Have first-aid kit on hand at all games and practice sessions. 

9. Allow no injured players to participate in practice or games. 

10. Check on proper equipment, especially shoes. 

11. Keep players warm prior to participation. 

12. Make frequent substitutions and instruct teams to take allowed 
rest periods. 

Cross-country and track safety suggestions. These are also ap¬ 
plicable to other running activities. 

1. Proper conditioning in cross-country and track is by far the 
most important safety consideration. 

2. Be sure that contestants are thoroughly warmed up before 
they enter their events. 

3. Limit the participation of each individual, as to number and 
type of events, in accordance with recommendations of best au¬ 
thorities on the subject. 

4. Have a first-aid kit on hand at practice sessions and meets. 

5. Keep spectators a safe distance away from track and field 
events, both at practice sessions and at meets. Remember that the 
discus, javelin, and shot may cause serious injmy to spectators. 
Keep discus and javehn areas roped ofl and allow no one in them. 
(Several state high school athletic associations have eliminated the 
discus or javelin events, or both, from their lists of field activities 
largely because of danger in conducting them.) 

6. Be sure that vaulting and jumping pits are so constructed that 
they provide a soft landing place for vaulters and jumpers. Keep 
them spaded constantly. 

7. Give immediate attention to all injuries and infections. Re¬ 
port them to a physician. 

Football safety suggestions. The majority of these suggestions 
are also applicable to soccer and touch football. 

1. Use only slaked lime or other noninjurious substance for field 
marking. 

2. Insist on properly fitting equipment, especially pads, helmets, 
and shoes. 
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3. Keep field in good condition—sodded, level, and free from 
stones. 

4. Be sure that substitutes are warmed up before they enter 
games. 

5. Keep substitutes seated on benches. 

6. Keep chairs, substitutes’ benches, extra equipment, and band 
instruments a safe distance (5 to 10 yards) from side and end lines. 

7. Place yard-line markers a safe distance from side lines. 

8. Use flexible-staff goal-line flags. 

9. Provide sweaters or jackets for substitutes. 

10. Require that helmets be worn during all scrimmages and 
games. 

11. Team members should be thoroughly warmed up before the 
start of each half. 

12. Keep spectators off the field during practice sessions. 

13. Immediate medical attention should be given to all injuries 
and infections. Instruct players to report injuries at once. 

14. Do not allow a boy who has been injured to practice or play 
until permission is received from the physician in charge of his case. 

*15, Remove fatigued and injured players from games. 

16. Conduct well-organized and well-supervised practice sessions. 

17. Check weights of squad members daily if possible. 

18. Use tackling dummy instead of "live bait” in tackling practice 
as much as possible. Be sure that the mechanical release works 
properly. 

Some of the regulations of the Football Committee of the Pitts¬ 
burgh Public School are offered herewith as excellent safety guides 
for the start of football season in the fall:^ 

1. No work of a hazardous nature shall be permitted any individual 
until he is in proper condition; and then only when wearing all the 
necessary safety equipment, 

2. No rolling blocking, or blocking in the open, shall be permitted 
until after the third day of practice. 

3. No tackling, either live or dummy, shall be permitted until after 
the fifth day of practice. If tackling "under purrts” is given at all, it 
shall he permitted only once a week and then only under the coach’s 
personal direction. 

® Dr. Harry B. Burns and C. Lawrence Walsh, “Reducing the Number and 
Severity of Football Injuries,’’ Athletic Journal^ October, 1937, pages 36-37. 
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4. No scrimmage shall be peimltted until after the sixth day of prac¬ 
tice. 

6, No “falling on the ball” shall be permitted until after the second- 
week of practice. 

6. Suflicient “warming-up” exercises shall precede each day’s prac¬ 
tice, and all boys shall be kept “warmed-up” by a continuous and varied 
program during the entire period. A short, snappy practice is more 
beneficial and interesting than a long “hit or miss” session. 

7. The scrimmaging, tackling and similar fundamentals shall be given 
before tire “tired” or exhaustion point is reached. 

8. Strict compliance with the training program (sleep, diet, rest) is 
absolutely essential. 

9. Boys shall be encouraged to keep in good condition all summer, 
but discouraged from heavy work which will use up the energy they need 
for normal growth. 

Swimming safety suggestions. These apply to class as well as 
competitive swimming. 

1. Have adequate supervision at all times. 

2. Proper conditioning for speed and distance swimmers is most 
essential. 

3. Limit entries of contestants to the minimum number of events 
recommended by die best authorities in the field. 

4. Give proper attention to diet. 

5. Do not allow swimmers to swim alone. 

6. An horn- to two hours should elapse between eating and swim¬ 
ming times. 

7. Surfaces at sides and ends of pool should not be slippery. 

8. Life preservers or “fish poles” should be available at all pools. 

9. Bacteria counts in pools should be frequent and accurate. 

10. Report all injuries immediately and refer them to a physician 
for medical attention. 

Indiana’s safety suggestions. It does not seem feasible to list 
additional sports activities with possible safety suggestions. Tennis 
and golf, generally, are not considered hazardous games. Com¬ 
paratively few schools sponsor hockey as an interscholastic activity. 
In conclusion, there are listed below some general suggestions for 
the prevention of athletic injuries from the Indiana High School Ath¬ 
letic Association:® 


" “AtJiletic Injiiries,” Indiana High School Athletic Association Bulletin, 
September, 1937. 
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1. Thorough, examinations of all candidates for athletics by regu¬ 
larly licensed and reputable physicians prior to practice periods in any 
sport. 

2. Periodic examinations of all athletes following sickness, opera¬ 
tions, lack of vitality, etc. 

3. Elimination of all students from participation in any sport when 
in doubt regarding the physical fitness of the students for the sport. 

4. Parental consent for all students prior to practices and games in 
any sport. 

5. Proper and adequate equipment of tire right quality for partic¬ 
ipants in all practices and games. 

6. Proper training of sufBcient duration prior to participation in games 
and sti'enuous practices. 

7. Careful attention to the condition of play fields, tracks, gymna¬ 
siums, courts and pools, Logetlier witlr their equipment, facihties and 
accommodations. 

8. Good officiating in practices and games. The rules should be 
observed but if not they should be enforced rigidly at all times. Good 
officiating is not merely fair, it is efficient. 

9. Insistence on fair- competition. Schools often go out of their class 
to compete. Often the matured, the skilled, the trained, the hardened, 
tire experienced, the well-coached boy or team i.s placed in competilion 
with the boy or team having few if any of these advantages. 

10. Removal of players from participation in practices and games 
when fatigued or injured. Some excellent coaches request the game of¬ 
ficials to inform them when their players should be removed from the 
game on account of injuries or fatigue. 

11. First aid service at all times. Minor injuries—-cuts, bruises, infec¬ 
tions, hUsteirs, abrasions, boils, etc., should be given early and careful 
attention. Minor injuries can quickly become major ones. 

12. Medical attendance at games and scrimmages. Someone has said 
that a limping football player has no business in the game. The physician 
should be able to speak with authority and his recommendation should 
be followed. 

13. Coaching of the highest type. This does not mean "goody” or 
“softy” coaching hut it means good coaching, rigid coaching, competent 
coaching. Mollycoddling is not recommended. 

14. Relative sizes of squads. Numbers are not all-important but the 
football coach who uses 22 players, equal man to man with the 11 players 
of the opponent team, has a distinct advantage in many ways and in all 
probabihty will reach home with fewer injuries. The length of time in a 
game per player has a bearing on injuries, in all probability. 

15. Warm-up periods prior to scrimmage or game entrance. A few 
bendings are not sufficient along this line. 

16. Attention to weather conditions. 

17. Proper conditioning of players. This point concerns the mental as 
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well £is the physical condition of the player and the morale condition of 
the whole team. 

This list may look long and forbidding but injuries in atliletic games are 
too numerous and too severe. The whole situation can be changed for 
tire better and attention to the points given will effect desirable changes. 
If we cannot afford to protect—^we cannot afford to play. 

Safety in Thansportation 

The subject of transportation has been discussed at length in 
Chapter 7, page 196. It seems advisable to consider it again, 
however, as an item to receive safety attention. Common carriers 
or school busses are recommended. In themselves they provide 
lessons in safety because of the unusual safety precautions of prac¬ 
tically all drivers of such vehicles. Members of athletic teams 
should be cautioned regarding adherence to safety regulations and 
common courtesies while on the streets of cities or towns in which 
away-games are played. Definite discipline rules, likewise, should 
be in effect while en route to and from schools for games. 

A problem of considerable importance is that of impressing stu¬ 
dents with the need for following safety rules in traveling to and 
from practice sessions. Of course this is not a problem when prac¬ 
tice and playing fields are adjacent to the school, but in many in¬ 
stances they are widely separated. If students travel from the 
school to the practice field in private cars, insist that the number of 
passengers carried is not in excess of the intended capacity of the 
car. For violation of tliis regulation, suspend tire offenders from 
the squad for a definite period. Allow no fast driving or racing 
from the school to the practice field, and any violation of this rule 
punish by the same penalty. Emphasize these regulations and 
enforce them if possible by an honor code. Insist that street park¬ 
ing be in accordance with city traflSc regulations. Park cars in the 
practice field enclosure if possible. The ideal arrangement where 
a transportation problem of this kind exists is to use a common 
carrier bus to and from the school and field before and after practice 
sessions. Many schools follow such a procedure. Insistence on 
following the best-recognized safety traffic regulations in athletics is 
just another means of emphasizing safety throughout the entire 
school safety program. 
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The Sanitation Program 

It was previously stated in this chapter that one of the purposes 
of interscholastic athletics is to develop healtli habits in participants. 
Lessons in sanitation also are important and certainly should become 
health habits. Ordinarily the athletes of a school are the finest 
of physical specimens. They come to coaches with almost perfect 
physiques. We must be sure that, when tliey have finished their 
high school athletic competition, they still are physically fine young 
men. They should have learned how to play; how to cooperate; 
how to give and take; know what it is to be a good sportsman; and, 
above all, know more about how to live and take care of themselves 
physically. It is folly to tlrink tliat an athlete will develop habits of 
health if these habits are not practiced by the athletic-team squad 
and tlrose in charge of it. When rules of sanitation and safety are 
disregarded, some of the most valuable “carry-over” lessons of ath¬ 
letics are lost. 

Experiences in sanitation. Probably all of us have shuddered on 
seeing at athletic contests things which flaunted all the common- 
sense iTiles of health and sanitation. We have seen the .single lemon 
that all the boys used, supposedly to quench their thirst. What 
about the common towel that all the members of tire team used to 
wipe persphation from their faces? Surely we remember how the 
towel went sliding across the floor and then was used to wipe every¬ 
one’s face and neck. Then tliere was the common water bucket 
witli its dipper or sponge that everybody used. Often, after the 
game was over, several boys used the same towel following the 
shower. Sometimes this towel was not laundered for several weeks. 
On occasions it was necessary (we thought) to exchange between 
team members items of personal playing equipment, such as socks, 
shirts, jerseys, and helmets, without sterilizing them, not to mention 
washing them. 

There were times when cuts, infections, sprains, and bruises were 
laughed o£F and not reported because it was tliought that an athlete 
should be able to take it. All these practices and probably many 
more could be cited. But suffice it to say that we do not want these 
to remain in the experiences of participants as some of the things 
they learned in high school athletics. They should remember that 
at times, the coach, director, or trainer seemed overscrupulous in 
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liis enforcement of safety, sanitary, and cleanliness regulations; that 
die physical welfare of the boys on tlie team meant more to him and 
to the school than did all of the possible victories during a season. 

Of course, no one willfully intends to be negligent in matters of 
sanitation in athletics. It just happens and sometimes a check-up 
is needed in order to take stock of one's methods. 

A sanitation self-analysis. A self-evaluating check on practical 
sanitation in high school athletics, part of which is listed herewith, 
has been prepared by C. O. Jackson of die University of lUinois.''^ 
How would your school stand? 

1. Are medical examinations for varsity athletes required seasonally? 

.After illness?. 

2. Do varsity athletes receive some protective, or nutritive food, such 
as cod-Uver oil, orange juice, hot chocolate, or miUc after each practice? 

3. Is a sanitary type of floor finish used in your gymnasium?. 

4. Is it cleaned daily?. By accepted sanitary standards? 

5. Are locker and shower rooms cleaned and disinfected daily? 

6. Are toilets and urinals cleaned and disinfected daily?. 

7. Do you provide sardtaiy drinking facilities in your gymnasium? 

8. Do you fm-niish personal athletic equipment (socks, supporters, 

jerseys)?. Are these cleaned adequately each week?. 

9. Do you clean gym mats frequently, using approved sanitary 

methods? . Are flannel mat covers cleaned frequently? 

10. Do you furnish clean towels daily for your athletes? . 

Are these laundered by accepted sanitary standards?. 

Can you conscientiously and whole-heartedly answer "Yes” to every 
question? Now, can you give a loud and emphatic “No” to the next 
two? 

1. Do you approve of such practices as: 

(a) Exchanging personal equipment (sweat clothing, practice jerseys, 

socks, supporters, or helmets)? . 

(b) Sharing a common water bottle, sponge, or towel? . 

(c) Sucking a common lemon or orange?. 

(d) Spitting on the floor or behind wall pads?. 


’ C. O. Jackson, "Practical Sanitation in High School Athletics,” Illinois High 
School Athletic Association Bulletin, December, 1936, pages 50-51. 
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2. Has any epidemic of boils, colds, sore throat, or athlete’s foot oc¬ 
curred among your teams during the past two years?. 

If you were able to answer all the questions as suggested, you are to 
be congratulated for giving the students of your school a real opportunity 
to participate in sports under clean and healthful conditions. If you 
have skipped certain items because they worried you, or because you 
couldn’t answer diem honestly, perhaps the time has come to study your 
entire athletic set-up and policies. Certainly any “BILL OF RIGHTS” 
in athletics should include first of all, definite attention to the health and 
safety of participants, and secondly, just as close attention to their sur¬ 
roundings, and their equipment. 

It is said that "confession is good for die soul.” If a school’s ath¬ 
letic policy does not require practically all the approved practices 
advocated in tire first set of questions prepared by Jackson, there is 
something wrong with It. If so, straighten it out, and make the 
next season the latest time for starting tilings anew. 

Sanitation suggestions. In addition to physical examinations, 
which it is assumed that all students have had prior to athletic com¬ 
petition, there are numerous other health and sardtation regulations 
that are imperative, The safety suggestions recommended for 
various sports'* in many respects also dealt with health and sanita¬ 
tion. Primarily, however, they were offered as ways of avoiding 
excessive accident incidence in athletics. Included herewith are 
several common axioms for health and sanitation as tliey apply to 
the average high school athletic program: 

1. Insist on properly fitting equipment. It lessens the chance of 
infection by irritation from loose or tight apparel. 

2. Sterilize personal equipment prior to any interchange between 
players. 

3. Provide sanitary drinking facilities. Use individual half-pint 
pop or milk bottles or paper cups on the field, and a fountain in the 
gymnasium. 

4. Always have a first-aid kit on hand. 

5. Keep personal equipment aired and dry between practice 
sessions. 

6. Be sure players are cooled off and have tlioroughly dried 
them.selves before leaving locker rooms. 

7. Inspect shoes regularly for nails and breaks tlrat might cause 
infection. 


‘ See pages 278-285. 
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8. Inspect showers frequently and keep them adjusted so fliat 
the possibilities of scalding and hot-water burns are reduced to a 
minimum. 

9. Insist on the use of individual towels. 

10. Provide or insist upon clean, dry towels every day. 

11. Permit no exchange between players of personal equipment 
without coach’s permission, penalty to be dismissal from squad. 

12. Provide proper facilities in gymnasium for spitting. 

13. Insist on a warm shower being followed by a cold one. 

14. Keep players off wet ground between halves of football or 
soccer games. 

15. Provide side-line sweaters or jackets for substitutes on rainy, 
cold days and during outdoor night contests. 

16. Inspect players regularly for infections or injuries. 

17. Insist that injuries, no matter how slight, be reported im¬ 
mediately after they are received. 

18. Clean lockers, showers, and toilets frequently and scientif¬ 
ically. 

19. Be sure that taping and bandaging are done correctly. 

20. Do not allow ill or injured players to participate in practice or 
games. 

21. Check weights of squad members fi-equently. 

22. Provide a separate towel for each team member for use at 
time-outs or between halves of contests. Hand it to him or provide 
a sanitary receptacle for it. Don’t allow it to touch the floor. 

23. Launder uniforms and sweat clothes frequently. 

24. Provide foot baths or other accepted ti-eatment for the pre¬ 
vention of athlete’s foot. 

25. Provide a lemon or orange for each member of the squad. 

26. Keep gymnasium floors scientifically clean. 

Medical SuPEnvrsioN of Athletics 

Schools are treading on dangerous ground indeed if tliey have 
not made adequate preparation for medical supervision in connec¬ 
tion with their athletic and physical education programs. This 
statement does not mean, necessarily, that a full-time school physi¬ 
cian is required before an athletic program is launched. Rather, it 
implies that a qualified, licensed physician should be accessible in 
case of serious injuries. Likewise, he should be available for 
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treatment of the less severe injuries that are incident to athletic com¬ 
petition and physical education. 

Methods in effect. Nothing should be construed from any of 
tire suggestions aheady mentioned that they are to take the place of 
adequate medical supervision of atlilctics. There are hazards in 
virtually every tiling we do. Competition in atliletics, of course, is 
not an exception. The advantage that athletics offer is the ability 
to make some preparation for them before they occur. It should 
be a rule of first importance that arrangements for medical atten¬ 
tion be available for all atliletic competition; that is, provision should 
he made for at least first-aid or emergency treatment in case of 
accident. Policies of .scliools vary in this particular. Boards of 
education in some states employ school physicians who are assigned 
to athletic teams. In certain instances school nurses also are avail¬ 
able. In some schools the athletic association or athletic depart¬ 
ment of tile high school employs a physician, who takes care of all 
physical examinations of athletes and injuries. The school athletic 
association usually pays the physician a flat fee for his work plus 
the cost of medical supplies and hospitalization in such an arrange¬ 
ment. Other school systems operate on the theory that die phy¬ 
sician of the student’s family should take complete care of any 
injuries he may receive. This does not mean that first-aid and 
emergency treatment should not be given an injured boy at the di¬ 
rection of the school athletic authorities. Any professional services, 
however, should be at the expense and direction of die student’s fam¬ 
ily. 

Still another arrangement is that whereby the physician is a 
volunteer as far as his services are concerned. This plan is quite 
common, especially in small schools. Probably arrangements are 
not complete in many cases and are not ideal, but tiiey exist because 
school adiletic departments do not have the money to employ phy¬ 
sicians at regular fees. Many state courts have decreed diat public 
tax money raised for educational purposes may not be spent to defray 
cost of athletic or other school activity injuries. In hundreds of 
high schools throughout the nation public-spirited and interested 
physicians have given freely of their time and services in order diat 
there might be at least a minimum of medical supervision of ath¬ 
letic programs. Without discounting die well-intentioned and 
much-appreciated philanthropies of such physicians, it may he 
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pointed out that their services do provide tliem opportunities for 
contacts that would be impossible for them to make in any other 
way. High school students are members of families, all of whom 
need medical attention. In a few years after their graduation a 
majority of die boys on adiletic teams will marry and have families 
of their own. Experiences of physicians indicate that many of these 
hoys later employ them as dieii- family physicians. Hence such 
voluntary service may be considered as a long-range type of profes¬ 
sional advertising. Plans are in effect in many states whereby an 
athletic accident plan or injmy insurance® is provided for athletes. 
Fees received from such plans are used to aid in defraying the cost 
of care of injuries. The formation since 1930 of athletic accident 
benefit and protection plans operated hy state associations has been 
a major development in nearly thirty states. 

Place of coach and trainer. Neither of these individuals should 
consider diemselves doctors. Without exception, diagnosis and 
medical treatment should he referred to a competent physician. 
First-aid treatments should be exactly what the irame implies and 
nothing more. The so-called trainer in many high schools often is 
a student manager or an ex-athlete, and his functions should be 
tliose in keeping with his experience. The coach, who should have 
had training in first-aid work, should direct any bandaging, taping, 
or emergency ti-eatments administered to team members. The word 
of die physician in charge of an injured player, not the judgment of 
the coach as to how badly he thinks he needs the player for a certain 
game, should make the absolute and final decision in determining 
whether a player may compete. The use of faculty ti-ainers is ad¬ 
vocated. 


Athletic Accident Bbnebtt and Photeciion Plans 

From the beginning in 1930, when an athletic accident benefit 
plan was established in Wisconsin, there has been a steady growth 
in the number of states sponsoring such benefit or protection plans. 
In this chapter diere are presented typical data from the operation 
of benefit plans in three selected states as well as the complete regu¬ 
lations of two plans operated by state associations. 

General consideration. There are differences of opinion among 

' See pages 291-325 for complete discussion of athletic Injury benefit and 
injury insirrance plans. 
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various state athletic associations as to the advisability of state-wide 
plans for covering the expense of atliletic injuries. Local schools 
in some states apparently are not interested because of the existence 
of tlreir own plans for handling injuries, which are satisfactory to 
them. Some state athletic associations feel that they should not get 
into the insurance business and that tlieir energies and funds should 
be directed toward prevention of athletic injuries rather than pay¬ 
ing for them after they occur. Schools hesitate to place themselves 
in the position of appearing to assume responsibility for injuries 
sustained by high school students who are participating voluntarily 
in an athletic activity. In many other cases state associations and 
schools have not been in a financial position to guarantee payment 
for athletic injuries. 

On the other hand, over three-fifths of the states belonging to 
the National Federation of State High School Athletic Associations 
have some form of athletic accident benefit or protection plans in 
efiect. Some states, although not having plans of tlreir own, have 
made data available to tlieir member schools concerning reliable 
commercial Insurance companies that are interested in offering ath¬ 
letic-injury coverage. Other states have waged campaigns for 
greater protection and safety in conducting the athletic program. 
State associations that have benefit or protection plans in efEect point 
to the fact that they are for the actual benefit of the injured player 
and are not theoretical matters. They, too, feel that safety cam¬ 
paigns should be waged, but they also consider that the major in¬ 
terest should be for the boy or girl who has been injured in a game 
conducted by a school included in their membership. 

Athletic-infury data. Regardless of personal or professional opin¬ 
ions regarding athletic insurance plans, their administration has been 
a valuable method by which data on athletic injuries have been ob¬ 
tained. Prior to 1930, information on the subject was apt to be 
guesswork. Under the direction of Paul F. Neverman, Executive 
Secretary, the early data collected by Wisconsin, followed closely 
by New York and scattered information in other states, has pre¬ 
sented valuable statistics for study. Classifications of injuries have 
been made which have aided materially in the consh'uction of 
equipment as well as changes in playing rules that have made games 
safer. 

The data also may be a basis for serious consideration as to the 
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advisability of sponsoring some of the present high school atliletic 
activities because of dieir high incidence of injuries. Football, of 
comse, is the most hazardous interscholastic sport. It is bound to 
be because of the nature of the game. Statistics concerning the 
incidence of injuries in various athletic activities have been collected 
by practically all states operating benefit or protection plans. As 
an indication of some of die information obtained in this connection 
that from Wisconsin covers the longest period. Beginning widi the 
1930-1931 school year and concluding with 1945-1946, reports of 
injuries for which claims were paid in Wisconsin indicate the follow¬ 
ing percentages:” 


Football. 57.1% 

Basketball. 23.8% 

Boxing. 3.5% 

Physical education. '<'.6% 

Other sports. 7.9% 

Travel. 0.1% 


During these sixteen years of operation in Wisconsin there were 
360,172 students covered and 19,523 claims were paid for a total 
$238,729.43. This represents claim payments for approximately 5 
per cent of all registered students during this period. 

Minnesota breaks down its injury payments from 1937 to 1946 
as follows:'^ 


Baseball. 3.8% 

Basketball. 22.8% 

Football. 63.9% 

Hockey. 0.1% 

Ph 5 ^sical education. 0.1% 

Track. 2.2% 

Wrestling. 11% 


In the nine-year period covered in Minnesota there was a total 
of 103,969 student registrations and 13,670 claims allowed. Pay¬ 
ments amounted to $125,765.71. The percentage of allowed in¬ 
jury claims to number of registered students was approximately 12 
per cent. 

‘'Wisconsin InterscholastLc Athletic Association, Twenty-Third Year Book 
(1940), pages 24-27. 

’’ Minnesota State High School League, 1946 Official Handbook, page 92. 
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Michigan has compiled the following information from six years’ 
experience of benefit plan operation;® 


Football. 71.7% 

Basketball.. 14.7% 

Physical education and intramurals 7.3% 

Ba.scball. 4-.2% 

Track. 1.8% 

Swimming. 0.2% 

Wrestling. 0.05% 

Transportation. 0.05% 


During these six years’ existence of the benefit plan in Michigan, 
86,519 students were registered and 6,111 claims were paid for a 
total of $93,206.24. Thus the ratio of injury payments to student 
registration was approximately 7 per cent. 

The experiences in these three states may be taken as fairly typical 
of those in others. It should be pointed out, however, that varia¬ 
tions of percentage ratios in different states are probably caused by 
different schedules on which payments are allowed. One state may 
allow a claim for a reported injury diat might not be paid in an¬ 
other; tlius its percentage of injuries would appear considerably 
higher than that in other states. 

As an indication of the spread of types of injuries received during 
the 1945-1946 school year in athletic competition, the reports of 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, and Michigan are included. They repre¬ 
sent different methods of tabulating this information. 

The figures included in the Wisconsin, Minnesota, and Michigan 
reports may appear to be staggering, but it must be kept in mind 
drat they represent a comparatively small percentage of injuries for 
die 69,500 boys participating. Thus, strictly from a percentage 
standpoint, the proportion of injuries, including negative X-ray re¬ 
port, to number of players was not alarmingly large, being approxi¬ 
mately 12 per cent. 

Purposes of athletic benefit and protection plans. Much has been 
said about athletic accident benefit and protection plans and the 
role they are playing in athletic safety. Their development is un¬ 
doubtedly in keeping with the philosophy of die times, drat group 

“ Michigan High School Athletic Association Bulletin, annual August issues 
since 1941. 
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Table 10 

SUMMARY OF INJURIES REPORTED 
IN WISCONSIN. 1945-1946'^ 

Both bones of either leg broken between an¬ 
kle and Imee. 12 

Both bones of either arm broken between 

wrist and elbow. 20 

Either leg broken above the knee and in cast C 

Either arm broken above the elbow. 12 

Either bone of either leg broken between an¬ 
kle and Icnee. 70 

Either bone of either arm broken between 

wrist and elbow. 56 

Broken collarbone. 03 

Broken jaw. G 

Broken nose. 107 

Dental injuries. 430 

Broken bone in hand. 145 

Broken bone in foot. 38 

Fractured tarsal. 1 

Broken shoulder. 1 

Broken hip... 2 

Cerebral hemorrhage. 38 

Fractured vertebra. 3 

Fractured ribs. 43 

Dislocated knee. 10 

Dislocated shoulder. 33 

Dislocated ankle. 4 

Dislocated elbow. 11 

Dislocated wrist. 3 

Acrnmio-clavicular Separation... 9 

X-ray & fluoroscope examinations and medi¬ 
cal attendance. 2,199 

Aspiration of knee. 8 

Fractured sternum. 1 

Fractured skull. 3 

Ruptured kidney. 4 

Injured knee requiring surgery. 5 

Gut. 208 


Total number of injui'ies . 3,667 

provision should be made for the mishaps and eventual infirmities of 
individuals. Social Security, retirement plans, group hospitaliza¬ 
tion, and insurance are examples of this trend. Probably the de-' 
velopment of benefit and protection plans on the part of state ath- 


“ Wisconsin Interscholastic Athletic Association, Twenty-Third Year Book 
(194G), page 25. 
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Table 11 


ANALYSIS OF CLAIMS IN MINNESOTA, 1945-1940“ 


Head and neck: 
Skull-head .. , 
Concussion.. 

Eye. 

Ear. 

Face. 

Nose. 

Jaw. 

Cheekbone. . 

Neck. 

Teeth. 

Total. 

Arm and hand: 
Humerus.... 

Radius. 

Ulna. 

Raclius-ultia, 

Elbow. 

Wrist. 

Hand. 

Fingers.... 
Arm. 

Total,., . 

Leg and foot: 

Femur. 

Fibula. 

Tibia. 

Fibula-tibia 

Knee. 

Ankle..... 

Foot. 

Toe. 

Heel. 

Leg. 

Total.. . . 


Minnesota 

94-95. 


— 



Hislona- 


Fractures 

Injuries 

Sprains 

tions 

Totals 

3 

28 



31 


31 



31 


31 



31 


14 



14 


25 



25 

81 

77 



158 

2 

8 



10 

1 

3 



4 


12 



12 

90 

108 



198 

177 

337 



514 

14 




14 

24 




24 

5 




5 

13 




13 

7 

73 

12 

2 

94 

IS 

30 

47 

1 

93 

1 

04 

13 


78 

119 

88 

58 

27 

292 


47 



47 

108 

302 

130 

30 

660 

4 




4 

29 




29 

15 




15 

13 




13 

1 

244 

95 

6 

346 

(j 

76 

238 

1 

320 

n 

78 

25 


112 

31 

25 

4 

2 

62 


12 



12 


149 



140 

108 

583 

3G2 

9 

1062 


State High School League, Official Handbook, 1946, pages 
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Table 11 (Continued) 


ANALYSIS OF CLAIMS IN MINNESOTA, 1945,.1946 (Continued) 



Fractures 

Injuries 

Sprains 

Disloca¬ 

tions 

Totals 

Body: 






Shoulder. 



16 

41 

134 

Scapulii. 

a 




2 

Clavicle. 

S3 



1 


Chest. 


73 



73 

Rib. 

60 

31 



91 

Back. 


147 

5 


1.12 

Side. 


12 



12 

Pelvis. 

5 

5 




Sternum. 

1 

1 



2 

Spine-vertebrae. 

2 

10 



12 

Abdomen. 


31 



31 

Kidney, spleen. 


11 



11 

Hip. 


40 

2 


42 

Total. 

128 

428 

23 

42 

621 

Miscellaneous: 






Lacerations. 


97 



97 

Infections. 


39 • 



39 

Other. 


14 



14 

X-rays. 


21 



21 

DeatJi. 


1 



1 

Total. 


172 



172 

Hospitalization. 





(S3) 

Grand total. 

611 

1822 

615 

81 

3029 


letic and activity associations during the past ten or fifteen years will 
be remembered as one of their greatest contributions to high school 
athletics. These plans represent an intelligent approach to, and 
attempt at solution of, the injury problem that is always present in 
athletic contests. 

As was said previously, over three-fifths of tlie National Federa¬ 
tion states operate some form of benefit or protection plans. It is 
of interest to inquire into the reasons why these state associations 



























TabtjB 12 


SUMMARY OF BENEFIT-PLAN INJURY CLAIMS 
ALLOWED IN MICHIGAN, 1045-1940 


Medical injuries— 
total claims 1533 

Foot¬ 

ball 

Basket¬ 

ball 

Base¬ 

ball 

Phys¬ 

ical 

educa¬ 

tion 

and 

intra- 

njiirals 

Track 

Total 

n,U 

sports 

Arm—both bones fractured he- 
Lween wrist and elbow 

5 



2 


7 

Arm—fractured above elbow 

13(1) 

1 


1 

1 

16(1) 

Arm—-either bone fractured be¬ 
tween wrist and elbow 

53 

7 

2 

4 

3 

69 

Artery—operation for ligating 

1 

1 





1 

Bone operation—injured por¬ 
tion removed 

(I) 





(1) 

Cheekbone—fractured 

2(1) 





2(1) 

Collarbone—fractured 

1 

52(3) 


2 

4 


68(3) 

Concussion—cerebral i 

25(9) 

3 

s 

1(2) 

1 

32(11) 

Complete dislocations (16-day ' 
disability) (Total) 

00(15) 

13 

1 

£ 

S 

79(15) 

Ankle 

4(2) 

1 



1 

6(2) 

Wrist 

0(5) 

C 




12(5) 

Kip 

28(3) 

1 

5 


1 


34(3) 

Elbow 

Si 

a 

1 



10 

Knee 


■ 




(3) 

Shoulder 

Si 

■ 


1 

2 

16 

Acromio-clavicxilar 

2(2) 

1 



Si 

3(2) 

Eye-injury treatment 

3 

4 

1 


■ 

11 

Foot—fractured bone (X-ray 
plate made) 

10(3) 

4 

s 

1 

2 

19(3) 


“• Michigan High School Athletic Association Sulletin, August, 1946, pages 
49-51. Niirnbers in parentheses indicate that tlie major portion of such claims 
'vere paid under another schedule. 
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Table 12 {Co-nlinued') 

SUMMARY OR BENEFIT-PLAN INJURY CLAIMS 
ALLOWED IN' MICHIGAN, 1945-1940 {(Jonlinued^ 


Medical injuries— 
total claims 1533 

Foot¬ 

ball 

Basket¬ 

ball 

Base¬ 

ball 

Phys¬ 
ical 
educa¬ 
tion 
and 
intra- 
m Urals 

Track 

Total 

all 

sports 

Foot—fractured bone (no X- 
ray plate made) 

4(1) 

4 

4 

1 

1 

14(1) 

Hand—fractured bone (X-ray 
plate made) 

40(3) 

18 

8 

1 


68(3) 

Hand—fractured bone (no X- 
ray plate made) 

10 

2 

3 

5 


20 

Hospitalization 

1 49(111) 

5(10) 

4(9) 

1(6) 

4(1) 

03(143) 

Jaw—fractured 

8(1) 


1 


■1 

4(1) 

Kidney — ruptured, positive 
blood in urine | 

3(1) 




■ 

3(1) 

Knee—injured and requiring 
surgery 

7(2) 

2(1) 

1 

1 

2 

13(3) 

Kneecap—fractured 

4 





4 

Knee—fracture or injury to 
semilunar cartilage 

14(1) 

4 




18(1) 

Laceration—suture 

62(5) 

31(2) 

13(1) 

3(1) 

10(1) 

124(10) 

Leg—both bones fractured be¬ 
tween ankle and knee 

12 

(1) 

3 

2 


17(1) 

Leg—fractm'ed above knee and 
in cast 

5(3) 





6(3) 

Leg—either bone fractured be¬ 
tween ankle and knee 

57(2) 

6 

B 

4 

4 

78(2) 

Nose—fractured 

07(3) 

M 

7(1) 

5 

m 


Pelvis—^fractured 


B 

m 

m 

B 

B 

Ribs—fractured 

20 

B 

B 

B 

B 

22 
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Table 1® (.Continued) 

SUMMARY OF BENEFIT-PLAN INJURY CLAIMS 
SuMMAtLX ATT/^mn-A-Kr lfl45-1946 (Conhnued) 


Medical injuries — 
total claims 1533 

Foot- B 
ball 

asket- 3 

ball 

3 

€ 

Base¬ 

ball 

1 

Phys¬ 
ical 
:duca- 
tion ^ 
and 
intra- 
nurals 

Crack 

Total 

all 

sports 

Scapula—fractured 

i 





2 

Skull—fractured 

2 

1 




3 

Skull—fractured, witk cerebral 
hemorrhage 







Sternum—fractured 

1 





1 

Tendon — separation from bone 


1(1) 




1(1) 

Vertebra — fraetured 

6(1) 




__ 

6(1) 

X-ray — to determine fracture 
or dislocation 

474(38) 

111(6) 

44(3) 

36(8) 

18(1) 

683(51) 

Denial injuries— 
total claims 204 


1 





Fracture of enamel not requir- 
ing restoration 

j 3(1) 

2 




5(1) 

Broken facing 

6 

4 


1 

- 

11 

Replacing loosened or displaced 
restoration 

5(1) 

5 


1 

--- 

11(1) 

IjOSS of one tooth 

42 

16 

5 

5 


68 

One fractured tooth 

58 

14 

3 

4 


79 

Small restoration 

2 





2 

Maximum dental injury 

15 

4 

2 

6 

1 

28 

Transportation injuries — 
total claims 2 







"Principal sum—1 claim paid 







Maximum hospital benefit 





1 
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TabijE 12 ijContinued') 

SUMMARY OF BENEFIT-PLAN INJURY CLAIMS 
ALLOWED IN MICHIGAN, 1945-1946 {Contimj.ed) 


Transportation injuries— 
total claims 2 

Foot¬ 

ball 

Basket¬ 

ball 

Base¬ 

ball 

Phys¬ 

ical 

educa¬ 

tion 

and 

intra¬ 

murals 

Track 

Total 

all 

sports 

Maximum medical care 







Maximum dental care 







Nonschedvled injuries allowed 
hy Administrative CommitteG — 
total claims 45 

33 

7 

3 

1 

1 

■ 

Leg 

13 

3 


1 


17 

Knee 

4 

2 




fi 

Foot 

2 





2 

Toe 

1 


1 


1 

3 

Spleen 

1 





1 

Hernia 

1 

2 




3 

Wrist 

1 





1 

Elbow 

1 





1 

Clavicle ' 

1 





1 

Tooth 

2 





2 

Nose 

2 





2 

Arm 

1 





1 

Hand 



1 



1 

Finger 



1 



1 

Scrotum 

1 





1 

Jaw and check 

1 





1 

Lip Laceration 

1 





1 

Total number allowed claims 

1230 

275 

118 

08 

52 

1791 

Percentage of all allowed claims 

00.3% 

13.3% 

6.0% 

3.4% 

s.s% 

100% 
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3U Ji 

have seen fit to take on this added job. California begins its articles 
of incorporation as follows;^* 

This is a corporation which does not contemplate pecuniary gain or 
profit to the members thereof. j 

^ The purposes for which this corporation IS formed are; 

1 To provide for pupils of the puhhc schools who are members of this 
coiporatiSn such benefits and relief, in whole or in part, as rnay properly 
Te given under the laws of the State of CaliTornia by a benefit and relief 
association formed by public schools or officers of public schools the 
privileges of which are and appUcaUons for membership in which are 
confined to pupils of the public schools. 

Note that the California Interscholastic Federation Athletic Pro¬ 
tection Fund is a corporation engaging in the insurance business in 
that state. Iowa and New York are organized likewise, tlie former 
being called the Iowa High School Insurance Company and the 
latter the New York State High School Athletic Protection Fund, 
Inc. In California and New York the schedule of benefits in effect 
under die state employees’ compensation laws obtains for their pro¬ 
tection plans. In Iowa a schedule of benefits estabUshed by die in¬ 
surance company is operative. ., „ xn. -oi 

Kansas states the purpose of its Athletic Accident Benefit Plan 

as follows 


The purpose of the Benefit Plan is to assist member high schools which 
carry on inter-school or intramural athletic programs, or physical educa¬ 
tion and physical fitness activities, to meet the costs of medical attention 
Lr injurils listed on the schedule, provided die acUvities are conducted 

according to benefit plan regulations. , . , . ^ 

The Benefit Plan is not injury insurance. That is, there is no contact 
between the Association and the individual pupil or rnember school 
guaranteeing that claims will be paid. Neither the member school nor 
the Activitils Association accepts any liability for accidents or the pay¬ 
ment of claims. All statements and bills issued by physicians for the 
care and teeatment of athletic injuries should be charged against the in¬ 
jured party, but upon presentation of claims in proper form to Association 
headqiiartos, payments will be made in full aceording to the schedule and 
die regulations governing it. 

There is no legal provision whereby the Association can actually guaran- 

^ PnUf nrnia Interschokstic Federation Atlrletic Protection Fund. Articles of 

Tncornorntion and By-Laws (1944), page 5. ^ 7 r,, 

“ Kansas High School Activities Association, 1946-1947 Constitution and By- 

Laws, page 34. 
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tee the payment of daims —the plan being merely a mutual benefit agree¬ 
ment—but all claims presented in proper order since the plan was started 
have been paid and we have a healthy surplus on hand to insure the pay¬ 
ment of claims in the future. 

New York’s Protection Plan purpose is stated briefly;^* 


. . . to provide medical and dental services to boys and girls injured in 
athletic activities and games in the high schools of New York State at a 
per capita cost which makes these services available to every boy and girl 
whatever his economic status. It is characteristic of every insurance plan 
in diat it is “the joining together of many people to pay for the unpredict¬ 
able and unforeseen things which may happen to some of them.” 

In Wisconsin, as in several other states, the Athletic Accident 
Benefit Plan is an integral part of the state association itself. Al¬ 
though tire purpose of the plan is not specifically stated in the as¬ 
sociation’s regulations, it is included in the constitution of the 
Wisconsin Interscholastic Athletic Association under its “general 
welfare” claused'’’ 

The purpose of this association of public high schools shall be to pro¬ 
mote the welfare of high school athletics in the State of Wisconsin. 

As Indicated previously, Wisconsin has been the “father” of state 
association-operated benefit and protection plairs in athletics. With 
tile exception of those states using workmen’s compensation codes, 
most benefit schedules today, both in state and in commercial in¬ 
surance company policies, are based upon or are modifications of 
the Wisconsin schedules. Data compiled in that state since 1930 
has been the basis for a large amount of the inforihation now avail¬ 
able concerning high school athletic injuries. The extent to which 
other states have established benefit and protection plans is indica¬ 
tive of their value and is a tribute to tire pioneer work done in this 
field by Secretary Paul F. Neverman. 

To date the only example of states combining to handle the 
athletic injury problem has occun-ed in New England. Here, the 

New York State Public High School Athletic Association, 1946-1947 Hand- 
hook, pages 64-65. 

^’’Wisconsin Interscholastic Athletic Association, Twenty-Third Yearhooh 
(1946), page 8. 
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Council of the New England Secondaiy School Principals Associa¬ 
tions sponsors a plan known as the Athletes Accident Benefit Fund. 
Its establishment largely was the work of the late Walter B. Spencer 
of New Haven, Connecticut. The statement of the New England 
plan of organization and purposes is both interesting and inclusive.i« 

The Athletes Accident Benefit Fund is a non-profit, cooperative type 
of financial benefit society for boys and girls who are mjured in athletic 
games or exercises carried on as a part of the program in physical educa¬ 
tion or the athletic schedule of the school and supervised by high school 
officials The Fund derives its money from a registration fee collected 
from each member school, and from a small fee from each individual boy 
or girl who joins the plan. Benefits are paid from this fund in accordance 
with a schedule set up and approved by the sponsor o£ the Fund, the 
Council of the New England Secondary School Principals Associations. 
Your own high school principal is a contributor to the policies and ac¬ 
tivities of the Council tlirough Ws membership in the Secondary School 
Principals Association of his own State. 

The Fund has these major purposes beside its primary function as a 

group benefit society: , „ , , . • 

It aims to lessen the dangers and risks of athletic games by urging the 
utilization of every safety device possible. It impels pre-season physical 
examinations, and encourages safe playing fields and halls, good protective 
equipment, competent coaching and good ofiioiating. It requires that a 
physician should be on the ground or quickly available at every strenuous 

athletic contest. . , 

When a boy or girl is injured, prompt and adequate meclicai care 
should be given. It is here that the Benefit Fund functions. By provid- 
in g a schedule of payments which closely parallels the usual Workmen s 
Compensation schedule of your state the Fund offers some assurance that 
an injured student will receive adequate care and the physician or 
will be assured in most cases of a fair return for his services. The fee 
schedule, however, represents maximum amounts for specific Injuries. If 
all accidents should reach the maximum payments, the present low cost 
of this protection would need to be doubled, and more. The Fund must 
maintain the widest possible “spread of risks” in order to pay for those 
who are unfortunate in their injuries. By following the Group Insuiance 
idea, covering large numbers of pupils and adhering rigidly to me sched¬ 
ule of benefits It has been possible to meet all claims and still keep tie 
cost to an individual member at the low rates indicated. i j i i 

Everyone has the right, of course, to purchase extra medical and dental 
care if they are financially able to do so. This Benefit Fund, however, is 
set up to relieve sufiering; to assist parents and schools in meeting doctors 

“ Comicil of New England Secondary School Principals Associations, Atliletes 
Accident Benefit Fund, General Information Bulletin, 1945-1946, pages 2-3. 
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or dentists^ bills; and to restore tbe injured boy or girl, ns nearly ns possi¬ 
ble, to his normal physical condition. 

It docs not contemplate expensive remedial care. 

The schedule of benefits provides payments which are often adequate, 
although not necessarily so, for medical and dental charges following 
injuries sustained in all types of supervised play or exercise—charges 
which otherwise most frequently revert to parents, since no school may 
be held legally responsible for such charges. 

As a concluding example of a statement of tire purposes of benefit 
or protection plans for those taking part in athletics and physical 
education, tliat given by the Michigan High School Athletic Associa¬ 
tion follows 

The purpose of the Athletic Accident Benefit Plan is to assist member 
high schools having physical education, intramural, or interscholastic 
athletic programs to meet at least part of the costs of scheduled injuries 
incurred by registered students, provided tire activities involved are 
conducted in accordance, and that there has been school compliance, with 
Benefit Plan regulations. The Benefit Plan is not injuiy insurance. No 
contract is entered into between the participating individual and the 
Michigan High School Athletic Association or the Benefit Plan division of 
it. Neither the State Association nor the Benefit Plan guarantees the 
payment of costs of all or any injuries. It is expected that claims for 
scheduled benefits made by member schools will be paid in full, but it 
must be understood that it is impossible to disti'ibute more money for 
injiny claims than is paid in by schools in membership and registration 
fees. The experience of seven years of operation of the Benefit Plan in 
Michigan, however, and that in other states, indicates that the schedule of 
membership and registration fees effective for 1947-48 will be adequate 
to meet tlie adopted benefit schedules for the activities included. 

In Michigan the Athletic Accident Benefit Plan is under the gen¬ 
eral supeiwision of the Representative Council of the state athletic 
association. Actual administration, however, is vested in an Ad¬ 
ministrative Committee of five members elected for five-year terms, 
tire term of one member expiring each year. A superintendent, two 
senior high school principals, one junior high school principal, and 
one director of physical education, coach, or physical education 
teacher constitute this Committee. The State Director of High 
School Athletics is secretary-treasurer of the Benefit Plan. 

Michigan High School Athletic Association Atliletic Accident Benefit Plan, 
1947-194S, General Information Bulletin, page 1. 
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Essentkds of the Wisconsin Athletic Accident Benefit Plan. Wis¬ 
consin’s 1946-1947 plan of benefits for athletic injuries is presented 
in part because Wisconsin was the first in the field and as has been 
indicated previously, has furnished the general pattern for many 
other states^® and for most commercial companies offering tins type 
of coverage. The plan sets up two definite schedules of payments 
for specified injuries, depending on the coverage purchased. 


W I A A INDIVIDUAL ATHLETIC ACCIDENT 
BENEFIT PLAN FOR I94G-47 


Dues. The dues for 1940-47 will be as follows.'o 
Class A—Schools oi more than 1,000 . 
Class B—Schools of from 600 to 1,000 . 
Class C—Schools of from 250 to 600. . . 
Class D—Schools of from 100 to 250.. . 
Class E—-Schools of le.s8 than 100. 


$50.00™ 

40.00 

20.00 

15.00 

7.50 


The Athletic Accident Benefit Plan adopted by the W.I.A.A. sixteen 
years ago and amended as experience suggested will be operated duung 
the coming year under the following rules and regulations; 


I. Registration Fees; , , 

Schedule A 

All Sports. ^1-00 

All Sports except football. .50 


Schedule “B” 
$ 2.00 
1.00 


If°f school for a period of 3 year's immediately before the preceding 
year for which coverage is desired has an average of 75% or less ot 
benefits received compared to registration fees actually paid. Schedule 
"B” will be available to said schools at the cost of A. In other v/ords, 
schools who maintain a 75% average for a period of three years im¬ 
mediately before the preceding year in which coverage is requestea -will 
receive Schedule “B” coverage for the cost of "A.” Due to the fact that 
tire actual cost figures can not be determined until after the beginning of 
a school year, the average for the 3 years immediately before the preced¬ 
ing year for which coverage is desued had to be used instead ot the 3 years 
immediately preceding. 


’See 


“ ‘Atb?etfrAcoident^Beneat Plan for 1948-47,” Wisconsin Interscholasttc Ath¬ 
letic Association, Twenty-Third Yearbook (1946), pages 80-90 

^ The amounts are the regular Wisconsin Interscholaatic Athletic Association 
annual dues for member schools. 
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II. 194i6-47 Schedule of Benefits: 

The TV.I.A.A. Schedule of benefits is the maximum which the association 
can afford to pay. The schedule does not intend to determine or limit the charges 
of the physician. 

Medicai. Sciiedtile 

Schedule: “A” “B” 

Principal Sum (Not to exceed). $300.00 $300.00 

Entire sight of one eye if irrevocably lost. 200.00 200.00 

Fractured Pelvis. 100.00 100.00 

Fractured body of vertebrae. 100.00 

Both bones of either leg fractured between ankle and knee 100.00 100.00 

Both bones of either arm fractured between wrist, and 

elbow. 85.00 85.00 

Fractured skull with cerebral hemorrhage. 80.00 80.00 

Cerebral Hemorrhage. 75.00 75.00 

Fractured Knee Cap. 50.00 75.00 

Either leg fractured above the knee and in cast. 76.00 76.00 

Either arm fractured above the elbow. 00.00 00.00 

Fractured vertebrae. 60.00 

Injured knee requiring surgery. 60.00 00.00 

Fractured skull. 50.00 60.00 

Fractured proces.s of vertebrae. 50.00 

Ruptured kidney—positive blood in urine. 50.00 50.00 

Ruptured spleen. 50.00 

Ruptured liver. 50.00 

Either bone of either leg fractured between ankle and knee 45.00 45.00 

Either bone of either arm fractured between wrist and 

elbow. 35.00 35.00 

Fractured sternum. 25.00 35.00 

Fractured collar bone. 30.00 30.00 

Fractured scapula. 30.00 30.00 

Fractured cheek bone. 30.00 30.00 

Operation for ligating of artery. 25.00 25.00 

Fractured nose. 15.00 25.00 

Fractured carpal or tarsal bone. 20.00 

Fractured ribs—two or more. 15.00 15.00 

(one rib only—$7.50) 

Fractured bone in hand—requiring banjo splint. 25.00 

Fractured bone in hand—radiograph required. 12.50 12.50 

Fractured bone in hand—no radiograph. 10.00 10.00 

Fractured bone in foot—radiograph required. 12.50 12.60 

Fractured bone in foot—no radiograph. 10.00 10.00 

Dislocated hip. 36.00 50.00 

Dislocated vertebrae. 35.00 50.00 

Dislocated knee. 25.00 25.00 

Dislocated knee—requiring cast. 35.00 
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Medical Schedule (Continued) 

Schedule: 

Dislocated shoulder.. 

Acromio-Clavlcular dislocation. 

Dislocated ankle. 

Dislocated ankle—requiring cast. 

Dislocated elbow. 

Dislocated wrist. 

Aspiration of knee. , ' ' . 

X-ray examination to determine fracture of extremities 
(Negative to fracture or dislocation) ■ 

X-ray examination to determine fracture of Head Chest 
or Abdomen (Negative to fracture or dislocation). ... . 
riuoroscope examination to determine fracture (Negative 

to fracture or dislocation). 

Separation of tendon from bone. 

Suture of laceration.; ‘ 1.' ' '-n i’ 'li ' ' ' j 

(Under Schedule B an additional $1.00 will be allowed 

for each suture over three) 

Suture of laceration—requiring tetanus. 

Hospital Benefit... 

Medical Attendance, Maximum. 

li an injury does not come under the above schedule of 
Benefits but requires treatment by a legally qualified 
physician or surgeon, not including treatment on the 
field at the time of play or practice, an allowance of. . . 

for the first treatment and... ■ • ■ • ■ • .. 

for each subsequent treatment will be made with the max- 


“A” 

“B” 

17.50 

25.00 

17.60 

25.00 

15.00 

15.00 


30.00 

15.00 

25.00 

10.00 

15.00 

10.00 

15.00 

5.00 

7.50 

7.50 

10.00 

2.00 

5.00 

5.00 

lO'.OO 

3.00 

6.00 

6.00 

8.00 

75.00 

100.00 

12.00 

18.00 

2.00 

3.00 

1.00 

1.50 

12.00 

18.00 


Medical Regulations 

1. Benefits on green slick fractures will be hmited to half the amount 
listed on the Schedule. The non-return to competition shall also be one- 

half of the time listed for full breaks. ^ 

2. Where open reduction of a fracture or dislocation is required, an 

additional benefit of $25.00 will be allowed. j. i i 

3 When surgery is required in connection with medical attendance, 
an additional benefit not to exceed 50% of tire medical attendance allow- 

A radiograph may be required on all injuries scheduled at $20.00 or 
more. If a radiograph is requested on other scheduled injuries, an ^^how- 
ance of $3.00 for each iiictm-e will be made in addition to the scheduled 

beneflt^he actually allowed will not exceed the itemized state- 
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ment filed by the physician which must accompany every request for 
benefit. The listed amount is the maximum in each case. 

6. In case of multiple injury at one time, the maximum benefit allow¬ 
ance shall be the scheduled benefit for the most serious injury plus one-half 
of the other injury benefits. In cases where more than one bone is 
broken in the hand or foot, full allowance will be made for the first bone 
with a maximum of $18.7S for more than one bone in hand or foot. 

7. Examination for physical fitness must be made by the family physi¬ 
cian except in cases where the Board of Education or the City employ a 
full time physician for that purpose. 

8. No medical attendance benefit will be paid for any cause unless a 
certified statement is filed with the request stating that the boy did not 
participate in any form of the activity^—practice, scrimmage, or contest— 
for a period of 5 full days from time of injury. Medical attendance may 
be allowed in addition to the X-ray or Suture of Laceration benefit. 

9. In order to be eligible for benefit for broken bones in the hand, 
foot or nose, boys are required to remain out of athletic participation for 
a minimum of 14 days from time of injury. 

10. No benefit will be paid for boys qualifying for a ruptured kidney, 
spleen or liver, an injured knee requiring surgery, operation for ligating an 
artery, a broken arm, leg, collar bone, shoulder, vertebrae, sternum, skull, 
knee cap, pelvis or serious internal injury unless the boy has remained 
out of all athletic activity for at least 90 days from date of injury. The 
boy’s benefits will also be cancelled for the balance of the school year 
until a physician’s certification of physical fitness after full recovery is 
filed. 

11. No benefit will be paid for other fractures, concussions or aspiration 
of knee unless the boy refrains from athletic competition for at least 30 
days. 

12. A boy requesting benefit for suture of laceration will not qualify 
unless a certified statement is filed stating tliat he has not participated in 
any form of activity including practice for a period of five days after 
injury. This will substantially reduce the danger of infection. 

13. No benefit will be paid, for dislocations of hip, vertebrae, shoulder, 
knee, ankle, elbow, clavicle or wrist unless the boy remains out of athletic 
competition for a period of not less than thirty days from date of injury. 

14. Under no conditions will a single injury qualify for benefit under 
more than one classification. 

15. A boy having boils should not be permitted to participate in ath¬ 
letic activity. 

Note: Return to purely physical education activities other than com¬ 
petitive will be permitted providing a physician’s statement is filed with 
the W.I.A.A. recommending such return to classes. 
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Dental Schedulh 

The W.T.A.A. schedule of benefits is the maximum which the association 
can afoTcito pay. The schedtde does not intend to determine or limit the charge 

of the dentist. ^ 

Schedule: 

1. Fracture of enamel not requiring restoration. $ 2.00 


Broken facing.-. 

Be-setting loosened or displaced fillings. 

One fractured too th (additional with pulp involvement 

—refer to No. 11).... 

One fractured anterior tooth where too much tooth 
structure has been lost for replacement by gold filling 
(additional with pulp involvement—refer to No. 11) 

Loss of one tooth.. 

Single or simple fracture of jaw. 

Multiple fracture of jaw.- • • ■ ■ ■ ■ 

(Cases requiring hospitalization qualify for additional 

9. Maximum fee for one dental injury other than the frac¬ 
tured jaw involving more than one fractured tooth. . . 

10. Ordinary small restoration. 

11. Injury to tooth—not fractured but requiring root ca- 

' nal treatment. 


6 . 

7. 

8 . 


“A” 

“B” 

$ 2.00 

$ .3.00 

4.00 

5.00 

3.00 

4.00 

12.00 

15.00 

20.00 

30.00 

30.00 

45.00 

30.00 

45.00 

50.00 

75.00 

50.00 

76.00 

3.00 

4.00 

10.00 

12.00 


Dental Beculations 

1. Where a dental x-ray is deemed advisable, a fee of $2.00 will be al¬ 
lowed. If progressive x-rays are deemed advisable an additional lee of 
$1.00 will be allowed for each additional x-ray, not to exceed a total tee 

of $5.00 for all x-rays. , , . ■ i 

2. The amount actually allowed will not exceed the itermzed statement 
filed by the dentist, which must accompany every request for benefit. 
The listed amount is the maximum amount which the W.I. A.A. can allow 
and its share of any requested amormt cannot exceed the amount allowed. 

3. Dental work must be completed before an adjustment wiU be made. 

4. No payments will be made for dental injuries unless the required 

dental card was filed with the Secretary. , , . . 

5 Dental benefits will not be paid for teeth reported as defective on 
examination unless restored or in the process of being restored and so 

certified before the date of injury. , u . l h 

6 Dental benefits will not be paid where the dental chart has not been 
properly made out and where a question on allowing tire claim might 

arise as a result. i-,,. „. 

7. Dental examinations must be made by the family dentist 01 the 

dentist chosen by the boy. , 1 . • 

Note; To save time, work and misunderstanding after dental injuries. 
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it is suggested that a new chart be sent in to the Secretary’s office immedi¬ 
ately after a boy has his defective teeth repaired. 

Transportation Benefit 

The Transportation Schedule initiated for the 1938-39 season is now 
a permanent part of the Benefit Plan. In order to participate in Trans¬ 
portation Benefits the individual must first be covered under the Benefit 
Plan. 

While the schedule is not extensive, it does promise to be comprehen¬ 
sive. 


Transportation ScuEDUiJi] 


Principal Sum. $300.00 

Maximum Hospital Benefit. 100.00 

Maximum Medical Care. 00.00 

Maximum Dental Care. 30.00 


Transportation REGtruATiONS 

1. Transportation benefits will apply only for groups from grades seven 
to twelve if representing a school in a scheduled contest, with another 
school, if such ti'ansportation is in a recognized public conveyance, or 
regular school bus under the supervision of a teacher. The benefit will 
be paid even though the injuiy is compensated for through coverage 
supplied by regularly licensed, bonded carriers, or likewise insured car¬ 
riers. 

2. The Principal Sum shah, constitute the maximum benefit in any in¬ 
dividual case. 

3. The maximum benefit for any one accident shall be $1SOO.OO. 
Individual benefits will be pro-rated in this case. 

4. All rules applying to the Athletic Accident Benefit Plan apply also 
to participation in tire Transportation Schedule. 

In addition to the above individual plan, Wisconsin also has a 
group coverage plan. It provides for the "Schedule B” payments 
Indicated and fixes two types of flat rates for schools; one covering 
students participating in all interscholastic sports including football, 
tlie odier covering all sports except football. However, this flat 
rate can be obtained only by schools participating in a third plan. 
This is the pupil coverage plan, which costs fifteen cents for each 
student enrolled in a school or school system and covers the student 
for scheduled injuries that may occur at any time he is under the 
jurisdiction of the school, except in interscholastic athletic practice 
or competition. 
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To summarize, Wisconsin has (1) the regular benefit plan that 
applies to athletics only; (2) a separate plan for pupil coverage 
without reference to athletic competition; and (3) a combination of 
the atliletic and pupil coverage plans with flat rates to schools for 
the former, provided all students in the school are registered under 
the latter, This pupil coverage plan is an innovation on the part of 
Wisconsin that will be watched with interest because of the informa¬ 
tion concerning school injuries that it will show. After only one 
year’s trial in Wisconsin this plan has supplied valuable data from 
974 injury claims that had been completed as of June, 1946.^^ 

California Pupil Protection Fund. California also operates a 
Pupil Protection Fund which has been incorporated as a part of the 
California Interscholastic Federation Protection Fund. It will be 
seen that its cost (65fi) per pupil is considerably higher than that 
in Wisconsin, but in most instances the benefits are greater since 
they conform with the Industrial Accident Commission’s fee sched¬ 
ule in that state. The following information regarding the Pupil 
Protection Fuird in California consists of excerpts from its General 
Information Bulletin that is distributed to superintendents, school 
principals, and boards of education and that was applicable during 
the 1947-1948 school year. 

The Pupil Protection Fund has been set up under the California Inter¬ 
scholastic Federation Protection Fund—C.I.F.P.F.—a corporation to 
operate as a benefit and relief service in order to provide hospital, medical 
and dental services for pupils injured “while in or on buildings and other 
premises of the district during tire time such pupils are REQUIRED to be 
tlierein or thereon by reason of their attendance upon a regular day school 
of such district or while being transported by the district to and from 
such school or other place of instruction.”—^Education Code, Sec. 16,424. 
The clause, “during the time such pupils are REQUIRED to be therein 
or thereon . . . is interpreted to mean the time that such pupils are 
REQUIRED to be at school between the opening of school in tlie morning 
and the closing of school in the afternoon. 

Membership is offered to pupils in public high schools, junior high 
schools, and elementary schools of California whose districts do not em¬ 
ploy at least five physicians as full time supervisors of health. Pupils of 
these schools are eligible for membership in the Pupil Protection Fund of 
the C.I.F.P.F., providing that high .schools hold membership for their 
atliletes in the Athletic Protection Fund of the C.I.F.P.F. and junior high 

Wisconsin Interscholasdo Athletic Association, Twenty-Third Yearbook 
(1946), pp. 105-106. 
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schools which carry on an intramural or interscholastic athletic program 
hold membership in the Athletic Fund of the C.I.F.P.F. for pupils so 
participating. Coverage will not be extended to junior college students. 
Coverage for professional services enumerated above is available to both 
BOYS and GIRLS. For the ensuing year, membership in the Pupil 
Frotection Fund of the C.I.F.P.F. will be $1.00 per pupil based on the 
ADA for the previous school year. This does not include coverage for 
junior high school pupils nor senior high school pupils during the time 
they are engaged in practice for and/or participation in intramural or 
interschool athletic programs. Athletic coverage for the pupils of junior 
and senior high schools will .stiU be under the Athletic Protection Fund 
and will require the higher fees. Schools may take money from school 
district funds to pay for membership of the pupils in tire Pupil Protection 
Fund of the C.I.F.P.F. 

Providing suIBcient funds are available, benefits will be paid according 
to the rates of the Industrial Accident Commission’s fee schedule, with a 
maximum of $125.00 for hospitalization, $125.00 for medical attention, 
and $60.00 for dental service. If funds are not sufficient to pay claims 
in full, the moneys in tire benefit fund will be prorated by the Board of 
Directors for payment of claims. (This provision was made when the 
Athletic Protection Fund was instituted in the fall of 1939. The Athletic 
Protection Fund now has a surplus and no bills have been prorated.) 
Payment of claims will be made within a reasonable time after claims are 
completed, The decision of the Board of Directors of tire Fund on tire 
amount to be paid is to be final. 

It is to be understood by member pupils, tlreir parents or guardians, and 
school officials that participation in me Pupil Protection Fund is not to be 
construed as an acknowledgment by the schools themselves of liabilities 
for injuries incurred. Likewise, the California Interscholastic Federation 
Protection Fund, its officers or agents, or tire Pupil Protection Fund under 
its jurisdiction, do not assume or acknowledge liability for injuries in¬ 
curred. The execution of forms required in connection with claims for 
scheduled benefits shall neither be an acknowledgment of any liability on 
the part of the Pupil Protection Fund, nor a waiver of any of its rights, 
whether said forms are called for by a member or officer of this organiza¬ 
tion, (This statement is made in order that all may understand that the 
benefits which will be paid under the Pupil Protection Fund are not to be 
considered as paid because of a public liability. The California Inter¬ 
scholastic Federation Protection Fund cannot assume liability for damages, 
loss of time due to an injury, etc. The Pupil Protection Fund undertakes 
to pay the benefits in order to assist member pupils in securing profes¬ 
sional services. 

Essentials of the New) York Athletic Protection Flan. The New 
York State High School Athletic Protection Plan, Inc. is presented 
and discussed here for three reasons: (1) It is an example of a non- 
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profit corporation dealing with athletic injuries; (2) its benefit 
schedule is based on the state workmen’s compensation code with 
both payments and fees for student premiums somewhat higher than 
those in states which have established their own schedules; and (3)- 
it offers a "per sport” plan as well as one offering full yearly cover¬ 
age in all sports. 

It will be observed tliat Wisconsin’s Athletic Accident Benefit 
Plan, as do tlrose of most other states, provides fuU coverage for the 
school year for interscholastic sports and physical education activi¬ 
ties, with the option of including football or not as the individual 
student may desire. The rate in such instances is adjusted accord¬ 
ingly. In New York, in addition to the all-sports coverage, there 
are specific rates for certain sports if they are desired in lieu of the 
former. The essentials of die New York plan concerning rates and 
benefit schedules are presented in detail.^® 


Premium Rates 

PER STUDENT 


Interscholastic; per year 

All Sports (Coverage A). $3.00 

All Sports, except football (Coverage B). $1.50 

Cheer-leading. $1.00 

PER STUDENT 
PER SPORT 

Football (11 and 6 man), wrestling. $2.60 

Hockey, lacro.s.se and skiing. $2.00 

Basketball and soccer. $1.00 

Track, tennis, baseball and golf. $ .50 

Cross country and volley ball. $ .50 

PER STUDENT 

Intramural: per tear 

Football, wrestling, hockey and lacrosse. $2.00 

All other games, sports and contests. $ .60 


“ New York State High School Athletic Protection Plan, 1946-1947 Schedules 
and Directory. 
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Maxtmtim Meuioal Indemnity Schedelb 


Dislocations :* 

Shoulder. 

Elbow. 

open**. 

"Wrist—closed. 

open**.. 

Finger—reduction and splint. 

open**. 

Ankle.. 

Astragalus. 

Toe. 

Any dislocation injury which does not keep 
of competition for a period of at least SO days 
maximum payment of $5.00. 


NOT TO 

exceed 

_ $ 35.00 

. 30.00 

. 50.00 

. 15.00 

. 40.00 

. 5.00 

. .30.00 

. 30.00 

. 40.00 

. 5.00 

a student out 
is limited to a 


Sprains:* 

Knee. 

Elbow. 

"Wrist. 

Ankle. 

Any sprain which does not keep a 
tion for a period of at least 10 da.ys 
payment of $5.00. 


$ 15.00 
15.00 
10.00 
20.00 


student out of competi- 
is limited to a maximum 


Eye, Kidney and Knee Injvries:* 

Medical treatment for injury to eye or eyes 

Kidney injury.. 

Injuries to internal knee ligaments. 

If operative. 


$ 75.00 
50.00 
50.00 
100.00 


Fractures: 


Fractured skull (operative case) . 

. . ,$100.00 
35.00 

XT„ _ -- .1__ /ATcvvnu'i . Sy.ut) 

Lower jawbone (Mandible). 

50.00 

25.00 


40.00 


30.00 


50.00 


30.00 


Vertebral process (non operative). 

40.00 

. 100.00 

.... 50.00 

.. nr AO 

Multiple.-. 


* lo determined on a per vleil basis of »?.00 tor office call., and l>3.00 For house call, with 

$1.00 extra Tor stropping when required for dislucatlons or apraina. 

=t=* Surgical or special tveatmeiiL. 
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NOT TO 

Arm Fractures: exceed 

Humerus—closed . . . $100.00 

open*’^ . 125.00 

Hadius or ulna—closed. 60.00 

open**. 75.00 

Both raduis and ulna—closed. 100.00 

open. 125.00 

Broken elbow involving joint. 75.00 

Colles fracture—closed. 60.00 

open. 100.00 

Wrist carpal—closed. 50.00 

open. 75.00 

Wrist metacarpal—closed. 30.00 

open. 60.00 

X'inger—one.. 20.00 

multiple on one hand. 35.00 

Leg Fractures: 

ITemur—closed. $125.00 

open. 160.00 

Kneecap (Patella)—closed. 60.00 

open. 100.00 

Tibia—closed. 75.00 

open. .. 110.00 

Fibula—closed. .50.00 

open. 75.00 

Oscalis—closed. 50.00 

open. 100.00 

Tibia and Fibula—closed. 100.00 

open.. . 150.00 

Metatarsal (anlde) bones—closed. 30.00 

open. GO.00 

Astragalus—closed. 40.00 

open. .. 80.00 

Tarsal—closed. 30.00 

open. 60.00 

Toes—single. 20.00 

several. 35.00 

Potts fracture—closed. 75.00 

open. 100.00 

Compound Fractures: 

Indemnity limits listed in the provisions captioned “Frac¬ 
tures,” “Arm Fractmres,” and "Beg Fractures” shall be in¬ 
creased 50% in the event of compound fractures. 

** Surgical or special treatment. 
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Lacerations, Cuts and Contusions:* 

Physician’s fee plus $1.00 for each .suture. $ 50.00 

Tetanus Ant. treatment when given at first office call $ 1.00 


Maximum X-ray Indemnity Schedule 

XD Quali- SD Quali¬ 
fication*** fication*** 


NOT TO NOT To 

X-ray demonstration by physician with: exceed exceed 

Single finger or toe. $ 3.50 $ 5.00 

Hand, wri.st, forearm, elbow, humerus, anlde, 

foot, leg, knee, femur. 6.00 8.00 

Shoulder, clavicle or scapula. 8.00 10.00 

Nasal bones, mandible. 8.00 10.00 

Pelvis, hip joint, skull. 11.00 15.00 


Maximum Dental Indemnity Schedule 


NOT TO 
EXCEED 

Chipped tooth. $ 2.00 

Broken back tooth. 6.00 

One front tooth knocked out or broken. 40.00 

More than one front tooth knocked out or broken, per tooth 30.00 

Fillings knocked out of front tooth—replaced. 3.00 

Broken front tooth facings—replaced. S.OO 

Dental X-ray. S.OO 

Tooth not fractured hut requiring root canal treatment. IS.OO 


The cost of restoring artificial teeth, crowns or peg teeth will be restricted to 
one-half the scheduled payments. 

* Services to be determined on a per visit basis of !|) 2,00 for ofDco calls and $3.00 for bouse calls with 
$1.00 extra for strapping when required for dislocations Or sprains. 

See Workmen’s Compensation Code. 

Limitations 

I. No benefits will be paid for diathermy treatments. 

II. No benefits will be paid for lacerations or abrasions unless prompt 
medical attention was given, 

III. No benefits will be paid for any tieatment after the treating 
physician has approved in writing the injured student’s return to the 
activity in which the injury was received. 

IV. Unless a student has the physician’s written permission to return 
to the squad, he shall not be eligible for benefits in the event of subse¬ 
quent injury. 

General Reculattons 

1. In case of injury, a notice signed by the Principal or Athletic 
Director giving the date, place and type oi injury must be mailed to the 
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Executive Secretary of the Corporation vvitliin twenty days of the injury. 
Such notice, given by or on behalf of the insured to the corporation with 
particulars sufficient to identify the injured student, shall be deemed to be 
notice to the corporation. Failure to give notice within the time provided 
in this subscription contract shall not invalidate any claim if it shall be 
shown not to have been reasonably possible to give such notice and that 
notice was given as soon as was reasonably possible. Upon receipt of 
such notice, final blanks necessary to complete the claim wlU be furnished 
which must be filled out by the principal, coach, attending physician or 
dentist; and the injured student, and returned to the Executive Secretary 
of the Corporation, with the physical examination card and either the 
physician’s permission card, completely filled out, or a written statement 
by the attending physician explaining why the pupil may not return to 
the squad, on or before the date for filing proofs of claim. Proof of claim 
shall be filed within 90 days from date of loss. The amount actually 
allowed will not exceed the physician’s or dentist’s itemized statement 
which must accompany every request for benefit. 

2. No claim will be paid until tire end of the regular playing season 
(as established by the New York State Public High School Athletic As¬ 
sociation Handbook) of the sport in which the injury occurs. 

3. Payment of claims shall be made to the Principal of the school, who 
shall pay the parent or guardian of the injured student. Payment to tire 
Principal of the school shall be a full discharge of the liability of the 
corporation. 

Michigan’s nonscheduled injuries provision. Apparently, Michi¬ 
gan has procedure for handling nonscheduled injuries that is some¬ 
what different from tliose in other states. This state does not pay 
benefits for minor injuries such as sprains and bruises. Rather, it has 
felt that schools whose students receive serious or unusual injuries 
that often run into high costs should be given assistance. With this 
principle in mind, Michigan’s plan has tliis provision.^® 


Non-scheduled Injubies 

1. Allowances and payments will be made for scheduled injuries under 
Medical, Dental, and Transportation Schedules before consideration is 
given any others by die Administrative Committee. 

2. Schools may report non-scheduled injuries in the regular manner, 
and provided Benefit Plan funds are available, they will be considered by 
the Administrative Committee after all claims for payments of scheduled 
injuries for a current year have been settled. 

3. Non-scheduled injury benefit requests will not be considered by the 

“ Michigan High School Athletic Association Athletic Accident Benefit Han, 
1947-1948, General Information Bulletin, page 5. 
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Administrative Committee until tlie end of a current school year or until 
it is definitely assured drat ample funds will be available to cover them or 
make prorations possible in accordance with such limitations and regula¬ 
tions as it may establish. 

Since the establishment of the Benefit Plan in Michigan in 1940, 
approximately $20,000 has been paid to member schools for injmies 
that were not on the scheduled list. Such injury charges have not 


PRELIMINARY INJURY REPORT CARD—FORM D cl—. bi-*. 

ATH1.ETIC ACCIDENT BENEFIT PLAN OF M.H.S.A.A. -—— 

_Mleblffan_1»4_ D*t* -■ 

CbaPleB B. Fora^lbo, SocreCary, Atblotla Acefdcat Bea«fit Plan of tba M.H.9.A. 

D«ar Blr: PanataL La reQalrcmeoti oatiloed Ib the Athletic Accldeot Beneht Plan of the M.H.S.A.A. 
I hereby tdrlae yoa tbat-— ■ aludent Iq the 


— ■ aludent Iq the 


_ Bchaol, waft lajnew) aa__— 

Q Partlelpatlae la an loterBebalaettc cootaat la <eport) __— 

Q Partielpclleg la a practice aeaalon to (aport)___ 

Q Faraelpatltig la aa Intramoral cooteat 

Q FarttclpatlDg In a phyaieai adnealion eUaa factUlty) ....__— 

11 G tram--_——. _ 


The heat BTailabla loformatlea ahowa that hit lajary Ib ■ — 

and ba la balag atleadad ^ -__- - - __ 

Kindly forward rei^ulred rortua for baoeflt raqoeaC. (Indlcat* Name of Phyalclao or Deotlat) 

Youra tmiy._- 

<BDparlDteBdaaC)>-(Prlaelpal) (Croaa out one) 

(NOTE: rnts CABO MUST BE AtAlLED WITHIK PIPTEeN <15) DATS APTEB INJURY OCCURS.I 
Farm n>-(4a lOU ’ 


riGURE 54. Preliminary Injury Report Form (Michigan). 


been paid in full and the percentage of payment has been deter¬ 
mined after all scheduled benefits had been paid and the amount of 
money available from the current year income was known. This 
policy has been very well received by the schools of the state par¬ 
ticipating in the plan. 

Usual benefit plan injury claim procedures. Although it must be 
realized that the operation of accident benefit and protection plans 
involves considerable clerical work, both on the part of the member 
school and the state association office, every efiort is made to reduce 
this paper work to a minimum. If statistics are to be reliable, 
however, and the funds of all member schools are to be protected, 
a certain amount of essential information is required. Usually a 
preliminary injury report card must be mailed within a specified 
number of days after an injury occurs (see Figure 54 above). 
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ATHLETIC ACCIDENT BENEFIT PLAN 

OF THE 

MICHIGAN HIGH SCHOOL ATHLETIC ASSOCIATION 
Request For Accident Benefit—Form E (Foolboll) 


■ r ibe rl'fhli •» Jllhirfwhrihir itld rorm^li ct'lieVlor or olticot •( IbliSleuVc^'tSlii^AIBToUt r e{ 1 » 

(PAKT 1> STATEMENT OP BBOTSTERBD STUDENT 

!• li —— i;<ittUy lliAl tba itatBineDU herela made, liud Uie enawera to (tie 

qneitleBa herein propoimdad, are true and Mrreei. 

^ 3, I am ... yearn Qi age, la the rrade, alkd wolflh poundj. 9. 1 waa Injured on____...rrhlle; 

O PatUclI^atlDE la an luicrsebolnaUe reiaa U iuoiball 

a muuiber oC'our blab ecbool (oolball aqnii) lo 


□ raitlcIrintlDK In a practice aeaelon In football 

a» 

•eS Q TrarellDg from . 


rotfi 


(01 Ihli neeertj 


>r fteglalHRd BtaUeul) 


(I'AIITII) HTATRbIBNT OP eUPBRINTeNDENT OR 1‘KIKCll'AL 
1. I certify that the ataove named regularly enrolled, reglatared atudent tvaa accidental 1; Injured on, 
9. Nature of ln]iiTy. . . . _ .__ . 


0. Cenie at IdJiiit_ 


p»n«<t—Trpe of Tier. Bu ) 


■ oetlded df eald Injury otk_ 


mate) 

TbU etodent lute twen IraaCed profeaelooally for tbla Injury by > 


fjcime e( Iare*ni*i> 


6. Tbti itiidiot wai 0 


IHemt •{ Pbyclclia cr RcbiUII 
.. dnye because of ibla injury. lie returned tn prnctlrv 


(Naesbu) 

7. There Is hereby pcqueiCed eC the AlhleUa Aeeldeat BoneBt PIfiS Of tho M.H.a.A.A. the turn of t ■“ per 

eprinred OeoeBt Plan ScUedule No.^_....__ for ibe currest ecbool jeer. (Geo Oenerol Jbformstlea Dultetln, psfes B-S.) 

(SebedoU Nad 

B. T bare osomleed lUe aUteuiuuL uf Ible lUffUUted Student (Pert It end of die Cooeh (lulow), as well os iLat uJ tbe Phyilclsp 
or Oenllet (Ilealted elatoment far profeaeiennl sarrloee Included thmoni and fcai tbat. as s niember sebool, iro sr* iBlItled M tbli 
hdneflt sdi'OrdinK to ibn Aihletle Accident OsoeOt Plsn Schedule t« oitprored far tbe eurteet acbool yeer. 


1®4__ 


tniosaiurv at nuperin.i'bilafil ur PcleelpaV—Creaa Out One) 

NOTBi Perword Ihla Fom (o OIIARLES E. FORSVTIIB, SeereUry, Atblvlle Aetident BeiieBt Plsn of Ihe M.II3.AJI., Urparl- 
ment el Public rnslriidlan, Loiislne 2. This Fera must be arronijnuiled by Form F (SiBirmeol nt AltendUig Pliyelrlnn) or Fern U 
(Blatenicnl of tJen(lel), All requests must be completed Hltliln SO days from date of liijuiy. <rtni|ilelloi) ilulr Indlcalril In upper right, 
hand eomer). 


1 ntnoiered in rno ffloiball game Anrlug whlcb 


(b) Thle Injury occurred during a foalbsll game played a 


(Blyoatam at Caark) 


rUBASB LBAVa DLANE 
AoCKUt of Clieck .... f 

Bcbcdiile No.- - 

Dcicrlpllon n( injury-—. 


N.a.D. ___ 


FIGURE 55. Request for Accident Benefit Form (Michigan). 


Proof of injury blanks then are sent to tlie school by the benefit plan 
office, These blanks generally are filled out by the injured student 
and the principal of the high school, as well as by the attending 
physician or dentist (see Figure 55 above, and Figures 56 and 57 on 
pages 322 and 323). In some instances a report form is requited of 
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ATHLETIC ACCIDENT BENEFIT PLAN -- 

OF THE _ 

MICHIGAN HIGH SCHOOL ATHLETIC ASSOCIATION __ 

Cliln] niiit ba centliUd b? ibar* dkii, 

Stotement of Attending Physician—Form F 

NOTRi Tbo folIsA'InB alntcznenlB mniL bo maila by the physician irbd nltnndod ibo reclplenl of lUc Injury fnr wblcb rei|upsl by a 
tufember eihooL rop lipiirlit tram llip AlhH'llc AcrlilMit npiiirlli 1‘laii nf ibe U.TI.S.A.A. la liorcb; bclny made. IC mure Itaan ODe plijalclnn 
aUeodod tha rrclplent at aald lujury, nililltloBitl Funua rIU be (uriilnlicil far atalvioenla of aueb otfaor phyalclnoa or BQtlCMDS aa 
ri.'GuIrcd. 

Tbu purpaac of Ihpic atnlamenla la mo fold: Flml, Id cnlabllah proof of Injury; Second, to hItb aucb InJormallon conccrDlna the 
lojury, personal falalorj oC Ibe recipient ot Ihc Injury, anil elber maltcra of ImporUnce ua will be Taliiabla la Labulating atpLIellee, 

Tbu QlleiiOliiK phynlclaii or aiirecuu Is reaursletl lo civv uuilec "flcneral lUamrlu)" uny liifOrDistloD on nallcn which, In hla Juda' 
nibnl, raijjted anlJ nrcIcJcnl, and it'blcb >rera set olhcynUc Inriuilnd to llila aUleiscnt, 


1 K li>eal practillnnor nr medicine and anrfcry In ibc ainte of 


lUcblAon. XJj ofDee addraaa Je___— 

INunbet and Haix M 
& ] WAa caIIdiI 01 ) lha ^ _____ day of - - - 


inrrr 8i>l* Malar* et tojory lo n*«lyl«*l| 

8. Did yon render Ural mcillenl Aiiralcal eorvtce# to said raelplent for snid Injnryl------ 

^4. If an X-Tflj plaie (oat FluoraacoM) waa made] <1) ATTAOII COPT OF TUB X-TtAY ilBADINQ lo tbla abeei; On (8) COUrLBTU 
TBO neVKUBE side: nt ihla Form. Rc<|ViMi for X^ray allowonce WILL NOT DB CONBIDBIIEO iiBleaa Ibara li couplIaBcc witb 
EITUsn (]) OR <S]. <s«fl other side.) 

E. Daacribc your Ireaiuieiii nnil oewrAtton. If any. iierforucd on recipient of Ihe Injnry by yon, on nrcount of aald Injury w , 



the coach (see Figure 58 on page 324). After proof of the injury 
has been established, and provided it is a scheduled benefit, pay¬ 
ment then is made by check to die school, or to a combination of 
payees, usually the school principal and the physician or dentist 
Iowa is an exception in diis respect in that its plan provides for in- 
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FIGURE 57. Statement of Dentist Form (^Wisconsin). 


dividual policies for each student and payment is made directly to 
him. In Iowa there is also part payment of the student’s premium 
to the Iowa High School Insurance Company by the Iowa High 
School Athletic Association. 

Commercial athletic injury insurance. A few commercial insur- 
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STATEMENT OP COACH 

TO b. mod £ oom.«lton »llh .U Foolholl BeroBl Beducoto. 


No, Af InJUtT— 


_ _ . Blah Bohool. 

b.n.™ raaor fh? MbUll. A^ll.ol o.ooni Hoo. , W“^‘^US?i 5 S £ “liSioot ol tb. ™=» I. n,.0. o 

SS... ol loiorto. I" ‘V'h? dS™ bi. bMo a..1oP«l 0> rooui™ o minimum ul Um. 0» U. Oort 

“-/HaI inoublm m. mod., o.m.l,: o»lUun on ii,» .< »» “"= - ..™ - 




The hoy wes injorfd In e resularly Bup«rvts*4: 


time ouU pRVlOUA U> iBjury. 


•nd cared for by the BlUBdlr* - 


Kindly ehfcli in eorrecl" spoea u 


n each el lha ebave. 
POBITIQH ON nn-D 

Kindly Indlcuw by elieck the fiaoet poalUan on flaw w 


TYPB OP PtiAY 

Kindly check the lype of pley In which tho injury oeauired: 
_Kick off 



—Jotward pui 
..Xateral pass 


Por =ou*.nlenoo Oi=lom; “ Into Imifflu*'**" «' « 
oilAulai etieB, inflleiac by eh«ch lha lime of injury. 



Ollier l ine p layi 
BOY AqsTVlTY 
Chack bt time oi iniury; 

__BlOCbUH 

_„ - —nieaked 

_ ^Ttttltllng 

- Taftelad 

__yorwoid paulag 

--ntecivLnB forward'pa* 

_ Lateral POMIDS 

_ Ragtlvlmt iDtCinl paaa 

_ KIcItIna 


n «iiimln» kick 


Yea 


— bthir ocllvliy 

EQUIPMENT WORN 
Kindly IndlcaU Iho cquJpmonl «- 
Helmet: 

Hud Shall 
soft Bhell 
Bhouider Pod«: 
canUlavor 


ef Itae^khidly iLile*numb*r oFmlnulej bov had piay^ up to lima 
gf InJuryi 


I hereby offlrm that the foraaolng is the compUto InftwmoUon avaUaWe on the above cmb. 


Raid coyer — ' 

Soft coyer ' 

One piece coft cover - —— 

lUYb-u A .«.~ w—.A - _— Indleatlni 

ufety lealuras iit the yitol pointa; Knee, hip. aroln, iplna, 
ihigh and kidneys. 


FIGUHE 58. Statement of Coach Form {Wisconsin). 


ance companies have become interested comparatively recently in 
athletic injury coverage. In most cases their schedules of benefits 
are similar to that of the Wisconsin plan. Their rates vary but, in 
general, range from $2.50 to $5 or $6 for the same schedule of bene¬ 
fits as in effect in state association-operated plans. Many old-estab- 
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Hshed casualty and liability companies have not been interested in 
entering the field of athletic injury insurance because of lack of 
experience and available data. This situation may be changed now 
that more accurate facts are being accumulated.^'^ 

Summary. In concluding this discussion on safety and sanitation 
in athletics and the consideration of accident benefit and protection 
plans, several significant developments should be noted. Greater 
protection is being given to students before practice or playing of 
athletic contests through safety and sanitation precautions. Also, 
there is a definite ti-end toward the assumption of greater moral or 
social responsibility on the part of schools by the establishment of 
athletic accident benefit and protection plans. These developments 
should aid in raising the standards of physical education and athletic 
programs and at the same time provide valuable experiences in 
health education for high school students in general, as well as for 
members of athletic teams. 

It is interesting to consider the attitude of state directors of health 
and physical education on this matter. Considerable time was 
spent in discussing the development and growth of these plans at 
the twenty-first annual meeting of the Society of State Directors of 
Health and Physical Education, held at Seattle on April 19-22, 1947. 
It will be observed from the resolution adopted by this group that 
its members were interested not only in athletic accident coverage 
but also in the extension of such plans to include all school pupils. 

WHEREAS, There is need for adequate insurance of all school children 
as well as atlrletes against accidents on playgrounds, athletic fields, and in 
the school building; and, 

WHEREAS, Some states already have developed adequate and inex¬ 
pensive coverage available to large numbers of students in the school; 
therefore, 

BE IT RESOLVED, That the Society of State Directors of Health and 
Physical Education recommend consideration of such plans by the various 
states and encourage the state high school athletic associations that al¬ 
ready have some coverage for athletes to consider a broader plan to in¬ 
clude all children. 

““ The following commercial companies, with which the author is familiar, 
offer adiletic injury insurance: Income Guarantee Company, South Bend, Inch; 
Ilhnois Mutual Casualty Company, Peoria, Ill.; Central Casualty Co., Columbus, 
Ohio; Sportsman's Mutual Association, Washington, D. C.; Continental Assur¬ 
ance Co., Chicago, lU.; and Security Life and Accident Company, Denver, Colo. 
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ATHLETIC FACILITIES—LAYOUT AND MAfN- 

TENANCE 


General and Indoor Facilities 

In considering athletic facilities it will be assumed that the prob¬ 
lems confronting those in charge of the athletic program deal chiefly 
with layout and maintenance rather than with construction. Sepa¬ 
rate treatment would be needed for the consideration of construc¬ 
tion data and plans pertaining to the gymnasium, swimming pool, or 
stadium. Strictly speaking, these are engineering problems con¬ 
cerning which the physical education and athletic men in a school 
system should be sought for consultation. Experiences that they 
have had in teaching classes or in coaching teams, as well as ob¬ 
servation of outstanding facilities in schools in which they have 
worked or visited, are the best sources of information to be passed 
on to architects or engineers. 

Questions will be raised in schools with which physical education 
men are connected concerning the layout and dimensions of play¬ 
ing areas for different games. Also, information should be avail¬ 
able regarding tlie most efficient methods of maintenance and repair 
of common athletic facilities. The presentation of information of 
this general type is the purpose of this chapter. 

Size of playing areas. The minimum amount of space required 
for various games is well defined in the official rules books. In most 
cases, however, certain sports may be played under better conditions 
if more than minimum requirements in space are available. For 
example, it is desirable to allow for extra outfield space in baseball 
and softball. Indoor game areas, of course, must accommodate 
themselves to the gymnasium space available. In constructing 
gymnasiums, more than minimum rules-book recommendations 
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Tabi/b 14 

COMPABATIVE ABEAS NEEDED FOB VABIOUS SPORTS 
(Banked in ascending order of apace required per player) 


Game 

Area per 
Peayer 
(Square Feet) 

No. OP 

PliATERS 

Minimum Size 
(Feet) 

Total Area 
(Square Feet) 

Volleyball 

150 

12 

30 X 60 

1,800 

Handball (single wall) 

170 

4 

20 X 34 

080 

BaakethaU (boys) 

210 

10 

35 X 60 

2,100 

Badminton 

£20 

4 

20 X 44 

880 

Basketball (girls) 

245 

10 

1 

35 X 70 

1 2,450 

Softball (playground) 

451 

20 

95 X 95 

9,025 

Soccer (girls) 

1,309 

22 

120 X 240 

28,800 

Tenni.s 

1,500 

4 

50 X 120 

6,000 

Field hockey 

1,504 

22 

136 X 256 

34,425 

Soccer (boys) 

2.250 

22 

105 X 300 

49„500 

Football 

2,618 

22 

160 X 300 

57.000 

Baseball (hard) 

5,non 

18 

300 X 300 

flO.OOO 


should be allowed if possible, in order that spectators may be ac¬ 
commodated. This extra space also will make play safer because 
it will allow die playing area to be laid out so that the out-of- 
bounds areas are at a safe distance from walls or other obsbuctions. 
LaPorte^ has compiled data concerning the areas needed for differ¬ 
ent sports as shown in Table 14. 

Indoor playing facilities. However, once the gymnasium has 
been built, it is necessary to use the space as it is provided. Care 
should be taken to remove all possible hazards. Floors should not 
be allowed to become unsanitary or slippery. Special finishes for 

William Ralph LaPorte, The Phtjsical Education Curriculum (prepared by 
The College Physical Education Association) page 40. Los Angeles: The 
Gaslon Printing Company, 1937. 
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gymnasium floors are popular and some good ones are on the mar¬ 
ket. The floor should be thoroughly rinsed and dried before an- 
otlrer coat of finish is applied. Regardless of the type of finish used 



of 


T 

W 1 

tm 



B 

i 





piguhe 59. Basketball Court (Boys). 

on the floor, it should be one that may be washed with soap and 
water, Caustics .should be avoided. Arrange and inspect tempo¬ 
rary bleachers so that they arc safe for spectators, and keep them as 
far away as possible from side and end lines. Cover unused bleach¬ 



ers at the end of basketball courts with gymnasium mats. Keep 
scoring tables off the playing court. Cover lights with wire guards, 
paint gymnasium ceilings a light color, and keep the windows clean. 
Figures 59 to 68 show diagrams and court dimensions for boys’ and 
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gills’ basketball, volleyball, indoor baseball, badminton (singles and 
doubles), handball (four-wall and single-wall), and shuffleboard. 



OuTDoon Playing Facilities 

Many more athletic contests are conducted outdoors than indoors. 
Often it has been the case that when indoor athletic and physi¬ 
cal education facilities have been constructed, outdoor facilities have 



FiGUius 62. Indoor Baseball Diamond. 


been built improperly or laid out incorrectly. Generally accepted 
minimum space requirements for various sports are indicated on 
page 327, together with dimensions and suggestions for construction 
of fields, diamonds, and track. 

Football field. Generally it is deshable that a football field ex- 
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tend north and south so that punt and pass receivers do not have to 
face a late-afternoon sun. Since drainage of the field is of most im¬ 
portance, a gravel subsoil is the best base. Drainage tile, 4 or 5 
inches in diameter, should be laid diagonally across the field every 



riGuiiE 63, Badminlon Court (Singles). 

15 or 20 feet. Frequently these run into a drainage system en¬ 
circling the gridiron and emptying into catch basins at each of die 
four corners of the field. The trenches holding the drain should be 
nearly filled witli coarse stones so that water may quickly reach the 



FIGURE 64. Badminton Court (^Doubles). 

tile. The field should have from 8 to 12 inches of loam topsoil and 
then should be sodded if possible. It is desirable from the stand¬ 
point of drainage facilities to have the field graded so that die center 
is about a foot higher tiran the side lines. 

If a track encircles the gridiron, the curb should be low enough 
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SO that it is not a hazard for football players who are thrown out 
of bounds. It is obvious, of course, tliat six-man football, soccer, 
field hockey, lacrosse, and speedball may be played on ordinary 
football gridirons with minimum changes in markings. Football 



fields should be kept mowed during tire season, watered if necessary 
and cut turf replaced. Practice should not be held on game grid¬ 
irons if avoidable. (See Table of Maintenance Directions for Ath¬ 
letic Fields, page 342.) Figures 67 to 72 show diagrams and dimen¬ 



sions of playing areas for football (eleven-man and six-man), field 
hockey, lacrosse, speedbaU, and soccer. 

Baseball -field. Often it is necessary to locate the baseball dia¬ 
mond on part of the football gridiron because of lack of space for 
separate layouts. This practice is not recommended where it may be 
avoided, for the reason that a track often is built around the football 
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FiGunE 67. Football Field. 
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FicuEE 68. Football Field (6 Man). 



field, and a conflict arises because baseball and track both are spring 
sports. Also, the recommended grading of the baseball diamond 
and preparation of a “skinned” infield, if one is used, do not fit in 
well with gridh'on construction. Drainage for the baseball field 
should be virtually the same as for the football playing area. Some¬ 
times it is desirable that tile be placed directly under the base fines 
because they are used most and also because they may be a trifle 
lower than the remainder of the infield, especially if it is sodded. 
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FZGUHE 70. Lacrosse Field. 
->] 6 o’— 60 ’—*] 30 ’^ 



FIGURE 72. Soccer Field. 


If the diamond is laid out so that the direction from home plate to 
first base is due west, a minimum number of players will have to 
face the sun. The batter will be facing tlie sun but he does not 
have to look at high balls, and only the catcher is called upon to 
do so when going after high foul balls. There is, however, a dif¬ 
ference of opinion in the major leagues as to the general direction 
scheme for layout of baseball diamonds. Often the field is arranged 
in major league parks so that spectators, rather than players, do not 
have to face the sun. 
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Usually home plate should be slightly higher than the surround¬ 
ing area, sloping to infield level in 6 to 8 feet. The plate itself 
should be flush with the ground. The pitcher’s box may be no more 
than 15 inches above the base-line levels and must be on a gradual, 
sloping mound. The pitcher’s and batter’s boxes, because of their 
hard usage, should be of clay mixture in order to be firmer than 
otlrer parts of the field. Of course they must receive extra protec¬ 
tion if it rains because they become sticky sooner than other parts of 
the infield. If the entire infield is bare, it should be kept absolutely 
smooth. Roll it every day, raking lightly, if necessary. A large 
street brush or heavy wire-mesh screen may be used for grading 
purposes. Such care will "soften” ground-hit balls and make them 
bound ti'uer. If tire infield is covered witli grass, it should be 
watered daily and kept mowed. Grass should be removed from an 
area of 10-foot radius around home plate. Usually a comparatively 
small oval or circular area around tire pitcher’s box is without grass. 
A path 2M feet wide between home plate and first base and between 
home plate and third base should be devoid of grass. As much 
area as is desired, in addition to the base lines, between first and 
second base and between second and third base may be "skinned.” 
This includes the area on which the inflclders usually play. Mini¬ 
mum distances of 300 feet from home plate to obstructions down the 
first- and third-base lines are recommended. Figures 73 and 74 
show diagrams and dimensions of a baseball diamond, baseball 
home plate and batter’s boxes, and a softball diamond. 

The track. As stated previously, the track often encircles the 
football field. In such cases drainage for the two is the same. 
Sometimes a string of tile is laid under the curb. In other instances 
tiles are laid under the center of the track itself below the so-called 
cushion layer. Crushed rock should form the bottom of the track, 
about 2 feet below the surface. A layer of coarse cinders, rolled on 
top of the rock, furnishes the next layer. Fine, hard cinders are next, 
with a top surface of equal parts of clay or loam and fine, hard sieved 
cinders. The track should be kept rolled and sprinkled regularly. 
A 25- to 35-foot width for the track is recommended. High-jump 
and pole-vault pits should be 14 to 16 feet square, with approaches 
on either side. The broad-jump pit ought to be 25 feet long and 6 
to 8 feet wide and be filled with a good grade of beach sand. The 
.high-jump and pole-vault pits should be filled with shavings, saw- 
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riGunjE 73, Baseball Diamond, witli Home Plate and 
Batter’s Boxes. 


I I 



FIGURE 74. Softball Diamond. 


dust, or a combination of the latter and sand (2 parts of sand and 1 
of sawdust). To lessen the shock in landing, a false bottom in the 
pole-vault pit may be made of planks 18 to 20 inches belotv the sur¬ 
face. In general, tire shot-put area needs no special construction, 
except that tire event should not be conducted on the football play¬ 
ing field. Since the discus and javelin areas are located on the 
regular gridiron, they need no specific consideration. 
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A track and field layout separate from tire football gridiron was 
completed a few years ago at Michigan State College, East Lansing. 
Some special feature.s of the arrangements are listed below, inasmuch 
as tlie arrangement is outstanding and, according to Director 
Young,^ “was built according to the best information obtainable.” 

1. The track is 35 feet wide at all points, permitting eight to 
twelve individual lanes. 

2. Each of the two straightaways is 250 yards long. The oval 
part of the track is 440 yards. 

3. It has “railroad” curves of 104 feet radius. Each curve and 



straightaway is approximately 110 yards. 

4. Catch basins are staggered on both sides of the track every 
35 feet, 3 feet from the curb. 

5. All six field events are laid out with permanent runways, pits, 
rings, and the like, in tire infield in such a way as to permit the 
holding of all field events simultaneously. Warm-up runways, 
pits, and rings, are located between the two straightaway legs. 

6. The broad-jump and pole-vault pits are approached by run¬ 
ways from two directions. 

7. The high-jump pit is in the center of an 80-foot circle. 

8. The javelin runway is built of cinders and is 75 feet by 25 
feet. 

9. The running track, field-event runways, circles, pits, and 
landing areas are 3 inches higher tlian the adjacent level of the field 
to provide drier conditions in wet weather. 

° General information regarding Michigan State College track furnished by 
Ralph H. Young, Director of Atlrleti'’!!, 
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10. The pole-vault landing pit has a false bottom of plank 2 feet 
below the ground level for extra “give.” 

11. Portland cement was mixed with the top dressing of cinders 
and clay for the field-event rings and runways, in order to provide 
for better wear. 

12. Portland cement was mixed with the top dressing for the shot- 
put landing area in order to provide a hard landing area so the 
competitors may be given the maximum credit for their efforts. 



Pale \^ult 
7bA.e-Off^ Box 



Discus T/n-ow 
Ci'rc/e 



figuhe 76, Track and Field Equipment. 


13. There are two separate rings for meet competition in both the 
discus and shot. 

14. The pole lane is used only for the distance events. The dash 
and hurdle races are held in the lanes farther away from the pole. 

15. The top dressing for the running track is a mixture of 2 parts 
of fine cinders to 1 part of black soil. The soil is a loam containing 
about 15 per cent organic matter. This type of soil has excellent 
resilient binding qualities and will not bake like clay. 
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16. The stands are placed 25 feet from tire toack at air angle to the 
straightaway. 

Figures 75 to 77 show diagrams and dimensions of a track, shot- 
put circle, shot-put stopboard, broad-jump take-off board, discus- 
throw circle, javelin scratch board, a pole-vault take-off box, and an 
L-type hurdle, with details. 

Tennis courts. Tennis courts with the greatest utility are made 
of concrete^ or asphalt. There is practically no upkeep cost to them. 



they may be used much more extensively than other types, and it is 
practically impossible to damage them. From an ideal playing 
standpoint the clay court is most desirable. Adequate drainage of 
clay courts is essential. The com't itself should slope at about a 
3-inch grade from the net to the back line. There should be a coarse 
gravel or stone base of approximately a foot in thickness, below 
which should be placed drainage the. Six to eight inches of heavy 
clay should be rolled on top of the base. If necessary, light sand 
may be sprinkled on the clay. A calcium chloride preparation im¬ 
proves playing conditions and preserves the clay. Figure 78 shows 
a diagram and dimensions of a tennis court. 


" The Portland Cement Association, Chicago, furnishes a complete pamphlet 
and drawings for the construction of concrete tennis courts free of charge. 
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Seeding and Maintenance of Athletic Fields 

Seeding of athletic fields and their care will depend upon the 
section of the country in which they are located. Soils also are an 
important factor in determining the procedure to be followed. It 
should be realized that more attention must be given an athletic 
field than to an ordinary lawn or campus because of the much 
harder usage it receives. In general, athletic fields must be continu¬ 
ally “built up” by the most approved methods. Wherever possible 
there should be separate practice and playing fields in order that the 
game field may be saved as much abuse as possible. As a general 
guide to those in charge of athletic fields. Tables 15 and 16, which 
give concise directions, are reprinted on pages 341 and 342. 

Outdoor Lighted Areas 

Despite improved Ugh ting facilities there still is considerable 
argument for and against outdoor athletic contests being held at 
night under lights. Many people feel that, generally, football and 
baseball games or track meets are better events if held in the day¬ 
time. In some situations, however, it has seemed necessary to hold 
these, contests at night. An increasing number of schools have 
become interested in the cost, construction, and possible uses of 
lighted fields as well as in the opinion of schoolmen whose teams 
have played under the lights. Recently the author conducted a 
survey of night football in a number of schools in Ohio, Pennsyl¬ 
vania, Kansas, and Michigan. A summary of the information ob¬ 
tained from a half dozen schools in each state is indicated in the fol¬ 
lowing paragraphs. 

The common construction practices followed in lighting fields 
are: (1) from 4 to 8 poles are used on each side of the field, with 
5 Or 6 being the most common number (towers are used in some 
instances); (2) poles run from 40 feet to 85 feet high, widi 60- to 
Y0-£oot poles used most; (3) the most recent practice seems to be 
that of using single lights in single reflectors, with several reflectors 
(6 to 12) on each pole: (4) the better lighted fields seem to have 
from 10-12 to 15-18 foot-candles on the playing field; (5) attention 
is given to lighting fences, entrances, exits, and spectator stands. 

Purposes other than football for which lighted fields were reported 
in use were; (1) commencements; (2) band concerts, festivals; (3) 
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Table 15 

ATHLETIC FIELD SEEDING DIIIECTIONS^ 


Sport 

Soil 

Drainage 

Grasses 

(Never any Clovers) 

Reseeding 

Football 

and 

Soccer 

Medium 

to 

light 

1% surface and un¬ 
derground 

Mixture of fescue, 
bluegrass and 
creeping beut 

February, 
March, or 
April 

Baseball 

Medium 

Lo 

heavy 

Pitcher’s box not over 
10 in. above bases 
provides surface 
drainage; under¬ 
ground, drainage 
usually needed. 

Infield good propor- 
Lioa of bent with 
fescue, bluegrass; 
outfield possibly 
without bent, to 
lower cost 

September, 

October 

General 

Play¬ 

grounds 

Medium 

tn 

heavy 

surface may be 
sufficient 

Mixture of fescue and 
bluegrass predomi¬ 
nating 

September, 
October, 
or early 
spring 

Lawn 

tennis 

Medium 

to 

light 

H% surface and un- 
dergrouud 

Same as for football 

September 

Polo 

Medium 

to 

heavy 

surface; under¬ 
ground with main 
line laid just out¬ 
side playing held on 
low .side of field 

Mostly fescue with 
bluegrass and bent 

September, 

October 

Bowling 

greens 

Medium 

to 

light 

Facilities for rapid un¬ 
derdrainage; cin¬ 
ders sand in ditches 

Creeping beut with 
fescue and bluegrass 

September, 

February, 

March 

Croquet 

Medium 

to 

light 

Good underground 

Fescue nnd bluegrass 
with bent 

September, 

February, 

March 


■* Heprinted from the manual ‘Campiia nnd Athletic Field,” 1032, page 02, by permissiou of O. Mi 
Scott & Sons Co., Maryaville, Ohio. 


blossom-week pageants; (4) softball games; (5) annual sports-day 
programs; (6) baseball games; (7) track meets; (8) winter skating; 
(9) physical education demonstrations; (10) boxing exhibitions; 
(11) soccer games; (12) school reviews; (13) church pageants; 
(14) May Day festivals; (15) Boy Scout pageants; (16) fraternal 
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Table 16 

ATHLETIC FIELD MAINTENANCE DIRECTIONS® 


Sport 

Rolling 

Mowing 

Fertilizing 

Special Treatment 

PooLball 

and 

Soccer 

Early spring; pos¬ 
sibly light tre ad- 
ing or rolling 
after each game 
to press roots in¬ 
to ground 

Long (13^ in.) 
except dur¬ 
ing season 

Early spring 
and possi¬ 
bly light 
summer ap¬ 
plications 

Replace loosened 
turf after each 
game 

Baseball 

Early spring 

Short during 
season, but 
let go into 
winter with 

S or 4 in. 

September or 
early spring 


'General 
play- 
grounds | 

Early spring 

Long—2 to 3 
in. 

September or 
early spring 


Xawn 

tennis 

Early spring, pos¬ 
sibly lightly 
during season 

Same as for 
baseball 

September 
and early 
spring 

If soil packs, 
spring dressing 
of powdered 
charcoal, 150 
lbs. to 1000 
square feet 

Polo 

Early spring 

Long 

September or 
March 

After play replace 
torn places. Fill 
bare spaces with 
topsoil and seed 

Bowling 

greens 

Early spring 

Same os for 
baseball 

September 
and early 
spring 

Charcoal as for 
tennis courts 

Croquet 

Early spring 

Same us for 
baseball 

Sep t emb c r 
and early 
spring 

Charcoal dressing 
in early spring 


® Ibid., page 63. 


festivals; (20) county fairs; (21) Halloween celebrations; (22) out¬ 
door motion pictures. 

The schools included in this survey were virtually unanimous in 
indicating that there was no difference in the number or severity of 
injuries received in night football as compared with the daytime 
game. 
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Some interesting comments concerning night games were received 
from schoolmen who sent in reports. A few of them are listed 
anonymously. 

We are satisfied that night foothall is not so good ns day football, but 
from a financial standpoint and public relation angle it really is a fine 
thing. Our town is really sbong for it and it presents a fine chance to 
keep the school before the public. 

We are quite enthusiastic about night football here. From a stand¬ 
point of spectators it is much superior to the daytime affair since more of 
the businessmen and more stable people of the community may attend 
without neglecting their business. 

Our student body, faculty, townspeople, and team are very enthusiastic 
about night football. Lights for night tennis were well received by our 
people last summer so we followed with night football. In not more than 
three years the increased profits will pay for the lights. 

Generally speaking, I would prefer by all means to play football in the 
daytime rather than at night. However, I believe we can say that the 
playing conditions at night are as good, or may even be better, than on 
a hot September or October afternoon. With the experience of two years 
of playing football I see no reason why such games, properly administered, 
can be any more injurious to high school boys than day games. Night 
football games also generally reduce practice periods to four days per 
week. This may have advantages as well as disadvantages as far as 
players are concerned. 

Night football, in my estimation, is one of the greatest forward steps 
made in tire past fifteen or twenty years. We used to play our games on 
Friday afternoon and it meant tliat our school work on Friday didn’t 
amount to very much. Now we have school the full five days a week. 
I am very much sold on night football. 

I was opposed to night football for many years because I attended 
several games and was uncomfortable all evening. (I have since bought 
a suit of long underwear.) I objected to our night trips. That is now 
past history. Last week about 2,000 of our townspeople accompanied 
our team to a neighboring town fifty miles distant and I was fearful of the 
discipline problem. There just wasn’t any. At home our crowds are 
well policed and are easier to handle under the lights than in the after¬ 
noon. Night football is much superior to day football as long as the 
weadier is favorable. Then, too, we schoolmen can attend some college 
games now. 

I am not enthusiastic over night football for the following reasons: (1) 
places scholastic athletics more and more on a commercial basis; (2) 
students do not receive the benefit of sunshine and fresh air. Usually 
the weather is cold, damp, and foggy in this locality at night. 
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I feel tliat night football should be abolished because the air is harder 
to breathe. Players are always playing on the ground which is wet and 
there are more colds among them. It has taken the glamor from the 
game and commercialized it to such an extent that many problems are 
arising that otherwise would be eliminated. 

. . . Our boys look forward to night games with a little extra en¬ 
thusiasm. . . . My personal attitude toward night football is that I 
would prefer to play on Saturday afternoons unless it came to a question 
of having to make more money in order to continue the sport. Under 
those conditions I would he perfectly willing to play our home games at 
night. My preference is slightly in favor of the daytime game. 

My impression over three years has been that night football offers a 
single advantage. It is possible for more adults to attend the games, 
and consequendy the receipts may be somewhat increased. On the other 
hand, I think several rather serious disadvantages attend night games: 
(1) adds to an already undesirably large number of night activities; (2) 
greater difficulty in controlling the student body at night games than at 
day games; (3) a serious automobile problem is presented. I know of no 
situation in which I have seen as wild and reckless driving as that follow¬ 
ing the few night football games I have attended. 

From our coach we have the following advantages and disadvantages 
in relation to night football: Advantages—larger crowds; less inter¬ 
ference with school work; boys like to play at night; coaches may see and 
scout other games. Disadvantages—^visiting team may be handicapped 
by lights; difficult for boys who wear glasses during day to adjust eyes to 
lights at night; visiting teams travel late at night and if a doctor is needed 
on return home it is difficult to get one; large high school crowds follow 
team and crowded cars present a real danger in relation to number of 
accidents which might occur. 

I like the game better in the daytime because of better light but have 
no serious objections to night games. I haven’t noticed any mistakes that 
could be attributed to poor light. Night games are a novelty to our boys 
and they get a kick out of them. There may be some objections to hav¬ 
ing the students following the team at night but we did not have any 
trouble, although about 150 of our students accompanied our team on a 
recent out-of-town game. We are very glad to play schools at night if 
they think it is to their advantage financially to do so. 

In 1945 Floyd Rowe, then Directing Supervisor, Bureau of Physical 
Welfare, Cleveland Board of Education, made a survey of reactions 
to night football by representative schoolmen he contacted. This 
survey summarizes the subject under four general headings, from 
which he makes several significant conclusions. 
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1. Have you had experience with night football? 

81% Yes—of those replying 

2. As an athletic event, what is your reaction to it in terms of: 

a. Size of crowd 
75% reported larger 
25% reported much larger 
One reports 500% increase 

b. Ease of handling crowd 
55%—no difference 
45%—slightly move difficult 

c. Conduct of pupils following games 
40% report more difficulties 
40% report same as for day games 
20% report “Noisy but not destructive” 

“We have no complaints” 

"Could be improved upon” 

Under Comments on Question 2 are the following; 

“Night high school football is a fine community activity” 

"The Baltimore Board of Education is building three more (two now in 
use) lighted athletic fields” 

“Would favor night games if receipts were the same as a public rela¬ 
tions proposition” 

3. Do you think night football is justified educationally? 

53%—Yes 

47%—No 
Comments: 

"No difference educationally” 

“Financial returns much greater. Can spend increased funds on other 
school activities” 

“Night football provides opportunity to stress importance of sportsman¬ 
ship and it has worked” 

“Night football is accepted as exploitation—which may be justifiable” 
“Tends to commercialize and professionalize the contest” 

4. If you have not had direct experience with night football, are you 
contemplating equipping fields for night football? 

30%—No 
70%—Yes 
If so, why? 

a. Desire of schools for financial return? 

50%—Yes 

30%—Partly 

20%—Incidental, but pleasing 

b. There is no evidence that night football is being promoted by the 
makers of lighting equipment. 

c. There are two educational values mentioned; 

(1) Same as day football, and 
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(2) Less interference with classes 

Conchsions: , j 4. 

On the whole, the questionnaire results simmer down to; 

1. Highly increased receipts i i r 11 ■ 

2. More difficult to control actions of spectators, particularly following 

^a^Sd community relations promoted, as parents can attend with 

4. Night football has not been promoted by sales pressure of manu- 

5. Educational values same as for day programs, plus the fact that 
night games interfere much less with the regular school program 

The following is an added thought not brought out directly by any of 
the replies. The duty of the schools is to educate for living and hfe. 
Does our responsibility for educating for proper behavioi- cease at sun¬ 
down or any other particular time? If it does not then night football is 
just another laboratory for the educator to use in the general educational 

MoTschools have night basketball as an accepted part of the program. 
Why not night football? 


Although the information in this investigation may not be all-in¬ 
clusive, it does show, among other facts, that increased revenue is a 
definite outcome of the night game in virtually every instance. If 
this factor is of sufficient importance to a school to overshadow other 
possible disadvantages, then games under the lights are justifiable. 
Apparently, new problems may be added and others eliminated. It 
is a matter of adjustment. Night contests not only in football but 
also in baseball, softball, track, tennis, hockey, and skating seem to 
he here to stay. Many schools have installed their lighting systems 
in cooperation with city recreation departments and consequently 
get much greater use of them at a considerable reduction in outlay. 
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Place in the Progham 

This chapter will concern itself witlr the place of intramural 
atliletics in our schools, consideration of some of tire objectives to 
be realized from the intramural program, and presentation of the 
major policies involved in it. Attempts will be made to point out 
suggestions to be kept in mind in the administration of intramurals 
in high schools. 

Intramural vs. interschool athletics. The word “intramural” 
means “within tire walls”; therefore, iirtramural athletics are athletic 
activities conducted widiin a school itself as contrasted with athletic 
contests played between two or more schools. There is no conflict 
between properly conducted programs of intramural and inter¬ 
scholastic athletics; in fact, they both are a part of the same program. 
Each group of activities should be complementary to tire other. 
Eadr has a place in dre school program; each may be defended 
educationally; and each offers opportunities not necessarily pos¬ 
sessed by the odrer. 

Intmmural activities form the basis of all athletics. All students 
should have the opportunity to compete regardless of their degree 
of skill, They have an iirherent right to play or to attain self-expres¬ 
sion drrough intramural games. As part of the physical education 
program of a school, intiamurals should receive the major attention 
of those in charge of the department. Primarily, intramural com¬ 
petition is for die contestants themselves. Of course, this purpose 
also is the major objective of interschool atirletic competition; yet 
there are school, student spectator, and community interests that 
must be given consideration as well. The intramural program 
should be set up so that the boys and girls themselves may play die 
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games in which they are interested individually. They also should 
have the opportunity to learn new games and, as a result of having 
learned them, to acquire new skills and new interests. 

Interschool athletics by their very nature are more selective than 
intramurals. This is not an indictment against the former if all the 
facts are kept in mind. Under no circumstances should a school 
consider that its interscholastic athletic program is a legitimate sub¬ 
stitute for intramural games. As stated previously, each serves 
difiEerent purposes and achieves different ends. Intramural adiletics 
may be likened to the general courses that must be taken because, by 
so doing, students lay the groundwork for other activities and inter¬ 
ests. So it is with intramurals. 

The intramural athletic program may be viewed in another way. 
When a student engages in intramural.s, which should be under the 
direction of the physical education department of a school, such 
participation may be likened to taking part in general courses such 
as music, debating, public speaking, and dramatics. Out of these 
general courses the more proficient students are selected to make up 
the bands, orchestras, and choruses of tlie school, as well as tire 
debaters, public speakers, and the actors in school plays. They aU 
have been grounded in general fundamentals through the course 
they have taken. Then, those who show greater skills than others 
or who possess greater aptitudes or natural abilities are selected for 
further training and often become their school’s representatives if 
competition in any of these activities is a part of the school program 
or poHcy. Ideally, that is the way the athletic program should work. 
The interscholastic athletic program should represent the training 
program for those individuals in a school who are most proficient in 
particular sports. It should be the outgrowth, not the antecedent, 
of the inti-amural program, which should have as its objective tlie 
teaching of many games whereby new skills are taught to all the boys 
and girls in a school. In both instances students will have had the 
chance to play, which is the most important consideration. 

To carry the analogy further, interscholastics very properly may 
be considered in the light of the elective courses allowed in the 
school’s curriculum. Certain students, very naturally, are more 
proficient in athletic activities than are other students. They should 
he allowed to continue their athletics by means of interschool com¬ 
petition. The entire athletic policy, therefore, very easily may be 
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in complete harmony with general objectives of the school program. 
Intramurals provide the opportunity for play experiences for all. 
Interscholastics allow for selection and concentration on compara¬ 
tively few students as far as instruction is concerned, but there are 
consequent benefits in interests, activities, and sportsmanship oppor¬ 
tunities which may be realized by the student body as a whole. 
The important thing in tlie school program policy is to he certain 
that one activity does not crowd out or overshadow the other. Each 
should have its proper degree of emphasis; the problem is to find and 
maintain it. In many instances there is no need to de-emphasize 
interscholastic athletics but rather to build up and give proper em¬ 
phasis, attention, and recognition to the intramural program. Make 
intramurals attractive and worth while and they will pay big divi¬ 
dends in interest on the part of the great mass of high school stu¬ 
dents who merely want a chance to play. 

Brammell points out that intramural and interscholastic athletics 
need not necessarily conflict.’- 

There is no necessity that intramural athletics be carried on in conjunc¬ 
tion with interscholastic athletics; neither is it true that both types of 
athletic activity cannot prosper within a single school. The purposes of 
each, however, are distinct, although they should both conti’ibute to the 
larger objective of pupil recreation and health. Intramural athletics are 
Organized specifically for the purpose of extending the opportunity—and 
the delight—of participation in sports to all pupils within tire school. 
Intramural athletics, rightly conceived, are directed for the benefit of the 
student body as such, impartially and completely. 

This view is a logical and defensible one to take because it may 
give the chief emphasis to the intramural program. That is as it 
should be if there is any conflict between the two because, when 
only one program is possible in a school, it should he the one which 
reaches tire greater number of students. In virtually all instances, 
however, it should he possible for both inbammrals and intersoholas- 
tics to be included in tire general program. 

World War II showed us conclusively that physical education and 
intramural programs in our high schools and colleges had failed 
miserably in teaching a variety of games and skills. True, we found 

^P. Roy Brammell, Intramural and Interj/cholastic Athletics^ U, S. Depart¬ 
ment of Interior Bulletin No. 17, Monograph No. 27 (1932), page 10. 
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many men who came into the armed forces who knew how to play, 
and could intelhgently watch, football, basketball, and baseball 
games. However, many more could watch than could play these 
games. As far as otlier athletic activities were concerned, even mass 
games of low organization were generally unknown. During periods 
of basic or recruit training in the armed forces marry opportunities 
were offered to men and women to engage in athletic competition, 
Those who had had intercollegiate or interscholastic competition 
usually did. But this number was small compared to tire number 
who did not play. Why? Because they did not know the games or 
failed to possess the elementary skills necessary to play them. It was 
indeed sad to see several hundred men at a training ceirter participat¬ 
ing in organized games and then to observe that there were several 
times this rrumber standing idly around because they did not know 
how to play. In most cases these meir aird women could have learned 
something about games and tlreh atteirdant skills if our school, 
college, and recreation programs had been organized and adminis¬ 
tered correctly and had included broad physical education and intr a¬ 
mural activities. As a result of intramurals it is possible to make 
more and better participants as well as better informed spectators. 

Genebal Intramural Objecotves 

As schoolmen came to realize that interscholastics did not achieve 
all the possible objectives in athletic competition, the development 
of intramurals began. This phase of the program also has been 
given great impetus as a result of the attention which it has received 
comparatively recently in our teacher-training institutions. Men 
and women graduating from them have been prepared for the 
handhng of intramurals and the establishment of necessary objec¬ 
tives. It is obvious that play for the masses will not be on so high 
a level of skills in intramurals as in interscholastics. The games to 
be included, therefore, should be selected in accordance with some 
of the following criteria:^ 

The activities should be easily learned, interesting to students and 
adapted to average facilities. They should not require elaborate equip¬ 
ment or prolonged conditioning. Team games as well as individual sports 
should be promoted and all should be physically wholesome. 

“ J. F. Williams and W, L. Hughes, Athletics in Education, page 109. Phila- 
delpliia: W. B. Saunders Company, 1931. 
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The intramural program must appeal to the student, and the 
opportunity to play must be tlie objective most obvious to him. 
Among other objectives usually advanced for inbamurals are the 
following: 

Health. The activity must be healthful in nature. The objective 
of any activity should be consistent witli the first of die cardinal 
principles of education and contribute to its realization. The same 
general principles regarding safety and sanitation should obtain for 
die inti-amural program as apply to interscholastic athletics. Since 
there should be many more students participating in inhamurals 
than in interscholastic athletics, die opportunity exists for teaching 
much more both in immediate and long-range health-education pro¬ 
grams. Insist on compliance with common-sense safety and sani¬ 
tation standards. (See Chapter 11, pages 271-325.) 

Leisure time and recreation. Physical activity should consume 
a part of one’s leisure time. The opportunity to participate in sports 
and games in school may open an avenue to a wise selection of use 
of leisure-time and recreation activities bodi during school days 
and afterward. 

Development of citizenship. In athletic games, interscholastic 
and intramural, life situations develop that may aid in helping stu¬ 
dents adjust themselves to the social order in which they live. The 
realization of a group spirit which results from team competition is 
a valuable experience to participants. It teaches responsibility as 
well as cooperation. Sportsmanship, fair play, ti'uthfulness, and 
courage are attributes of citizenship that may be realized from intra¬ 
mural competition. 

Social contacts. In both large and small schools, friendships are 
inevitable and invaluable. A broad friendship fist is desirable dur¬ 
ing the adolescent and preadult periods. Intiamurals offer an addi¬ 
tional opportunity for realization of this objective. Washke states 
this very weU.^ 

Participation in inti'amural athletic sports has socializing values which 
are not always fully recognized by school people. It is generally recog- 

“ Paul R. Washke, formerly Assistant Director of Intramural Sports, Uni¬ 
versity of Michigan, now Professor of Physical Education. University of Oregon. 
This quotation appeared in School of Education Bullstin^ University of Michi¬ 
gan, March, 1930, and was entitled "The Socializing Efiect of Intramural Ath¬ 
letics.” 
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nized that the "varsity” athlete develops a companionship v^ith his fellow 
teammates and perhaps with his opponents in rival schools, but the num¬ 
ber participating in the socializing experience is comparatively small. 
The intramural player, however, engages in many sports, participates in 
various contests, and establishes friendsliip witli a large number of fellow 
players and opponents in his own school. In intramural sports the estab¬ 
lishment of cordial social relations among opponents, officials, and the few 
interested spectators is practically inevitable. . . . 

Most school administrators would do well to make greater use of their 
play facilities for promoting intramural sports as an aid in attaining the 
social objectives in education. If people play together, they will doubt¬ 
less be better able to work and five together, in and out of school. 

Most of the recent criticism of adiletics is really not criticism of the 
athletic activities. It is aimed at the administrations which place a pre¬ 
mium on the determination to win. In intramural sports the urge to de¬ 
feat opponents is materially lessened, and the realized objectives become 
“sports for sports’ sake” and “athletics for all.” 

Development of interest and skills. Usually one enjoys doing 
best those things which he does well. Especially is this true in ath¬ 
letics and recreational activities. The intramural program gives a 
student the chance to discover and develop his skills. With these 
discoveries and developments there is bound to be a more perma¬ 
nent interest in many more activities than otherwise could be the 
case. 

Pleasure in playing. The inhamural program has little or prac¬ 
tically no value if there is not genuine pleasure in the competition it 
affords. Games and activities should be of varied types so that dif¬ 
ferent interests of students may be served. Make the program 
afford joyous participation. Special attention should be paid to the 
inclusion of as many individual sports as possible in the intramural 
program. This feature is important because it will give the student 
who is not especially team-minded an opportunity to participate. 
In this connection, it should be kept in mind that many of us have 
the time and chance to engage in activities or hobbies only when 
we are alone or with comparatively few others present. Most 
highly organized team games offer little chance for participation 
after high school or college. 

Academic standing. There is no definite proof of high correlation 
between athletic prowess and academic or scholastic standing. In 
fact, the opposite sometimes is claimed to be more obvious. Neither 
premise is entirely correct. It is safe to say, however, that whole¬ 
some, well-directed athletic activity is a contributing factor to good 
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health. It is also reasonable to presume that an alert body and 
mind will make for better academic work. Intramurals, therefore, 
can have a part in this general situation and at the same time be 
enjoyable experiences for participants. 

Integration with the physical education program. Intramurals 
should be a part of the physical education program. There should 
be definite correlation between the skills in physical education 
classes and in intramural games and contests. It is important, how¬ 
ever, that intramural athletics be elective, because the student 
should want to participate in the activity instead of being forced to 
do so. The physical educator’s problem is to make the intramural 
program one of such varied and interesting activities types that stu¬ 
dents are attracted to it because they want to play. In reahty, the 
learning may be incidental but the playing should he basic. 

Relation with the interschool athletic program. As stated previ¬ 
ously, the interschool program should be die outgrowth of the intra¬ 
mural program. When this is realized, each is a contributing factor 
to the success of die other. Inevitably, varsity players will be dis¬ 
covered through dieir intramural competition. Thus, varsity com¬ 
petition may be the goal of some who take part in intramural play, 
but it should not be the dominant one. 

Administration op Intramubax, Athtetics 

Some of the major problems involved in the administration of an 
Intramural athletic program are discussed briefly below. Naturally, 
the administrative details will vary according to die size and plan of 
organization of die school itself. They will be quite different in a 
school of a hundred students or less from those in a school with 
several hundred to a few thousand. Further, available facilities and 
faculty personnel will be most important factors. 

Responsibility. Preferably, whoever is in charge of the intra¬ 
mural program should not have the major responsibility of coaching 
and interscholastic team. In a small school in which this policy may 
not be feasible, the faculty member in charge should be impressed 
with the fact that the intramural program is of equal importance 
with the interscholastic competition. The purpose in recommend¬ 
ing that the person In charge of intramiuals not be a major inter¬ 
scholastic coach is to ensure that inters cholastic interests will not 
overshadow intramurals. It is advisable to have an intramural ath¬ 
letic council in a school, with a substantial number of its member- 
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ship composed of students. The principal and the director of intra¬ 
mural athletics should be permanent council members, with one or 
two additional faculty members who serve for annual or staggered 
two-year terms. The intiamural director should be the executive 
in active charge of the progiam. He should be a member of the 
physical education staff, if possible, and be aided by faculty and 
student manager assistants. 

Organization. Units of organization will vary with individual 
schools. Class, homeroom, gymnasium class squads, clubs, color 
groups, study groups, and the hke, are possible units to serve as a 
basis for competition. Wherever possible, competition should be 
based on other than class teams, to ensm-e greater equity in com¬ 
petition. Often it is desirable to select teams using a coefficient 
involving an age, weight, height, or grade combination, or some 
one of them. Equal strength of teams is almost essential to the 
success of intramurals just as it is in other types of competition. As 
far as possible the inbamuval program should be a part of the school- 
day program. Many times an activity period during the day can be 
utilized for the playing of intramural contests. Noon-hour periods 
may be used for the less strenuous activities, and in some cases the 
school day may be lengthened by the addition of an extra class 
period. Evening, Saturday, and late-afternoon periods usually are 
not satisfactory. 

Program of activities. Following are lists of seasonal activities 
from which selections may be made: 


Senioh High School Boys 



Fall 


Archery 

Cross-country 

Football 

Football field meet 

Golf 

Horseshoes 
Playground ball 
Soccer 

Speedball 

Swimming 

Tennis 

Touch football 
Volleyball 


Winter 


Badminton 

Basketball 

Bowling 

Boxing 

Fowl shooting 
Gymnastics 

Handball 

Ice hockey 
Ping-pong 

Relay carnivals 
Shuinehoard 

Skating 

Skiing 
Swimming 
Track activities 
Twenty-one 
Water polo 
Wrestling 
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Spring 


Aicliery 

Horseshoes 

Tennis 

Baseball 

Softball 

Track activities 

Golf 

Swimming 

Volleyball 


Senior High School Gibls 

Pall 

Archery 

Handball 

Speedball 

Deck tennis 

Horseshoes or quoits 

Swimming 

Fieldball 

Newcomb 

Tennis 

Field hockey 

Softball 

VoUeybaU 

Golf 

Soccer 

Winter 

Archery 

Fencing 

Shuffleboard 

Badminton 

Foul shooting 

Skating 

Basketball 

Handball 

Skiing 

Bowling 

Ping-pong 

Stunts 

Deck tennis 

Quoits 

Spring 

Swimming 

Twenty-one 

Archery 

Handball 

Sixty-yard dash 

Deck tennis 

Horseshoes or quoits 

Soccer 

Fieldball 

Hurdles, 17 to 24 in. 

Speedball 

Field hockey 

Newcomb 

Swimming 

Golf 

Softball 

Tennis 

Volleyball 


JuNion High School Boys 

Fall 

Archery 

Softball 

Swimming 

Golf 

Soccer 

Tennis 

Horseshoes 

Speedball 

Winter 

Touch football 
Volleyball 

Basketball 

Handball 

Skating 

Boxing 

Ice hockey 

Swimming 

Foul shooting 

Ping-pong 

Twenty-one 

Gymnastics 

Shuffleboard 

Wrestling 
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Archery 

Fieldball 

Golf 

Hit-pin ball 

Spring 

Horseshoes or quoits 
Newcomb 

Softball 

Swimming 

Tennis 

Track activities 
Volleyball 


Junior High Schooi. Gums 


Fall 


Archery 

Fieldball 

Golf 

Hit-pin bail 

Horseshoes or quoits 
Kickball 

Kick-pin ban 

Newcomb 

Paddle tennis 
Schlagball 

Swimming 

Tennis 

Volleyball 


Winter 


Archery 

Basketball 

Foul shooting 
Newcomb 

Ping-pong 

Quoits 

Shuffleboard 

Skating 

Skiing 

Swimming 

Twenty-one 

Volleyball 

Ar’ohery 
Fieldball 
Fifty-yard dash 
Golf 

Hit-pin ball 

Spring 

Florsesboes or quoits 
Kickball 

Kick-pin ball 

Newcomb 

Paddle tennis 

Schlagball 

Swimming 

Tennis 

Volleyball 

Eligibility. 

In general, there should be as 

few as possible, and 


preferably no, eligibility regulations in effect for participation in 
intramural atliletic activities. The only exceptions might be those 
pertaining to violations of discipline rules of the school and the re¬ 
quirement tliat all contestants must have successfully passed physi¬ 
cal examinations. In no sense of the word should rules of scholastic 
eligibility, as they apply to interschool games, be effective for intra¬ 
murals. Such a policy would defeat fhe aim of having as nearly 
100 per cent participation as possible. Individuals who are varsity- 
letter winners in one sport should not be allowed to compete in in¬ 
tramurals in that activity unless their participation does not prevent 
any other high school student from taking part in that sport. At 
the same time, intramural competition should be equitable. 

Awards. It does not seem necessary or desirable that individual 
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awards be given for intramural competition. In inti-amurals the 
competition should be for the pleasure of playing, not for an award, 
be it of little or considerable intrinsic value. It is suggested that 
for individual or team competition points be allowed which might 
lead to the awarding of an individual school letter or a unit trophy, 
provided that a sufficient number of points are earned. This incen¬ 
tive should result in a wider range of activities on the part of indi¬ 
viduals or units. 

Intramural competition. Most intramural competition is ar¬ 
ranged so that round-rohin schedules may be played. These allow 
for a maximum amount of competition. In such cases, generally, it 
is desirable to set up leagues of not more than eight teams each, be¬ 
cause with more teams than this number, competition is likely to be 
quite drawn out with consequent loss of interest. If additional com¬ 
petition is necessary, another round may he played, and so on in 
order to provide as much competition as is desirable. With a large 
number of teams it usually works out well to arrange for play-offs 
between league winners, and often runners-up are included in the 
post-league competition. Table 17 is a schedule for round-robin 
competition for teams up to and including eight in number. 

Another type of competition is single or straight elimination. In 
this scheme of play the number of byes must be known before com¬ 
petition starts, in order that all of them may occur in the first round. 
Entries first should be numbered. The bracket must be ananged 
for 4, 8, 16, and so on in geometric progression, the byes being ar¬ 
ranged to fill out the bracket to the next greater number in the 
progression. To illustrate, suppose there Were 11 entries. The 
bracket would be for 16 teams, the next greater member in the 
progression above 11. There will be 5 byes, 2 at the top and 3 at 
the bottom of the bracket. If the number of byes is even, there is 
an equal number of them at the top and bottom of the bracket. If 
not, the extra bye is placed at the bottom. An illustrative 11-team 
single elimination bracket is shown in Table 18 (page 359). 

A double-elimination or double-^Tcnockout” schedule is seldom 
used unless the number of teams or individuals is small, usually 
eight or less. This arrangement provides a maximum amount of 
tournament play because two defeats are necessary before a team is 
eliminated. With an eight-team entry the schedule as included in 
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Table 17 

ROUND-ROBIN SCHEDULE 



3 Teams 

4 Teams 

6 Teams 

6 Teams 

7 Teams 

8 Teams 

First-date 

games 

1 pl.i,ys 2 

3 bye 

1 plays 2 

3 “ 4 

1 plays 2 

3 “ 4 

S bye 

1 plays 2 

3 ‘‘ 4 

5 “ ti 

1 plays 2 

3 “ 4 

5 “ Q 

7 bye 

1 plays 2 

3 “ 4 

5 “ C 

7 “ 8 

Second-date 

games 

1 plays 3 

2 bye 

1 plays 3 

3 “ 4 

1 plays 3 

4 “ 5 

2 bye 

1 plays 3 

2 “ S 

4 “ G 

1 plays 3 

2 “■ 5 

4 “ 7 

G bye 

1 plays 3 

2 “ 4 

5 “ 7 

G “ 8 

Third-date 

games 

a plays 3 

1 bye 

1 plays 4 

2 ** 3 

1 plays i 

2 “ 5 

3 bye 

1 plays 4 

2 “ G 

3 “ 6 

1 plays 4 

2 “ C 

3 “ 7 

6 bye 

1 plays 4 

2 “ 3 

5 “ 8 

G 7 

Fourth-date 

games 



1 plays 5 

2 " 3 

4 bye 

1 plays S 1 

2 “ 4 

3 “ 6 

1 plays 5 

2 “ 7 1 

3 6 

4 bye 

1 plays 5 

2 “ 8 

3 “ 7 

4 " 0 

Fifth-date 

games 



2 plays 4 

3 “ 5 

1 bye 

1 plays G 

2 “ 3 

4 “ 5 

1 plays G 

2 " 4 

5 '■ 7 

3 bye 

1 plays 0 

2 “ 

3 “ 8 

4 " 7 

Sixth-date 

games 





1 plays 7 

3 “ 5 

4**6 

2 bye 

1 plays 7 

2 “ C 

3 “ 5 

4 “ 8 

Seventh-date 

games 





2 plays 3 
4 “ 5 

6 “ 7 

1 bye 

1 plays 8 

2 " 7 

3 6 

4 “ 5 


Table 19 is operative. If there are only seven teams there is a bye 
in game 4, and this bye is carried into game 6 or 8. If there are 
only six teams, byes obtain in games 1 and 4 and then are carried 
into games 5, 6, 7, and 8. Teams should be given letters A to H. 
Draw them from the hat and follow the schedule listed in the table. 
This procedure will bring the two winners into the finals, all losers 
having been defeated twice. 
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In addition to the types of competition discussed here there are 
the ladder and pyramid tournaments as well as consolation series of 
eliminations. Ladder and pyramid tournaments work better with 


First 

round 

1. Bye ) 

2. A ) 

3. Bye ) 

4. K ) 

5. B ) 

6. J ) 

7. D ) 

8. H ) 

9. E ) 

10. C ) 

11. Bye ) 

12. F ) 

13. Bye ) 

14. I ) 

15. Bye ) 
10. G ) 


Table 18 

SINGLE-ELIMINATION BRACKET 

Second Third Fourth Championship 

round round round 


A 



individual competition (see Figures 79 and 80 on page 360). A 
player challenges one directly above him on the ladder after draw¬ 
ings have been made. In order to advance, a player must defeat 
the one above him, in which case their names change places on the 

Table 19 

DOUBLE ELIMINATION SCHEDULE (8 TEAMS) 

Game 1—A plays B Game Z —C plays D 



3—E “ 

F 





4—G “ H 

“ 

5—Loser 

game 

1 plays loser 

game 

2 


G— “ 

ft 

3 


** 

“ 

4 


7—Winner 


1 


winner 


2 


8— “ 

If 

3 



** 

4 


9— ** 

i« 

5 


loser 

** 

7 


10—Loser 


3 


winner 

** 

6 


11—^Winner 

<1 

7 


** 

** 

8 


12— 

(( 

9 


** 

** 

10 


13— 


11 




12 (winner is champion; 
loser is runner-up) 


14—^Loser 

game 

11 plays 

loser 

game 

12 (winner wins 3rd place 
loser wins 4th place) 
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ladder. In a pyramid tournament a player may challenge anyone 
in the same horizontal row with his name. The successful one in 
the match may chaUenge anyone in the row above him. Almost 
unlimited competition is provided in the ladder and pyramid ar¬ 
rangements—sometimes so mudi that interest is lost because of 
inability to conclude. A consolation tournament simply is matching 
first-round losers in a straight or single-elimination bracket; ^en a 
procedure identical wifli that shown in Table 18 is followed. 


Suggested Intrajviubal Policies and PBAcncES 

As a check hst for the conduct of the Intramural athletic program, 
the following suggested poUcies and practices are included. It may 



FIGURE 79. Ladder 
Tournament. 



FIGURE 80. Pyramid Tour¬ 
nament. 


not be possible to realize them in all schools or under afi circum¬ 
stances, but at least they may provoke drought or provide policy 

stimulation. . c ^ 1 . 

1. The intramural program should be an integral part of the 

physical education program. 

2. There should be a director of intramural adiletics whose chief 
interest is die development and administration of diese activities. 

3. The intramural program should be dignified by its regularity, 
completeness of schedules, and definiteness of policy. 

4. An intramural adiletic council should exist in the school. 
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5. The cost of intraniural athletic supplies should be met by the 
board of education. 

6. The local school paper should give an appropriate amount of 
space to intramural activities. 

7. Constant emphasis should be placed on the parity of intra¬ 
mural and interscholastic activities. 

8. Keep the school-patron public informed concerning the scope, 
size, and objectives of the intramural program. 

9. No matter how small the school, there is a place for intramural 
athletic competition in it. 

10. Combine the intramural and physical education activities as 
far as possible but maintain intramurals on an elective or voluntary 
basis. 

11. Use tlie intramural program as a method of fixing health, 
safety, and sanitation habits in the lives of participants, 

12. Broaden the program to include individual activities as well 
as team sports. 



Chapter 14 


athletics for girls 


General CBmcisM 

Co„side,a«o„ o. U,e S- 

duioission '”'““"^“J^/j^ided diaerenoes of opinion as lo the 
letic program. Th athletic program for girls 

place, if any, w schools The greatest amount of 

ZddWo'gX:—^ fte sUr high idtools 
interschool competition i g nature. The objections 

of the country P'fleveMVtoi' 

most frequently heard ate laveM agmn^ 

present progi-amis conducted «the. to a^ ,he%,oblem of 

letic competition between girls. In aiscussmg ^ 
athletics to girls and the digetences in opinion regarding it, Wi- 
Cs and BrowneU make the lollounng comraentd 

Widespread digerenoes of opfmonesi^^^^^^^^ 

ganization found in the avemge ®y competition for girls should 

extreme we find a group to win” 

be resPicted to parPcipaUon in soci gr 
element largely removed, Be^een Aje 

many variation^ conPol over such functions; teams 

“tTw p "r" 

Jsch.ol team, and 

other problems of similar nature. 
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No condemnation of competition for girls is intended here, but 
definite objection will be taken to some present practices. Views 
of leaders in the field of physical education and women’s athletics 
will be presented in order to show trends in tliought. Suggested 
substitutes for present objectionable practices also will be presented. 

Viewpoints of Leaders and Obcanizations 

It seems wise to turn to women’s organizations themselves for the 
best thought on the problem of athletic competition for women and 
girls. This policy has been followed by the author in an attempt to 
present an unprejudiced viewpoint on this somewhat controversial 
subject. 

An athletic platform. The Women’s Division, National Amateur 
Athletic Federation of America, was one of the early organizations 
representing a great many girls and women, many of whom are 
beyond high school age. About 1938, however, several state high 
school athletic associations became members of this now defunct 
organization and endorsed its general objectives to promote: 

Athletic activities for all girls and women, suited to the individual’s age 
and capacities; 

The individual enjoyment of sport and the development of sportsman¬ 
ship and character rather than competitive athletics which stresses the 
enjoyment of spectators or the athletic reputation or gate receipts of 
institutions or communities; 

Publicity and awards which emphasize the sport and its values rather 
than competitors; 

The use of medical examinations, “follow-up” and supervision as the 
basis for participation in athletic activities and the training and em¬ 
ployment of women leaders qualified to assume responsibility for the 
physical education and recreation of girls and women. 

The purpose of mentioning and quoting the Women’s Division is 
to present the attitude of this early national organization itself re¬ 
garding competition in athletics by girls and women. From allu¬ 
sions in the preceding resolution it is apparent that this organization 
recognized that there had been attendant evils in previous types of 
girls’ athletics. Against these it took its stand. The Women’s 
Division went further and published its specific aims.^ 

Play for Girls (pamphlet). New York: Women’s Division, National Ama¬ 
teur Athletic Federation. This platform was adopted at Detroit, April, 1931. 
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Oun Platfokm; 

t%1XtTmphas!°e&e making an/breaking of records and Ae winning 
o7cliaCions&ps for the enjoyment of spectators or for the athletrc repu- 

PromXTntoe^accom|lishment that have 

Promftfeduca'ttnal publicity that places the emphasis upon sport 

and its values rather than upon the competitors. 

5 Promote the use of suitable costumes for athletrc activities. 

6. Promote the provision of sanitary and adequate environment and 

Promot^die IpPtonment of adequate time allotrnent for a 
nhvsical education pro^-am such as shall meet the needs of the various 
age groups for growth, development and the maintenance of physical 

^‘"s'promote the hainiiig and employment of women administaatois, 

SoffloS. I. .»™. fUl ta ft. 

nhvsical education and recreation of girls and women. t 

^ ^9 Protect the health of girls and women through the promotion of 
medical Laminations and midical “follow-up" as a basis te 
tion in athletic competition, and of a system of supervision that shall as- 
^me a reasonable aSd sane attitude toward participation in activities at 

irofs.ES'iS"?rg8,. ..d ft. d.«g» 

attendant upon competition that involves ti-avel, and from their com- 
““rS-oLTte^&LjnLrVlLd^^^^^ for the conduct of 

athletic|ra^^games foi^g rules of all sports to the end that 

they may be changed to meet the specific needs of girls and women. 

In order that there might be no misunderstanding regarding what 
was meant by the word “competition,” it was clarified by Agnes 
Wayman, then chairman of the Executive Committee of the 
Women’s Division.^ 

The Women’s Division believes wholeheartedly in competition. It 
helices fiiat competition is the very soul of athletics, of sports and of 

“Agnes R. Wayman, Competition, New York: Womens Division, National 
Amateur Athletic Federation, July, 1932. 
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games, and that without it they could not exist. What it disapproves 
of is the intense highly specialized type of competition such as generally 
prevails when we have programs of interschool and intergroup competi¬ 
tion, open track meets, open swimming meets and certain types of tourna¬ 
ments with important championships at stake. The danger in connection 
with tlrese events lies not so much in the competition itself as in the erh- 
phasis which is placed upon winning and which makes that the paramount 
issue. The danger further lies, not alone in the competition at the actual 
time of the game or meet, but in the whole process which produces the 
few experts who hattle for supremacy. The same opportunities for over¬ 
emphasis on winning might exist in an intramural program, but are not 
so likely, as the stakes are not so large. Too often the few have been 
developed at tire expense of the many as well as at their own expense. 

The Women’s Division has two big missions: 

First to encourage the promotion of sports and games for all girls and 
women. 

Second to establish such ideals and principles in connection with sports 
and games as will make it certain that those sports and games are being 
wisely chosen, wisely promoted, and wisely supervised. 

It wishes to enooui-age a nation-wide opportunity for competition for 
girls with the emphasis upon participation rather tlran upon competition. 
It looks toward the development of play among girls and women on a 
nation-wide basis. It does not feel that for the school girl or the college 
girl, or for girls of hke age, the intense, intercompetitive system is produc¬ 
tive of better girls or better women. This does not by any means mean 
that it disapproves of two schools or colleges or communities meeting 
occasionally in friendly rivahy providing the girls and the activity have 
been properly safeguarded. But this should be the exception, not the 
rule, with emphasis upon the social side and not upon the championship. 

Iir furthering its ideals and principles, it offers the “Play Day” as now 
being worked out and experimented with all over the United States, as tire 
type of event in which several schools or colleges or clubs or organizations 
living within commuting distance might meet on a friendly basis for Play, 
with emphasis upon Play with us not against us. Such an affair might 
include land and water sports, and both less highly and highly organized 
games and sports. “A Game for Every Girl and Every Girl in a Game” 
would place the emphasis where it belongs, less upon winning and more 
upon participation; less upon ‘heating someone” and more upon achieve¬ 
ment. 


Standards for organization of competitive activities. One of the 
most comprehensive publications concerning standards in athletics 
for girls has been prepared by the committee on standards of the 
National Section on Women’s Athletics of the American Association 
for Health, Physical Education and Recreation. This committee 
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has prepared a complete pamphlet on Standards in Athletics for 
Girls and Women,and from it an adaptation has been made, en¬ 
titled “Desirable Practices in Athletics for Girls and Women.”® 
These practices, quoted verbatim below, have been the basis for 
statements prepared by many state physical education and athletic 
associations concerning their policies in connection with interscho¬ 
lastic athletics for girls. As will be noted from the recommenda¬ 
tions of the National Section on Women s Athletics of this organiza¬ 
tion suggestions are made concerning standards, leadership, health, 
sports seasons and practice periods, types of competition, general 
policies, publicity, and education of spectators. 


We believe that, for the welfare of die girls and women who participate 
in sports, certain practices should be followed. We therefore present the 
followine suffsestions for your guidance in conducting athletic programs. 

Standards in athletic activities should be based upon the 

1. Atretic activities for girls and women should be taught, coached, 

.and officiated by qualified women. , , n , . i 

2. Each girl who is physically able to do so sliould be given a chance 
to participate in a variety of activities, botli team and individual, and an 
opportunity to be a member of a team in those sports for which teams are 
organized. 

3. Recognition should be given to every opportunity to secure accepta¬ 
ble results in all situations in wlrich competition is carried on. 

4. The results of competition should be judged in terms of benefits to 
the participants ratlier than by the winning of championships, or the 
.athletic or commercial advantage to schools or organizations. 

Leadership: Administrators, teachers or coaches, and players should be 
primarily concerned with the outcome of the program. 

1. The administrator is directly responsible for: 

a. Selecting qualified women to direct the program. 

b. Providing facilities, equipment, and finances necessary to carry on 

the program. , 

c. Providing equal use of facilities and equipment for boys and girls. 

d. Providing health safeguards. . , , . i 

e. Guiding publicity to emphasize the educational and recreational 

values of the program. 


^Standards in Athletics -for Girls and Women, National Section on Women's 
Athletics, American Association for Health, Physical Education and Recreation, 

Washington, D. C. 1937. , „ , . c- i 

“ Reprinted from The Journal of Health and Physical Education, September, 

1941, Vol. XII, No. 7. 
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2. The teacher or coach is responsible for; 

a. Encouraging skillful play for full enjoyment of the game. 

b. Emphasizing the importance of trying to win fairly rather than 
“winning at any cost.” 

c. Establishing the attitude that defeat is not humiliating. 

d. Carrying out the practice and establishing the concept of treating 
the opposing team with courtesy. 

e. Emphasizing the importance of health and periodic examiirations. 

3. The player is responsible for her own conduct as shown through; 

a. Intelligent health practices. 

h. Courtesy, fair play, and good sportsmanship. 

c. Quahty of leadership within her own group. 

d. Emotional control in all game situations, 

e. Playing to the best of her ability. 

Health: Careful supervision of die health of all players must be pro¬ 
vided. 

1. Require an examination by a qualified physician at the beginning of 
each year of participation. 

2. Require a written statement of approval for playing, by a qualified 
physician, following the serious illness of a player. 

3. Prevent those girls from playing who should not play during their 
mensti'ual periods, and remove from the game players who suffer injuries 
or show signs of fatigue or undue emotional strain. 

4. Make every effort to teach players to relax during the game and in 
rest periods. 

5. Provide a healthful, safe, and sanitaiy environment for the conduct 
of athletic activities. 

Sport Seasons and Practice Periods: 

1. Plan a limited season for each sport so that a varied program may be 
offered during the year. 

2. Offer more than one sport in each season whenever possible, and 
include individual, dual, and team sports and games. 

3. Conduct practices for each sport over a period of time sufficient to 
meet the demands of the particular sport before formal competition 
begins. 

a. Schedule not less than two practice periods a week of not more than 
one hour each day. 

b. Schedule practice periods during the daytime hours for girls of high 
school age. 

Types of Competition: The type of competition selected should be 
judged in terms of desirable outcomes, rather than by the method of 
organization. 

1. Intramural (Intraschool)—Competition between teams made up 
within the school, recreational group, club or organization. Team di¬ 
visions should be formed from the natural units within the group, such as: 
classes, homerooms, sororities, dormitories, business girls, married women, 
and other units. 
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LmTCtition which have proved successful are; 

a X Days-A type of orgairization particularly suited to girls of 

elemental-y and liigli school age. Teams made up of representataves from 
Sral E -oups are designated by names, colors, or other means, and play 
Serein a^ariety of games and spori.s. Playday organization may be 

recreation e?nSs,Ynrsti-ial teams, and Amilar groups. One or more 
snoi tfiiiy be included in the program. There is usually more han one 
tLm repmsenting each organization participating in this foim of compe- 

*“°"Telegraphic Meets-Tcams compete against each other by means 
of establishing records against time, or for score, while performing in then 
?wn locations® Such reLrds are sent to a central committee for compari¬ 
son and each item is then ranked according to lecoided peifoimance. 
Archery, pistol and rifle, swimming events, and bowling aie activities 

ScLTt'S members that drey play 

A^sch^rS tiiat’^iwe will be no more than 

one highly cLpetitive game a week for any one team or girl m any one 

AUow no player to participate in more dian one full-lengdi game 
or rJatA in a vigiiro'^is actiW. «s equivalent, in one day of organized 

""Tpro^de a program of competition for girls that is separate from 
that arranged for boys (eliminating such events as double-headei 
exceji in®diose actWities in which boys and girls are encouraged to 

^^%^°Discoirage™uy^giid from practicing with, or playing on a team for 
more than one group while competing in that sport during the same sport 

season.^^o^^^^te social events in connection witli playdays, sport days, and 

all and service available for immediate use 

“St |™..l to gl* -t Ugtychool .ge 10 

play on teams engaging in competition of any type with other groups. 

9. Provide safe transportation. i . 

a. Use only bonded carriers or provide for individual . 

b. Assign only the number of passengers to a carrier oi cai that is 

allowed by legal capacity. 

c. Provide responsible chaperones for each carrier or car. 
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10. Make financial provision for adequate medical supervision, good 
equipment, qualified, women officials, and similar needs. 

11. Eliminate expensive awards. 

12. Educate players concerning appropriate sport costumes. 

13. Limit all extramural competition to a small geographical area. 

Publicity: Good publicity should have as its aim the promotion of a 

better understanding on the part of the general public of the irurposes, 
standards, and outcomes of the athletic program. 

1. Sbess the whole program rather than one activity; give each activity 
desirable and interesting publicity during its season. 

2. Emphasize the achievement of the whole group rather than that of 
individuals. 

3. Emphasize the recreational values of athletics rather than the 
winning of championships. 

4. Cooperate with news reporters by giving and interpreting news that 
will educate the public toward an appi-eciation of the most desirable type 
of program for girls in athletic activities. 

Education of Spectators: Educate spectators toward an appreciation of 
the game and its skills. 

1. Arrange prc-scason demonstration games. Explain fouls, current 
rule changes, and team plays. 

2. Use various forms of publicity to establish interest and an under¬ 
standing of the program. 

3. Encourage recognition of skillful play by members of either team. 

Guideposts to an athletic program. To continue the presentation 
of national viewpoints regarding athletic competition for women 
and girls, the attitude of the Department of School Health and 
Physical Education of the National Education Association is in¬ 
cluded. It sets up a number of factors that should be considered 
in the establishment of a girls’ athletic program which sometimes 
are overlooked. The suggestions apply equally to the physical edu¬ 
cation, intramural, or any other type of girls’ athletics in which a 
school might engage. 

Guide Posts to an Athletic Program Which 
Promotes Physical, Mental and Social Growth” 

Every girl finds something in the program which gives her an oppor¬ 
tunity to play an active and satisfying part. 

All competitors show a keen enjoyment when they participate. 

The games are not planned and carried on for: 

° Department of School Health and Physical Education, National Association, 
Athletics for Girls (bulletin), page 11, 1933. 
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The enjoyment of spectators. 

The reputation of the school. 

Gate leceipts. 

The games are planned and carried on for the benefit of the individual 
girl. For her: 

Physical development. 

Mental stimulus. 

Enjoyment in action. 

Development of sportsmanship. 

Awards of no intrinsic value, such as ribbons or certificates instead of 
valuable rewards, such as medals, pins, sweaters, and so forth, are given. 

Publicity emphasizes the sport and its value, rather than the com¬ 
petitors and the school. If photographs are used, they include the whole 
team rather than a star performer. 

Environment and facilities are sanitary and adequate, tliat is, clean, 
hght and sunny, free from dust, room to play the game according to the 
rules, room for enough games to take care of all children. 

An adequate time allotment which takes into account the necessity 
for shower and change of clothing is made. 

Women are employed who not only understand the games and are 
able to play well themselves, but who arc leaders and educators able to 
take full responsibility for organizing, teaching and supervising the ac¬ 
tivities. 

Each girl should have a health examination and follow-up; the ex¬ 
amination should include heart, lungs, urinalysis, feet, eyes, menstrual 
function, teeth, skin, throat and weight. It should be given by a licensed 
physician, preferably a woman. If a girl is found to have some abnor¬ 
mal condition, tire character and amount of exercise should be adjusted. 
If players show signs of over-fatigue or if they lose weight continuously, 
drey should be excused from the program until the family or school 
physician has been consulted. All students returning to school after an 
illness, should secure permission from a physician before taking part in 
athletic activities. 

A reasonable attitude is shown toward participation during times of 
temporary physical unfitnos.s. No blanket ruling is sane. It is a safe 
precaution for a girl to keep out of vigorous athletic sports during men¬ 
struation. She is better, however, for some exercise, particularly out- 
of-doors, unless her condition is abnormal. 

An interest is aroused in the games among the home school teams by 
means of a well organized intramural program. 

Girls’ Rules are used In all games having two sets of rules. 

Physiological considerations. Hie comment regarding athletics 
for girls thus far has been general and has included numerous rea¬ 
sons why their athletic activities should be carefully supervised and 
directed. Mention has been made of physiological differences be- 
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tween boys and girls which must be considered in participation by 
the latter in an athletic program. There is nothing inherently 
wrong in competition. The problem is to so arrange the competi¬ 
tion that it is beneficial to all concerned. In adopting a competitive 
program the general physical make-up of participants is an impor¬ 
tant factor. Boys of certain physical types play football, other dis¬ 
tinct physical groups are sprinters or distance men, or they enter 
weight events. To a greater extent, activities should be adapted 
to girls because differences in their anatomical and physiological 
make-ups are greater than those in boys. It is thus more difficult 
for them to choose sports on the basis of superficial or natural selec¬ 
tion. Miles points this out.'^ 

1. The construction of the female pelvis is shallow, broad, loosely 
hung and not suited to pushing, lifting and so forth. 

2. The female must, because of her reproductive functions, expect to 
be physiologically different from the male and more restricted. 

3. While women of today engage in business and professional life and 
marry later, tliey still marry, keep house and have children and will prob¬ 
ably continue to in spite of economic stress and scientific inventions. 
Competitive athletics foster a kind of biusqueness and keenness which Is 
not agreeable to the male of the species when carried into the home. It 
does not contribute to a woman’s preparation for better, happier, living. 

4. The strongest argument in favor of interschool and intercommu¬ 
nity competition for girls and women is advanced by men seeking to 
commercialize women’s athletics. The opportunities for socialized par¬ 
ticipation so strongly emphasized by these promoters can be more fully, 
soundly and agreeably presented in a play day or sports day. 

5. When any team is coached for outside competition, the instruc¬ 
tional eSorts and money are invariably devoted to the few skilled ath- 

, letes who compose the squad. True recreation according to demo¬ 
cratic principles of government requires a more equal distribution of 
opportunity. 

6. Girls and women should play for the fun alone and should have 
activities provided for all. 

Girls’ athletics platform of the Society of State Directors of Physi¬ 
cal and Health Education. As indicated previously, this organiza¬ 
tion is composed of the men and women who are responsible for 
administration of state programs of physical and health education 

’ Caswell M. Miles, Play and Recreation for Children and Adults, page 104. 
Physical Education and Recreation Bulletin, Book VI, The University of the 
State of New York, Albany, 1936. 
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in approximately twenty-five states. In numerous instances the 
handling of state recreation and safety programs also conies within 
their scope of duties. Various resolutions concerning girls athletic 
problems, as diey have come from practical experience, have been 
adopted Those included below are significant because they con¬ 
cern themselves with actual school and policy situations. 


Platfobiwi on Girls Athletics® 

(Society of State Directors of Physical and Health Education) 

1 The Society of State Directors looks with favor on steps being 
taken in various states at the present tiine toward the protection of the 
physical welfare of girl students by the drawing up of regulations which 
limit and safeguard competition in girls basketball. _ 

2. The principle that girls should participate in athletics is wise and 

good but the problem is one of control and conduct. The piogiana 
fhouid include more than basketball. It should be a varied o/ 

all kinds of sports including volleyball, captamball, dodgeball, fleldball, 

soccer, swimming, hiking, etc. , i ^__ 

3. Girls’ games should not be staged with boys games. The peiru- 

cious habit of having girls’ games serve as curtain raisers and as in¬ 
terludes for boys’ games should be stopped. , . . -u j j u 

4. Girls shoid have a program of activities that is broad and the 
environment in which they play and compete should be conducive to 
their health and well being, and no one but trained women leaders 
should be in charge. The great need, therefore, is for a right program 
under scientific leadership. 


In addition to the above platform subscribed to by this society 
several years ago, the foUowing resolution concerning the gills’ 
physical education and athletic programs was adopted at its 1947 
Seattle meeting.® 


WHEREAS, Approximately fifty percent of the public school enroll¬ 
ment is girls; and , , . r 

WHEREAS, It is generally agreed that athletics are a part ot me 

regular physical education program; therefore. 

BE IT RESOLVED, That we. The Society of State Directors of Health 
and Physical Education, work in close harmony with the National Section 


“ Resolutions (in part) as modified and adopted at the Annual Meetup of 
the Society of State Directons of Physical and Health Education. New York, 


^ Society of State Directors of Healdi and Physical Educatiori, Twenty-First 
Annual Meeting, Apr. 19-21, 1947 Report of Resolutions Committee, page 4. 
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on Women’s Athletics of the American Association for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation to mutually work out a satisfactory program 
in agreement with the accepted standards of physical education. 

Statement of National Federation of State High School Athletic 
Associations. From a practical and actually existing standpoint, the 
National Federation has been in a position to summarize the situa¬ 
tion concerning girls’ interscholastic athletics as it exists in the sev¬ 
eral states. It has no specific standards or regulations for such 
programs, and if it had, they would have to be in the form of rec¬ 
ommendations because of tlie nature of its organization. It does, 
however, present a ratlrer comprehensive picture of the manner in 
which the problem is handled in general throughout the nation.’^® 

The National Federation has based its policy on interscholastic athletics 
for girls on the findings of the various groups of women’s physical train¬ 
ing directors. In general, widespread intiarniiral activities have been 
encouraged and interscholastic athletic activities in the major sports have 
beeir discouraged. Play days and camp activities have been recom¬ 
mended as a substitute for the more strenuous contests which result when 
the reputation of the school is based on the outcome of the contest. This 
applies especially to games such as basketball, football, baseball and 
soccer. At the present time 12 states prohibit interscholastic basketball 
for girls and 25 states prohibit basketball tournaments. In addition to 
these, there are fifteen other states which do not have a rule to prohibit 
such tournaments but where no tournaments are reported. In the states 
of Georgia, Maryland, Missouri, Iowa, South Carolina and Tennessee, 
tournaments for girls are held and interschool contests are common. As 
far as the National Federation is concerned, the Executive Committee has 
heen instructed to refuse to sanction any interstate basketball tourna¬ 
ment in which girls’ teams compete. 

Those states which have eliminated interscholastics for girls base 
their action on the following observations; Most of tire women physical 
training directors advise against such activities. This includes the 
Women’s Division of the American Association of Health and Physical 
Education and Recreation. There are several objections. One of these 
is the matter of health. It is felt that the strenuous activities involved in 
games such as girls’ basketball can be justified from the health stand¬ 
point only when the contest is not associated with the intense nerve and 
emotional strain which accompanies contests where the reputation of the 
school is involved. When these conditions surround the contests, it is 
a very diificult tiring for the director of athletics to strictly enforce health 

“ National Federation of State High School Athletic Associations, 1946 Hand- 
book, pages 32-33. 
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rules. When the reputation o£ the school is at stake, the immediate 
physical condition is too often considered a minor matter. There are 
too few school systems where adequate health examinations are required 
and where good health conditions are made a part of the contest. In 
the opinion of many physical directors the interscholastic factor causes 
the recreational value of die game to disappear and too often leads to 
tile breakdown of good sportsmanship. 

It is felt further that all of the benefits wliich may be attributed to 
interscliolastic contests for girls may bo derived from games and play 
days which are not designed to attract a large crowd. It is doubtful 
whether the skills and mental characteristics which result from engaging 
in strenuous widely publicized contests is conducive to the development 
of those characteristics which are associated with cultured womanhood. 
Under ideal conditions and expert supervision, there may be a place for 
such activity but under existing circumstances there may be better ways 
of securing the values of such games. The contests are too often spon¬ 
sored with the chief interest on the amount of gate receipts, rather than 
on the problem of whether desirable holdover characteristics are being 
engendered in the participants. Gate receipts can not he increased 
without giving the public 'wmut it desires. It desires plenty of action and 
consequently the boys’ rules or a modification, of tliein and men officials 
and coaches are often demanded. 

These states which have eliminated interscholastic activities for girls 
have usually substituted a desirable program of intramural and social 
and play day activities designed to promote the development of the 
social graces and health practices which will have a lasting influence on 
the lives of the participants. 

State Sponsobeo Gibls’ Association’ 

A number of the .states have a department of the state high sehool 
association devoted to girls’ activities. Illinois has a full-time girls’ ath¬ 
letic director who sponsors a statewide program for girls. The state 
league is made up of 355 girls’ athletic associations in the member high 
schools. These individual associations engage in a widely diversified 
program for which points are awarded. Honors and awards are granted 
for the winning of a specified number of points. Health practices are 
stressed. The program also includes a telegraphic basketball tourna¬ 
ment in which each basketball group competes against certain standards. 
A series of play days are held in the spring and fall and all member asso¬ 
ciations have an opportunity to attend one or more of these play days. 
The program also includes a series of camps which are sponsored during 
the summer and are attended by representatives who are chosen by each 
of the local member associations. The following states have a somewhat 
similar organization sponsored as a part of the state high school associa¬ 
tion but without a full time girls’ executive; Alabama, Connecticut, 
Florida, Georgia, Kansas, Louisiana, Maine, Michigan, Missouri, Ne¬ 
braska, Nevada, Oklahoma, Oregon, South Carolina, Tennessee and 
Texas. 
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State Association Girls’ Athletic Regulations 

It is not sound educationally to condemn any of die present un¬ 
desirable types of adiletics for girls without offering something in 
their place. Complete or partial prohibition of the playing of in¬ 
terscholastic contests between girls’ teams may he one way of solving 
the problem. Ohio, New York, Wisconsin, Nebraska, and Illinois 
are among the states which have enacted such regulations. In 
Nebraska and Illinois, however, substitutes for interschool games 
have been provided (see Recommendations for Girls’ Athletics, 
pages 377-380). 

As indicated above, some states prohibit only certain types of 
interschool competition for girls. Ohio’s limitation concerns bas- 
ketball.ii 

Girls’ interscholastic basketball was discontinued September 1, 1940. 
The penalty for violation is suspension. 

A. This rule has been interpreted to apply to any interscholastic game 
in which the basketball is used. 

B. Games between high school girls and the alumnae are considered 
violations of this rule. 

The New York provision is all-inclusive. 

Interschool competitive athletic activities shall be limited to boys only, 
enrolled in grades 9 to 12, inclusive. 

Wisconsin indicates the following among the duties of its Board 
of Controls® 

It shall prohibit girls from participating in interscholastic athletic com¬ 
petition in the major sports. 

The regulation in Nebraska is similar to that in Ohio, but in Illi¬ 
nois there are restrictions in some sports and regulatory measures 
in others (see page 390 for specific rules ). 


^ Ohio High School Atlilctic Association, 1946-1947 Constitution and Rules, 
page 22. 

New York State Public High School Athletic Association, 1943-1947 Hand¬ 
book, page 32. 

'“Wisconsin Intersoholastic Athletic Association, Twenty-Third Yearbook 
(1946), page 11. 
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No school belonging to this Association shall permit girls to participate 
in interscholastic athletic contests; except that interscholastic contests in 
golf archery, and tennis shall he permitted provided they are conducted 
unL the imles prescribed by the Ilhnois League of High School Girls 
Athletic Associations.^^ 

Other states that prohibit or restrict interscholastic athletic activi¬ 
ties for girls have regulations similar to those above In some states, 
however, nearly complete programs are maintained. s'rch cases 
usually aU eligibility regulations which apply to boys athletics also 
arc in effect for girls’ interschool competition, except for specific 
modifications. In Iowa tliere is a separate state girls’athletic asso¬ 
ciation that is not aflrliated with the Iowa High School Athletic 
Association. During the 1946-1947 school year at least seven states 
conducted state basketball championships for girls (see page 43). 

It is apparent, therefore, drat in basketball at least interschool com¬ 
petition for gills varies from those states which definitely prohibit 
the activity to those which sponsor state championships m it. 

Indiana states that the regulations of its state association apply to 
girls’ athletics except in regard to play days.’ 

Rule 1. Girls’ athletics are bound by the rules and regulations of tlie 
1. H. S. A. A. except for participation in Girls’ Play Day program. 

Rule 2. Rules for girls’ contests shall be those published for the Na¬ 
tional Section on Women’s Athletics of the American Association for 
Health, Physical Education and Recreation. 

Rule 3. Inter-school basketball games and tourneys are not recom- 

™lRid^e^4. It is recommended that women coaches and officials be em¬ 
ployed for girls’ contests and Play Day programs. l 

Rule 6. Girls’ basketball teams may not play in state or national 

tourneys. 

Rule 6. Play Day program for Girls; , , ,. 1 , 

a A Play Day is a meeting of more than two schools where the pro¬ 
gram consists of games, sports, folk dancing and social entertainment 
Participation is on the basis of color or mixed teams chosen by lot and 

does not represent specific schools. . i r -m 

b. Parents’ and physicians’ certificates are required for Play Days. 

c. Scholarship, out of season, age, and enrollment requirements are 
the same as for inter-school competition. 

Illinois I-Iich School Association, 1947 HandhooK page 24. 

^ Indiana High School Atliletic Associarion, 1947 ConstiUition and By-Law , 
page 15. 
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d. Play Days shall be approved by the principals of the schools in¬ 
volved and certification given for tire girls participating in them. 

G. Girls who play on color or mixed teams in a Play Day program 
which may include swimming, archery, tennis, track, volleyball, basket¬ 
ball, softball, etc., do not make themselves ineligible for their own high 
school teams in these sports in regular inter-school games. 

In Pennsylvania tlte situation is regulated by a code entitled 
“Standards for Girls’ Athletics,” which consists of three specific rules 
and a series of recommendations for use by schools sponsoring girls’ 
athletics. 

The Aim: It is the aim of the Advisory Committee to promote higher 
standards in athletics for high school girls in conformity with the most 
acceptable standards recognized by tlrose groups who are leaders in this 
movement such as the Women’s Division of the National Amateur Ath¬ 
letic Federation and the American Physical Education Association (Now 
known as Ihe “American Association for Health and Physical Education”) 
as well as other educational groups. 

It is not the aim of the committee to promote interschool competition 
but rather to encourage schools to eliminate some of the undesirable 
features where such competition exists, giving particular attention to the 
protection and welfare of the individual girl. 

Rules 

The following are recommended for adoption as rules by High Schools 
engaging in Interscholastic competition: 

Rule 1. That the total number of games used for interscholastic com¬ 
petition be limited to one game per week per team. 

Rule 2. That the standard for scheduling games in the following ac¬ 
tivities should not exceed 8 games in basketball, 8 games in soccer and 8 
games in hockey per season. 

Rule 3. That no game be scheduled that would necessitate being 
away from home overnight. 

Recommendations 

In order to provide the maximum of protection for the individual girl 
in interschool contests, the following recommendations should serve as 
a guide for standards; 

Concerning general precautions: 

Recommendation 1 

That the person in charge of athletics use every opportunity to pro¬ 
mote the practice of health habits and attitudes relating to suflBcient 

Pennsylvania Interscholastic Athletic Association, 1946 Constitution and By- 
Laws, pages 39-43. 
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sleep and rest; fresh air; nutrition; cleanliness; posture; proper amount 
of exercise; suitable wearing apparel; the hygiene of the menstrual 
period; the care and prevention of colds; emotional, mental and social 
health. 

Recommendation 2 

That schools plan activities for girls which will meet then special needs 
as girls rather than copy activities which are suitable for boys, giving 
proper consideration to anatomical and physiological limitations and to 
emotional strains. 

Recommendation 3 

That schools provide a program of athletics which will ofier an op¬ 
portunity for all girls to participate, and a program which will meet the 
abilities of all girls. 

Concerning persons in charge: 

Recommendation 1 

That so far as possible only properly trained women instructors and 
officials be placed in charge of girls’ athletic contests. 

Recommendation 2 

That wherever possible officials be secured who are on the approved 
list of the Women Officials Rating Committee. 

Recommendation 3 

That where it is absolutely necessary to have a man coach or officiate 
in athletics for girls, a woman be appointed as advisor or chaperon. 

Recommendation 4 

That women teachers of physical education where employed, or tlie 
advisor for girls be consulted when schedules for girls’ games are being 
planned. 

Concerning practice in athletics: 

Recommendation 1 

That practice periods be limited to two periods per week, except in 
those situations where facilities are ample and whe.re the time of the 
teacher is available for additional practice without depriving otlier girls 
of opportunity for participation. To have the representative team use 
the gymnasium or atliletic field after school hours for more than this 
number of periods, or to require more than this amount of tile ins tiuctor’s 
time is a great factor in preventing the development of an intiamural 
program for all girls. 

Recommendation 2 

That the total length of the practice period, exclusive of drill on funda¬ 
mentals, should not exceed the length of the playing of the regulation 
game at any one time; that rest periods be observed as in the regulation 
game. 
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'Recommendation 3 

That n. minimum period of four weeks of training precede the playing 
of any interschool game. This regulation should apply to each indi¬ 
vidual player. 

Miscellaneous: 

Recommendation 1 

That interschool games be played in the afternoon. 

Recommendation 2 

That for the sake of placing athletics on an educational rather than a 
commercial basis, admission to games be by invitation instead of fee. 
Girls’ athletics should be financed through the school athletic association. 

Recommendation 3 

That schools take the necessary precantions to prevent undesirable 
publicity of girls’ athletics. Pubhcity should stress the sport or sports¬ 
manship of the team rather tlian the individual player. 

Recommendation 4 

That recognition for athletic accomplishments be restricted to awards 
which are symbolical and in no case exceed the value of one dollar. 

Recommendation 5 

That a girl be removed from the game at the first signs of emotional 
strain. 

Recommendation 6 

That a woman teacher assist the girls In the selection of appropriate 
attire for athletic activities. An appropriate costume has the following 
general quahties; (1) is washable; (2) fits well but not too close to the 
figure; (3) is made of good wearing quality of material; (4) is modest; 
(5) is neat; (6) is not cumbersome; (7) does not create vaudeville im¬ 
pressions. 

Recommendation 7 

That special attention be given to the section on athletic courtesy in 
the Constitution and By-Laws of the P. I. A. A. 

Recommendation 8 

That where track and field activities are used, the following shall serve 
as a guide in the selection of such activities; 

Appboveu Events 

Running Events—Dashes 

Up to 50 yards for junior high school 
Up to 75 yards for senior high school 

Relays 

Up to 50 yards for junior high school 
Up to 75 yards for senior high school 
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Novelty Races 

Obstacle Walking race 

Potato Relays 

Jumping Events'‘ 

Running high jump (soft pit) 

Standing high jump (soft pit) 

Standing broadjump (soft pit) 

Hop, skip and jump (soft pit) 

As there is some question as to the amount of danger for girls Involved 
in jumping, it is advisable to eliminate all jumping for height or distance 
in competition and to confine contests to low jumps for form for the ado¬ 
lescent girl. The mature girl should indulge in jumping for height or 
distance in competition only under tire most favorable circumstances and 
never when the landing pit is not soft. 

* No jumping witlrout soft pit. 

Throwing Events 

B asketh all—dist ance—accuracy 
Baseball—di.stance—accuracy 
Volleyball for distance 

General Events 

Finals of intramural tournament in dodgeball, volleyball, basketball_ 
tennis or other games. 

Events Disapphoveu of 

Throwing heavy weights Shot Put 

Long runs for speed Hurdles 

In concluding this phase of discussion of athletic programs for 
girls. Girls’ Interscholastic Athletic Regulations in effect in Michigan 
are included because of differences from tlie above that tliey con- 
tain.^'^ 

Note; Regulations relative to girls’ interscholastic athletics which have 
been adopted hy the Representative Council appear below. They are 
effective for all junior and senior liigh schools sponsoring interscholastic 
athletics and were recommended to the Representative Council by the 
Girls’ Athletic Committee at its meeting May 16, 1947. It should be 
understood that all eligibility and contest regulations appearing in Articles 
I-iy, inclusive, of the State Association Regulations apply alike to hoy.s 
and girls except as herein modified. 


” Michigan High School Athletic Association, 1947-1948 l-Tandhnok, pages 
67-68. 
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1. Teams in all sports are to be in charge of and under the direct 
supervision of a woman member of the faculty and shall be coached by 
women. 

2. Each squad shall number at least ten (10) players, preferably fif¬ 
teen (15) to twenty (20), or more. 

3. Practice periods in a sport shall be limited to four (4) hours per 
week with a maximum of one and one halt (lla) hours per period. A 
maximum practice period of one (1) hour is recommencied. 

4. Not more than one (1) game in any one sport per calendar week 
shall be played by a school. 

5. There shall be a thorough medical examination of each girl on the 
squad of the sport concerned during the current school year and prior 
to interscholastic athletic competition in that sport. In any questionable 
cases the student is to be withheld from competition. After any pro¬ 
tracted period of ilhiess of a student there is to be an additional medical 
examination before she is allowed to compete. 

6. It is recommended that weight charts be kept for the entire squad 
in any sport, and that close attention be given to them. Continual loss 
of weight should call for lighter practice, more sleep and rest, and closer 
attention to diet and regular habits. 

7. Girls are not to engage in interscholastic athletic contests when part 
or nil of the membership of one or both of the competing teams is com¬ 
posed of boys. 

8. Official girls’ rules are to be used in all sports as recommended by 
the National Section on Women’s Athletics of the American Association 
for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation. 

9. Officials used in all girls’ interscholastic athletic contests must be 
registered with the Michigan High School Athletic Association during the 
current school year. It is recommended that women officials be used 
in all girls’ interscholastic athletic contests. (Registration fee for women 
officials is one dollar ($1.00). 

GmLs’ Basketball Regulations 

1. The girls’ basketball schedule of a senior high school is to be limited 
to a maximum of eight (8) games. Junior high schools may have a 
school schedule of five (5) games, none of which may be intercity. 

2. Girls’ basketball games shall consist of four (4) six (6)-minute 
quarters witli no limitation on the number of quarters to be played by 
any one girl, except that in cases of mutual agreement by the competing 
schools, the game may consist of four eight (8)-minute quarters, in which 
case a girl may not compete in more than three (3) quarters. 

It is apparent tliat interschool competition for girls will continue 
in many schools for some time to come. In situations in which it is 
carried on in accordance with the above recommendations, the pro- 
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gram may be very satisfactory. Again, the important considera¬ 
tions are the metlrods of administration and policies upon which the 
program is founded. It seems as though the preponderance of evi¬ 
dence is toward a modification of interschool athletic competition 
for girls, or its elimination entirely. A few plans will be discussed 
that have been substituted for the commonly understood interscho¬ 
lastic atlrletic program for high school girls. 

Invitational contests. Invitational contests generally do not com¬ 
prise part of a schedule that is drawn up at the start of the season. 
Ratlrer, the games are usually impromptu and decidedly informal. 
Often they are the outgrowth of the intramural program in a par¬ 
ticular activity, and three or four games are played near the end. 
of the season between near-by schools. One school invites another 
to send over a hockey, volleyball, or basketball team. The affair is 
social rather than strictly athletic. This type of competition for 
girls is most applicable where there are several schools in tire same 
city or in metropolitan areas. It furnishes a stimulus for intra¬ 
murals, allows a limited amount of controlled competition, and re¬ 
sults in the games being played for the benefit of tire girls them¬ 
selves, These games usually take place in the afternoon before a. 
restricted student audience. 

Intramurals. There is not much doubt drat intramural athletics 
have made greater strides in girls’ programs than in boys’, largely 
because fewer schools have had interscholastic programs for girls- 
Whereas a few years ago regular interschool contests were played 
between girls’ teams, intramurals have taken their place in many 
schools. LaPorte saysd''^ 

The athletic program for girls should be maintained as an intramural, 
activity supplemented by an occasional play day. Progressive educators: 
throughout the country are frowning definitely upon organized inter- 
schooT competition for girls. The majority of up-to-date schools are now 
following the practice of limiting girls’ competition within the school.. 
. . . All instruction, coaching and officiating should be under the direct 
charge of women leaders and not men. Both of these standards are fre¬ 
quently violated in less progressive schools hut their adoption is progress¬ 
ing rapidly throughout the country. 


” William Ralph LaPorte, The Physical Education Program, page 56 (pre¬ 
pared by The College Physical Education Association), Los Angeles: The 
Caslon Pririting Company, 193T, 
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In many small schools the point is made that there are not enough 
girls for both an intramural and an interscholastic program. In 
such cases the girls’ games usually are combined with the boys’ 
game program, which results in various problems and objections. 
Since most interschool competition for girls still remains in the small 
schools, these schools should be the first to substitute intramurals or 
something else. Usually there is an insufficient number of girls to 
ensure that enough are physically fit to compete at times of sched¬ 
uled games. Men often do part or all of fhe coaching. Playing 
conditions at home or away often are not satisfactory in small 
schools. It appears much more sensible to attempt to protect high 
school girls from comjjeting under unfavorable conditions by ar¬ 
ranging a local intramural program that may be much more easily 
controlled. Broady presents both sides of the question involving 
intramural and interschool competition for girls.^® 

1. Intramurals are democratic, including all girls in the program 
whether tlrey be skilled or awkward, atlrletic or of less rugged ability. 
The timid girl who would never consider coming out for the school team, 
may enter into intramural games wMi zest and pleasme, without fear 
of ridicule. 

2. Intramurals do not involve loss of school time for trips to other 
towns, which are difficult to chaperone, even under the best of condi¬ 
tions. Interschool games are usually played at night before mixed au¬ 
diences who are far more interested in the winning or losing of the game 
than tliey are that the girls should enjoy the wholesome sport. Playing 
at night involves late trips back to the home town and the girls are often 
too fatigued to do well in the school work of the next day. 

3. For health reasons, interschool games are detrimental to the girls’ 
welfare. Strain from over-exertion to win the game; play during the 
menstrual period which may result iii injury vital to later happiness in 
life, nervous excitement keyed to such a pitch as to last several days, 
are negative factors in health education. 

4. It is usually impossible to have both types (interschool and in¬ 
tramural) of athletic progr ams in a small high school. This is essentially 
true because (1) there is hut one gymnasium for practice, and that must 
be shared with the boys; (2) one teacher cannot take charge of two 
separate activities, especially when the activities consume as much time 
and attention as the development of interschool teams; (3) facilities are 
generally inadequate. 

^ Lois, Pederson Broady, UeoltJi UTid Physical Education fof Small Schools^ 
pages 124-125. Lincoln, Neb.: Teachers College and University Extension 
Division, University of Nebraska, 1937- 
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P]ay days. Mention has been made of a close connection be¬ 
tween intramural athletics for gii-ls and athletic play days. The 
latter are an outgrowth of the former. What is a play day? There 
are two general types. In one instance students from one or more 
schools engage in competition in which the identity of the individ¬ 
ual school is lost. Teams are composed of members of all the 
schools concerned. Usually, names of colors, animals, or die like 
are selected for the team. The other type of play day is one in 
which the play is between schools whose identities are maintained. 
Varied activities take place and emphasis is placed on social rather 
than on competitive aspects. An occasional play day between two 
or more schools has a valuable social effect on the girls who partici¬ 
pate—it gets diem acquainted with other girls; all compete because 
of the wide range of activities; and such play is for die pleasure of 
playing, not for the benefit of an audience. 

Telegraphic and postal meets culminating in play days sometimes 
are held. In such cases the competition is arranged so that it is 
in accordance with established standards. One school competes 
against the other for high score. This plan is especially effective 
in competition for achievement standards. 

Previous discussion (see page 368) indicates the high value that 
the National Section on Women’s Athletics places on play days, 
sports days, and telegraphic meets for girls’ adiletic competition. 
These events have so many definite values that they should be used 
extensively. They may be carried on with little or no expense, but 
they do require efficient organization. Among the greatest benefits 
derived from this type of competition for girls is the broad scope of 
activities. Incidentally, it may be pointed out that the potentiali¬ 
ties of school play day and interschool sports day competition for 
boys are as yet pretty much unexplored. 

Girls athletic associations. Outstanding among the substitutes 
for interschool athletics for high school girls has been the successful 
operation of state girls’ athletic associations. At least three states— 
Illinois, Nebraska, and Oregon—have done considerable work in the 
development of this project; and in these states the organizations are 
part of the state athletic or activities associations. Illinois and Ne¬ 
braska do not allow interscholastic athletic competition for girls’ 
teams except in tennis, golf, and archery. In Illinois a woman is 
manager of die girls’ association; a section of the state activities 
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association bulletin is devoted to girls’ activities; and tire state asso¬ 
ciation aids in financing tire girls’ orgarrization. 

In general, the procedure followed is the forrrratiorr of local high 
school girls’ athletic associations which therr affihate with the state 
organization by payment of a small membership fee. The basis of 
awards is the earning of points. Local, telegraphic or postal coir- 
tests aird games are held, achievement starrdards are set up, and 
usually certain health starrdards are e.stablished whei'eby girls may 
earn points in their own schools toward state letter awards. Schools 
are divided into different groups, dependeirt in most cases upoir the 
physical education facilities offered by the school; and the points a 
girl may earir iir schools in each group are weighted accordirrgly. 
The scope of activities iir girls’ organizations includes play days in 
the fall and spring; telegraphic basketball-shooting contests; track 
and field meets, and the like; skill tests; arrd a health program. Illi¬ 
nois also has developed the summer camp plan, with numerous 
camps located throughout the state. Girls receive points for partici¬ 
pation in activities that lead toward the receipt of the state associa¬ 
tion awards. 

In some instances, schools in states which do not have girls' ath¬ 
letic associations have local organizations and award school letters 
for proficiency in many of the activities listed above. This is an 
excellent plan, but the state award undoubtedly adds some incen¬ 
tive. Often such factors as scholarship, sportsmanship, posture, and 
adherence to health rules are factors for which points may be re¬ 
ceived. Women physical education teachers, through local girls’ 
athletic associations, may set up these standards. When everything 
is considered, it seems that some form of organization for high 
school girls that gives them an incentive to play and at the same 
time betters their general health is highly desirable. It appears to 
have many advantages over the rather ti'aditional types of girls’ adr- 
letic competition. 

Organization of girls’ athletic associations. In the three states 
mentioned above the girls’ atliletic associations are part of their local 
state associations. In reality, they are leagues of local high school 
girls’ athletic associations. In all of them, emphasis on interschool 
competition is reduced to the minimum and in its place programs of 
local achievement standards, play days and festivals, and tele¬ 
graphic, telephonic, and postal meets are conducted. 
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Illinois afBliated its League of Higli School Girls’ Athletic Associa¬ 
tion with the Illinois High School Association in 1927. In 1944 the 
League became a definite division of the I.H.S.A. The supervision 
and control of the League rests with the hoard of dii-ectors of the 
state association but the policy has been followed of calling upon the 
elected officers of the League for necessary technical advice and 
assistance. The organization of the Nebraslca Girls’ Athletic Asso¬ 
ciation is not so elaborate as that in Illinois but its objectives are 
similar. In that state an advisory committee is appointed by the 
Board of Conbol of the Nebraska High School Activities Association 
to work with the secretary in formulating general policies. As a 
guide to state associations, as well as local high schools contemplat¬ 
ing changes in tlieir girls’ athletic programs, the complete provisions 
in effect in Illinois are presented because this state has been the 
leader in this field. 

The Illinois Leaguis of High School Girls’ Athletic Associations 

Until such time as the rules shall be amended, the following provisions 
shall govern tire participation of members of the IHSA in the League 
program. 

Article I —Object 

The object of the League shall be to stimulate interest in girls’ athletics 
and gymnastics and to standardize and promote ideals of health and 
sportsmanship. 

Article 11 —Membership 

Sec. 1. Local associations may be organized in any high school which 
is a member in good standing in the Illinois High School Association. 

Sec. 2. Such local associations may become participating members 
in the League by meeting the following requirements; 

(1) Adopting the provisions governing the participation of members 
of the IHSA in the League program. 

(2) Securing the approval of the League Executive Committee upon 
a local constitution which is drafted in conformity with the outline given 
in the League Manual. 

(3) Making application for participating membership using the 
League application blank, 

(4) Adopting the Point System of the League, 

OR 

submitting for the approval of the League Executive Committee, a point 
system which meets the qualifications stated herewith: 


“ Illinois Pligh School Association, 1947 Handbook, pages 61-64. 
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(a) Such point system shall have been established and functioning 
for at least two years preceding application for participating member¬ 
ship in the Illinois League of High School Girls’ Athletic Associations. 

(b) The requirements to be fulfilled for all awards shall be compar¬ 
able to those stated in tire League Point System. 

(o) Steps shall be taken toward a gradual change to the adoption of 
the Awards and Point System of the League, which change shall be com¬ 
pleted within three years from date of participating membership. 

Note of Explanation; This should not be construed to mean tlrat a 
period of probation is necessary. On the contrary, local associations may 
be formed at any time. 

(S) Paying the annual participating fee to the Treasurer. 

Sec. 3. No local association shall permit girls to participate in inter¬ 
scholastic athletics, except in golf, tennis and archery. Interscholastic 
tennis, archery and golf shall be subject to the regulations found in the 
Appendix to the League Manual. 

Sec. 4. Local associations may hold only play days (.and other inter¬ 
scholastic activities which involve pupils from four or more schools) that 
are sanctioned by the Board of Dhectoi's of the IHSA and no pupil be¬ 
longing to a local association may attend such activities unless they are 
sanctioned by the Board. No play days or other intersoholastic activi¬ 
ties requiring overnight trips will be sanctioned. 

Sec, 5. Any local association failing to comply with any of the re¬ 
quirements of the League shall forfeit its participating membership. 

Aiticle III —Meetings 

Sec. 1. A meeting of delegates of the local associations shall be held 
once a year for the purpose of making recommendations to the Board of 
Directors of the IHSA and for conducting the general business of the 
League. This meeting shall be held at the time of the annual High 
School Conference at Champaign or in case no Conference is held, the 
Executive Committee of the League shall decide the time and place of 
the meeting. 

Sec. 2. Each local association shall be entitled to one voting delegate 
to the annual meeting. This delegate shall be a teacher eligible to mem¬ 
bership on the Executive Committee or the principal of the high school. 

Sec. 3. Any other meeting may be called by a majority vote of the 
Executive Committee and shall be called upon petition of twenty par¬ 
ticipating members acting through their official representatives. 

Sec. 4. Thirty days before any naeeting, the Secretary shall notify all 
members of the exact time and place of meeting. 

Sec. 5, Meetings of the Executive Committee may be called by the 
President. 

Article IV —Quorum 

Sec. 1. The oflficial delegates present at tire annual meeting shall 
constitute a quorum for the transaction of business. 
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Sec. 2. 
sary for the 
Sec. 3. 
constitute a 


A two-thirds vote of all participating members shall be neces- 
transaction of business by correspondence. 

Two-thirds ot the members of the Executive Committee shall 
quorum. 


Atiitcle V — Officers 

Sec 1 The ofBcers of the League shall consist of a President, a Vice 
President, a Secretary and five additional members of the Executive Com¬ 
mittee The Assistant Executive Secretary in charge of the League shaU 
be appointed by the Board of Directors and she shall serve as Secretary 

Sel^^.^^'rhe President, Vice President and three members at large 
shall be women actively engaged in teaching physical education to girls 

^^Sec^^r'^The Executive Committee shall consist of the officers of the 
League, and the Secretary and die Executive Secretary of the Illinois 
ITigh School Association. 

Article VI —Election of Officers 

Sec. 1. The President, Vice President and three members at large 
shall be elected at the regular annual meeting provided for in Article III 

to serve for three years. i . u 

Sec. 2. The President shall appoint a Nominating Committee which 
shall propose names of suitable candidates for various offices. Candi¬ 
dates may also be nominated from the floor 

Sec. 3. Any vacancies occurring on the Executive Committee shall be 
filled by the Executive Committee, except that a vacancy m the Presi¬ 
dency shall be filled by the promotion of the Vice President, the latter s 

place being filled by appointment. t u -d • 

^ (a) The Vice President shall serve the unexpired term of the Piesi- 

'^^7bl Officers appointed to fill vacancies on the Executive Committee 
. ;Vi,n11 serve only until the next Aimual Meeting of the League, when a 
permanent member shall be elected to serve the unexpiicd term. 


Article VII —Duties of Officers 

Sec 1 It shall be the duty of the President to preside at all meetings 
of theLeague and to see that all the business of the League is conducted 
in accordance with the provisions outlined by tlm Board (rf Directors of 
the IHSA. To assist in the conduct of this business, the Presiaent shall 
appoint from the women members of the Executive Committee the fol¬ 
lowing sub-committees: 

(1) A committee on points, of which one of the members at large stiatl 

be chairman. i i 4 . 

(2) A committee on publicity, of which one of the other members at 

large shall be chairman. 
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(3) A committee on camps and. play days, of which the Vice President 
shall be chairman. 

Note: The Pre.sident and the Secretary shall be members Ex-Officio of 
all committees. 

Sec. 2. The committee on points shall; 

(1) Decide technical questions. 

(2) Pass on all suggestions for changes in the activities and point 
system before these are presented to the participating members for a 
vote. 

Sec. 3. The committee on pubhcity shall: 

(1) Take charge of publicity. 

(2) Serve as correspondents to the INTERSCHOLASTIC. 

Sec. 4. It shall be the duty of the committee on camps and play days 
to have charge of the details of the management of the summer camp.'! 
and play days under the general supervision and management of the 

Secretary. . , , 

Sec. 5. The Vice President shall, in case of the resignation, absence 
or disability of the President, assume all the duties of the President; she 
shall serve as chairman of the committee on camps and play days. 

Sec. 0. The Secretary shall: 

(1) Keep a careful record of all proceedings of the League and Execu¬ 
tive Committee meetings. , 

(2) Conduct all correspondence of the League not otherwise provided 

(3) Keep an accurate account of all receipts and expenditures of the 

League. . 

(4) Check and keep a record of all League awards. 

(.5) Return decisions on technical questions to local associations. 

(6) Attend to other duties prescribed by the Board of Directors of the 

Sec. 7. The Executive Committee shall serve as an Advisory Com¬ 
mittee to the Board of Directors of the IHSA and shall make recommen¬ 
dations to the Board concerning the expenditure of funds, the require¬ 
ments for membership in local associations, tire number and kinds ot 
medals and tiophies to be awarded and to assist the Board in any othei 
way it may deem advisable in conducting the general business of the 
League. 

Article VIII— Fees 

Sec. 1. The annual participation fee shall be based upon the enroll¬ 
ment of the school and shall be as follows; 

$1.50—schools whose total enrollment is 99 or less. 

$2.50—schools whose total enrollment is 100 thi'ough 299. 

$5.00—schools whose total enrollment is 300 or more. 

Sec. 2. Annual participating fees are payable before Deceinber 1 o 
each year. A penalty of $1.00 a inontlr shall be assessed for late pay¬ 
ment. 
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Article IX —Awards and Tins 

Sec. 1. Each local association shall be permitted to give two awards. 
They shall consist of felt or chenille emblems of size and quality appro¬ 
priate for attachment to sweaters. 

Sec. 2. Two higher awards shall be granted by the League. 1600 
points shall entitle the winner to the STATE LEAGUE AWARD, and 
2000 points to the highest award which shall be known as the STATE 
LEAGUE EMBLEM. These awards are to be paid for by students 
winning tlrein unless the local association provides otherwise. 

Sec. 3. Any member of a local C.A.A. in good standing who has 
earned at least 50 points in some elective activity is entitled to purchase 
the State League Pin. 

Aiticle X —Amendments 

The foregoing provisions governing the participation of member schools 
in the League program may be amended by the Board of Directors of the 
IHSA. It shall, however, be the policy of the Board to seek the advice 
and assistance of the Executive Officers of the League before making 
major changes in these provisions. 

Note: Additional information concerning the League program will be 
found in the League Manual. Copies of the Manual may be secured 
upon request from the Illinois High School Association, 11 South LaSalle 
Street, Chicago 3, Illinois. 

As indicated on page S76, the only interscholastic athletic com¬ 
petition for girls permitted in Illinois is in golf, tennis, and archery, 
and only then if the contests are conducted under the following 
League regulations;^® 

Regulations Govebninc Gihls’ Intebscholastic 
Competition in Athletics 

1. Each participant shall he eligible in all respects under the rules of 
the Illinois High School Association and iii addition shall be required: 

(a) to file with the high school principal a statement from her parent 
or guardian approving her participation in interscholastic athletics. 

(b) to have on file with the high school principal a certificate of phys¬ 
ical fitness issued by a competent physician. 

2. Only women ofiicials shall be used in the contests and each school 
entering one or more competitors must send with the competitors a 
woman member of the faculty to serve as chaperone and coach. 

3. No admission may be charged spectators and no girls’ matches may 
constitute a part of any program at which admission is charged. 


’^Ibid., page 64. 
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4. OfRcial Rules for Women except that in Tennis; 

(a) No deuce sets or “games all" shall be played. 

(b) A set shall be terminated by team first winning six games, 

(o) Winners of 2 out of 3 sets shall win match. 

(d) A rest period of five minutes shall be allowed after each set. 

In Oregon the Girls’ Section also is a division of the State High 
School Activities Association. Its handbook presents rather com¬ 
plete information on suggested methods for organizing local high 
school girls’ atliletic associations as well as suggesting program pe¬ 
riods, rules for earning points, awards, and specific information for 
conducting activities. There also are included suggestions for con¬ 
structing facilities, sports rules, and a typical constitution for a local 
high school guls’ athletic association. The sections of this publi¬ 
cation dealing with organization, rules for earning points, and 
awards are presented here because of their interest to schools de- 
sii'ing to establish girls’ athletic programs somewhat different from 
the traditional type.^^ 


How TO Organize 

The organization and administration of an athletic program is a task 
that requires time, effort, and elaborate planning. Tecbnictd informa¬ 
tion as related to the individual school and community must be used as 
a basis for planning such a program. Talk to your superintendent on 
administrative problems and tbeir relationship to other affairs of the 
school; know your physical plant, the amount of space available both in¬ 
door and outdoor, the equipment in the community, the pupils and pre¬ 
vious policies followed. With these in mind, it is suggested that you 
beein your program within your physical education classes with the situa¬ 
tion as it exists, and move forward toward the accomphshment ot broader 
and more comprehensive goals as provided in the complete plans. Ad¬ 
vance as rapidly as possible in accomplishing skills as planned, hut make 
certain that you are always well wiffiin the educational policies estab- 
hshed by the Superintendent of Schools. 

The program must be flexible and adaptable in order to meet the needs 
of various communities and the socio-economic conditions, otherwise 
there can be no working basis for planning a long time program. Such 
a program requires a leader with vision and initiative, an individual who 
has a sound ^ilosophy of health and physical education, and a thorough 

prSr'am'!°h^™d the knowledge of suitable activities 

=1 Oregon High School Activities Association. Bandbook for Girls Section 
(1942), pp. 4-9. 
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and good group organization, assures order on the scene, happy partici- 
pantf and the establishment of acceptable health habits. There should 
be an activity for every student, and every student should be in an ac¬ 
tivity. See that each one has an opportunity to parHcipate in an activity 
which she enjoys or in which she excels. 

It is the hope of the committee that each school, regardless ol size, will 
organize its girls’ athletic program under the Oregon Point System in a 
maimer most useful to that particular school. The system of awards of 
the Oregon Point System can be used in the following ways; 

1. In conjunction with regular physical education classes. 

2. For organizations of after-school or noon programs. 

3. For organizations of out-of-school leism-e time activities. 

4. As a basis for organizing a program for girls; if a trained physical 
education director is not available. 

The organization can be as formal or as informal as desired. Each 
organization should have a constitution and by-laws and an initiation 
ceremony should be held for all new members. When first adapting the 
plan it may be desirable for tire one in charge of the girls’ program to 
keep the records and plan all activities. A club should be formed as 
soon as possible. Officers should be assigned who can head each ac¬ 
tivity, keep record sheets, help instruct, and plan programs and events. 
The members of such an organization should be limited to those who 
have earned a definite number of points, and who keep earning points. 
The handbook lists a number of activities from which to choose, others 
may he added as desired. Select the activity which you would like to 
use in starting your program and start from there. It is not advisable, or 
even desirable, to attempt to cover the entire gi'oup during any one year. 
Provide the proper equipment for each activity. If equipment is scarce, 
select the activities which can be adapted to limited equipment. 

The following is a suggested outline which may be used as a guide in 
setting up a program. Modifications may be made as desired. 


First 

6 weeks 

Gym 

Class 

Horseshoe 

Paddle Tennis 

Circle Games 

After 

School 

Volleyball 

Archcry 

Kick Pin Baseball 

Outside — 
Leisure Time 

Golf 

Tennis (Lawn) 
Swimming 

Second 

6 weeks 

Volleyball 

Tag Games 

Self-testing Act. 

Volleyball 

Archery 

Badminton 

Golf 

Tennis 

Bowling 

Third 

G weeks 

Tumbling and Stunts 
Folic Dances 

Softball 

Basketball 

Archery 

Informal Dali Games 

Golf Techniqnes 
Icc Skating 
Bowling 

Fourth 

6 weelcs 

Bound Volleyball 

Ping Pong 

Tap and Clog Dancing 

Basketball 

Musical Games 
Informal Dances 

Skiing 

First Aid 
Bowling 
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Fiftk 
G weeks 


Gym 
Class 
Baseball 
Self-testing Act. 

Camp Craft and Camp 
Rkythmics 


After 
School 
Baseball 
Archery 
Hiking 
Formal Teas 


Outside — 
Leisure Time 
Golf 
Tennis 

Horseb.ack Riding 
First Aid 


Sixth 
6 weeks 


Ring Tennis 
Darts 

Relay Games 
Squash 


Baseball 
Archery 
Roller Skating 
Hockey 


Golf 

Tennis 

Swimming 

Bicycling 


The dues shall be paid annually, as follows: 

$1.00 for schools with less than 500 enrollment. 
$2.00 for schools with 500 or more eiuolknent. 


Rules for Earning Points 

1. A maximum of ten points in any one activity may be won in each 
sport each year. Depending on tlie skiE and tlie competition an in¬ 
structor should judge whether 10, 5, or 3 points be offered for the 
activity. 

2. Points earned in the last year of junior high school may be carried 
over into senior high school provided that they have been earned in the 
same way required by this system; and provided that tlie senior high 
school instructor wishes to accept them. 

3. Wherever possible the degree of skiU should be taken into con¬ 
sideration in giving points. The instructor should be cautious about 
awarding points too freely. An award too easily earned is of less value 
to the student than one which has been difficult to obtain. 

4. Official Sports Library for Women should be used whenever pos¬ 
sible. 

5. Any member of a team, inter-class or intramural, who has had at 
least six supervised practices with a total of 270 minutes preEminary to 
the games played, and who plays two or three games, shall earn her 
points. 

6. The number of teams should be determined by the size of tlie school 
and interest in the sport. In small schools if there are not enough for 
class teams, the division might be upporclass vs. lower class, town vs. 
bus students, etc. In larger schools each class may have several teams, as 
freshman A, B, and C and so on. A guide for determining the number 
necessary might be to have enough teams so that each girl of at least 
average skill can play, and yet keep making the team an honor. 

Awards 

1. The first award, which is granted for 50 points, is a diamond-shaped 
felt emblem in the local high school colors. This emblem will be 4ii 
inches high and 414 inches wide bearing the numeral of the girl’s high 
school class. 
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2. The second award is granted for 100 points It may be the regular 
S-inch school letter, or one designed by the school. (In some schools 
the student body grants this award.) Soiire schools prefer a pm symbohc 
of their- club such as a winged foot with the letteis G. A. A. oi G. L. C. 

3. The third award is granted for 150 poirits. This can be a 5-inch or 

7-inch letter of chenille, depending upon the school s selection of the 
second award. Approximate cost is 50 cents. n i- ■ n j 

4. The fourth award is an honorary one. It is a symbolic pm awarded 
to seniors. Rules for obtaining this honorary award are as follows; 

(a) Candidate must be a senior. n- n n i 

(b) Candidate must have earned 200 points in a four-year high school, 

or 150 points in a three-year high school. , , ^ , 

(c) Candidate must have maintained a scholastic standing higher 

than the average for her school. j j r „ „ . „ 

(d) Candidate must have demonstrated a high standard of sportsman¬ 
ship in all her activities. 

(e) Candidate must be considered an outstanding girl. 

(f) The council of the girls’ athletic association, or a similar commit¬ 
tee, shall prepare a list of all the girls who are eligible for the fourth 

(a) A committee, of which half the members shall be members of the 
club (or girls who have earned points under this system) and the other 
half shall be faculty members, will decide upon the winners oi the fourth 
award. The final selection shall be made on the basis of sportsmanship, 
cooperation, attitude toward health habits, and consideration of the can¬ 
didate as an all-round girl, 


The list of activities suggested in the Oregon publication includes 
other activities as well as those strictly athletic in nature, and the 
whole program is tied in very closely with physical and health edu¬ 
cation. Following are the activities listed;^® aerial darts, apparatus, 
archery, badminton, basketball, bicycling, bound volleyball, bowl¬ 
ing, dancing (folk, clog, tap, etc.), deck tennis or tenikoit, field 
hookey, first aid—]’unior and standard, golf, handball, bandbat, 
health examination, hiking, hit-pin baseball, borne nursing, horse¬ 
back riding, horseshoes, marksmanship, paddle tennis. Ping-pong or 
table tennis, play day participation, shufileboard, skating (roller or 
ice), skiing, soccer, softball, speedball, sports skills, swimming, 
tennis, track, tumbling and stunts, and volleyball. 

The Chau-enge of the Futuee 

In concluding the discussion of girls’ athletics, it should be under¬ 
stood drat emphasis has been placed on changes in method radier 


“ Ibid., pages 9-22. 
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than upon their entire elimination. School people are making prog¬ 
ress because they are studying all forms of athletic competition— 
boys’ as well as girls’. We should not condemn unless we can sug¬ 
gest something different. With this thought in mind the following 
points are listed as they were made before the Women’s Division, 
National Amateur Athletic Federation at Atlanta, Georgia 

1. Continue to place our emphasis on recreational forms for the masses. 

2. Continue to stress the educational and recreational aspect of all 
sports for women as against spectator sports. 

3. Continue to oppose the control and promotion of sports for girls 
and women by publicity-seeking agencies, whether they be groups of 
men or women. 

4. Continue to strive for adequate supervision of sports. 

5. Study our standards constantly tliat they may be kept ever attuned 
to the best educational philosophy. 

6. Change our emphasis against men coaches in general to one of dis¬ 
approval or those men coaches who are not trained physical educators, 
acknowledging that a man coach who is trained in the educational impli¬ 
cations of his task is superior to a woman coach not so ti-ained, i.e. place 
the emphasis on training rather than on sex alone. 

7. Avoid duplication of effort with other organizations whose stand¬ 
ards and aims match ours. 

8. Wherever possible make our approach positive ratlrer than negative. 

Considerable thought is contained in the above quotation, and 
schoolmen of the nation will do well to give it their attention. Girls’ 
athletics are and should be in the school program. The problem is 
one of proper administration. 

““Mabel Lee (University of Nebraska), “The Challenge of the Future,” 
Women’s Division, National Amateur Athletic Federation, News Letter, No. 79, 
June, 1938. 
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Characteristics of the Junior High School 

The junior high school development has had its greatest impetus 
during the last thirty-five years. It came about largely as the result 
of two things: first, the rapid growth in high school attendance; and 
second, die realization that a large percentage of those attending 
high school eidier would not finish the twelfth grade or, if they did, 
between 85 and 90 per cent of them would not attend college. 
Thus, the j unio r high idea was fostered in order ihat a new type of 
school could be created in which the great mass of students might 
be given a broader and more fundamental education than the tradi¬ 
tional four-year high school had offered. Seventh, eighth, and 
ninth giaders made up the new organization, so diat die later ele¬ 
mentary and early high school traditions have contiibuted to it. 
The curriculum was enriched, terminal courses were introduced in 
limited numbers, and samphng or exploratory courses were offered. 
In fact, much of the philosophy upon which the junior high school 
has been founded has been based on the idea that it is primaiily 
an exploratory or career-acquainting institution. 

Development of athletics in junior high schools. As might he 
expected, die junior high schools in their early periods of establish¬ 
ment turned to die high school pattern for suggestions much more 
than to the elementary schools. In many cases the junior high 
schools became young high schools during the first few years of their 
existence. This tendency was especially noticeable in their athletic: 
programs. Many junior high schools introduced the accepted ath¬ 
letic activities that had been sponsored for years in high schools and 
colleges. Junior high school football (Rugby) developed; track 
and field events, baseball, and basketball became parts of the inter- 
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scholastic program; and junior high school swimming teams were 
sponsored where facilities permitted. Rules for games and sports 
activities were modified so they more nearly met the level of com¬ 
petition for students in grades 7, 8, and 9. In other words, our 
interscholastic program was simply stepped down from the nine-to- 
twelve grade level to the seven-to-nine grade level. 

Since about 1930, questions have been raised regarding tire ad¬ 
visability of considering the junior high school as a young high 
school as far as its athletic program is concerned. Similarly, many 
educators have questioned the extent to which the traditional or 
senior high school should follow the colleges and universities in its 
athletic activities. Modifications have been forthcoming all along 
the line. The feeling seems to be coming more prevalent, however, 
that the chief atliletic interest of the junior high school should be 
largely intramural in nature, because such a policy is more in keep¬ 
ing with the principles of the junior high school. It enables more 
students to play more games, to extend and broaden their interests, 
and to improve their skills. Moreover, usually it is possible to 
satisfy the desire of students of this age for competition if the intra¬ 
mural program is handled properly. 

IntersCHOOL vs. Intramural Athi^tics 
FOR Junior High Schools 

There are differences of opinion among physical educators and 
educators in general regarding the advisability of interschool ath¬ 
letics for junior high school students. Many state high school ath¬ 
letic associations do not recognize that there is such a thing as 
interscholastic athletic competition by students below the ninth 
grade or in schools that do not include the upper grades. A few 
states, among them Pennsylvania, Kansas, and Michigan, have defi¬ 
nite regulations for junior high school atliletic competition. Such 
states have felt that it was preferable to set up standards, knowing 
that certain schools would engage in interschool play. As an in¬ 
dication of differences in opinion among junior high school men 
themselves relative to interschool athletics, Brammell found the fol¬ 
lowing situation in 126 systems:^ 

^ P. Roy Brammell, Tntramural and Interscholastic Athletics, U. S. Depart¬ 
ment of Interior Bulletin No. 17, Monograph No. 27, pages 72-73. 
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Thirty-nine schools report interscholastic contests for the junior high 
school grades, 38 report that such contests are iiot allowed, and 49 schools 
did not specify, perhaps irot having faced the issue. . . . 

Some question arises concerning the desirability of encouraging inter¬ 
scholastic competition in athletics for junior high school pupils. Cer¬ 
tainly much attention should he given to the matter of physical fitness, 
and to the selection of appropriate sports in which contests are to be held. 
Eligibility for competition during subsequent years in high school is also 
to be considered. Some schools allow interseholnsHc competitions 
among junior high school pupils, and at the same time guard against the 
idea & a junior high school “varsity” team. This is done by making 
these competitions an extention of the intramural promam. ^^r example 
the interschool competitions among the junior high schools of Des Moines, 
Iowa are described in Bulletin No. 22 of the Bureau of Physical Educa¬ 
tion of the Des Moines Pubfic Schools, as follows; “One school may find 
it desirable to invite one or more otlier schools to join in a play program 
of several sports or for one sport only. Such invitations are permitted 
but the teams which play are to be .selected from the inb-amur£d play 
and there is to be no varsity team widi special coaching for such con¬ 
tests." 

From this study it appears that the schools reporting in Bram- 
mell’s study were about equally divided on the matter of interscho¬ 
lastic games for junior liigh schools. That study was published in 
1932, and it is safe to say that since then there has been a gradual 
decrease each year in the number of junior high schools sponsoring 
complete interscholastic athletic programs. Much of this change 
in policy has come about as the result of rechecking the objectives 
of the junior liigh school. It is felt that intramurals oiler broader 
opportunities for growth than does a concentrated program of inter- 
scholastic activities. Most significant among the expressions of 
opinion regarding interscholastic athletics for junior high school stu¬ 
dents is the position taken by the American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Becreation.^ 

Inasmuch as pupils below the tenth grade are in the midst of the 
period of most rapid growh, with the consequent bodily weaknesses and 
maladjustments, partial ossification of bones, mental and emotional 
stresses, physiological readjustments, and the like, he it therefore resolved 
that the leaders in die field of Physical and Health Education should do 
all in their power to discourage interscholastic competition, at this age 
level, because of its strenuous nature. 

Be it further resolved that where school systems continue to foster a 


“ Adopted by Legislative Council at Atlanta, Ga., April 22, 1938. 
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pi-ogram of interscholastic sports competition for pupils below the tenth 
grade, that they be urged to limit it to pupils who are physiologically 
mature as measured by roentgen pictures of the degree of carpal bone 
ossification, advanced chronological age plus beard growth, or some 
other such indication of physiological maturity. 

This action taken by recognized leaders in the field of physical 
and health education and recreation should bear considerable weight 
because its chief consideratioii is the physiological aspect of the 
problem. It is not an attack against competition but against some 
of the chcumstances under which competition is conducted for 
children of tliis age and grade range. 

During the last few years there has been a noticeable interest in 
tire development of interscholastic competition for junior high school 
boys. Particular interest seems to have centered around football. 
Studies are lacking that definitely prove whether this activity, with 
suitable modifications in rules and regulations because of the age of 
contestants, is desirable. If tire purpose solely is to make better 
senior high school football players, its sponsorship is not justified. 
Under no circumstances should junior high school football be con¬ 
ducted unless the best possible instruction (coaching) is available; 
adequate, new (not handed-down) equipment can be furnished; 
first-class playing facilities are provided (not the school play¬ 
ground); games are limited in number and confined exclusively to 
junior high schools (weight classifications are recommended if the 
game is to be played). 

That there currently is a search for documentary evidence regard¬ 
ing junior high school athletic competition is evidenced by the con¬ 
sideration of tliis matter by the Society of State Directors of Plealth 
and Physical Education at its 1947 Oregon meeting. Several years 
ago the following resolution was adopted by tliis group; at the above 
meeting, however, when its readoption was proposed it was “moved 
for furdier study.” ® 

WHEREAS, there is a trend to foster interscholastic competition in the 
junior high school, and 

WHEREAS, pupils below the tenth grade are in the midst of the period 
of most rapid growth, with consequent body weaknesses and maladjust¬ 
ments, mental and emotional stresses, physiological readjustments, and 
the like, 

® Society of State Oirectors of Physical and Health Education, Gommiltee on 
Resolutions, Seattle, 1947. 
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therefore;, be it resolved, that the Society of State Directors of 
Health and Physical Education do all in its power to discourage inter¬ 
scholastic competition at this age level because of its strenuous nature, 
(Moved for further study,) 

Administrative 'problems. In any school the problem of admin¬ 
istering the athletic program is a major one. The junior high school 
situation is no exception. One of the most difficult considerations 
is tliat of equipment. Boards of education, as a rule, do not sub¬ 
sidize the interscholastic athletic program in such schools to any 
greater extent than they do in senior or four-year high schools. In 
general, public support is limited because of lack of interest in out¬ 
comes of junior high school games; thus contest attendance by adults 
is comparatively small and provides little revenue with which to 
■conduct the program. The opposition of nearly all physical educa¬ 
tion authorities to junior high school football (Rugby) adds to the 
difEculty of securing revenue. It is difficult to arrange schedules so 
that proper playing time is available. Generally it is recommended 
that interschool games, if played, not be held in the evening. In 
case they are, no overnight dips are to be allowed if the usual rec¬ 
ommendations are followed. There is difficulty here because of 
interference witli school time if long trips are to be made. 

Coaching of teams. The coaching of teams is another problem 
because available men on the physical education staff usually are 
busy with intramural activities. Frequently it is difficult to secure 
die place and time to arrange for "varsity” practice during and after 
a busy school day. As stated above, there is likely to be interfer¬ 
ence with die intramural program if there is an extensive interschool 
athletic .setup. If it is possible to make the interscholastic activi¬ 
ties the outgrowth of the intramural program and to limit the con¬ 
tests to a few in number, it should be possible to harmonize die two 
so that neither the services of die coach nor facilities are um-eason- 
ably usurped for interscholastics. 

Anodier phase of this entire program, varying in different locali¬ 
ties, must be kept in mind. Sometimes the claim is made that 
junior high school boys are bound to be engaged in some type of 
competidon; hence it is desirable that it be under the direction of 
school authorities. There is considerable merit in this position. If 
a school is one of several in a city or metropolitan area and if it has 
a tradition or feels that interscholastics will fill a need additional to 
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its intramurals, then, perhaps, they have a place in its prograin. 
There also are instances where informal “challenge games” are 
played. Many such schools, however, spend all tlieir energies in 
developing a well-rounded junior high school intramural program 
with outstanding success. 

Some program principles for junior high school athletics. It is 
generally recognized that the purposes and accomplishments of the 
junior high school diEer considerably from the traditional high 
school, as far as most students are concerned. Junior high schools 
are composed of younger students, for many of whom the school is 
the terminal in formal education. Since tlrere is a common concep¬ 
tion that education is life rather than a preparatioir for life, it is olr- 
vious drat tire junior high school athletic program has great possi¬ 
bilities of service toward tliis objective. Boys and girls of the junior 
high school age are in the period when cooperation, team play, and 
organization are more prominent in their thinking than when they 
were in the eleinentary schools. Junior high schools have made 
much of these factors, and rightly so. Since they are so important, 
the opportunity to share in them should be afforded as many stu¬ 
dents as possible through a broad athletic program that is largely, 
if not entirely, intramural. In considering objectives of the junior 
high school in relation to its athletic program, a committee of Michi¬ 
gan junior high school principals formulated the following which 
still obtain:'^ 

Guiding Phinciples for an Athletic Program 
IN Junior High Schools 

Athletics exist for the sole benefit of boys and girls who participate in 
them. 

Athletics exist to keep alive the fun-spiiit of youth; to provide a vigor¬ 
ous type of recreation in which abide pleasure, happiness and joy; to 
prolong tile playtime of youth and preserve the joyous zest of living. 

Athletics exist to contribute to a healthier type of citizen—the building 
of sound bodies, the disciplining of character, development of personality 
and leadership and the stabilizing of emotional control. 

Athletics should offer a broad and diversified program of activities 
which are adapted to the immediate and future needs of the individual 
boy or girl. 

* “Guiding Principles For An Atliletic Program in Junior High Schools in 
Michlean,” Michigan High School AtlJetic Association Bulletin, December. 
1929, page 13. 
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In order to test tire types of activities to comprise such a program 
constant experimentation is needed on every playground and athletic 
field. 

In addition to remaining a place for fun-getting, the playground 
should become a laboratory in trying out the possibilities which inhere 
in each new type of activity or sport; and for the individual to discover 
his or her own interests, abilities, and skills in a wide range of activities. 

Because the traditional program of athletics is narrow in scope, spe¬ 
cialized in its practices, and fails to meet the needs of the xnajority of 
students, it carnrot be accepted as a pattern for the construction of a 
junior high school athletic program. 

That form of athletics is best for a student which most satisfies his 
needs. This principle abolishes the distinction between majors and 
minors in athletics and places all sports on the same level of importance 
to the participant and to the school. 

The keynote of junior high school athletics is participation-by-all, 
participation in the games on the field and not on the side lines and the 
bleachers. 

To this end, each school should construct a comprehensive inteamural 
athletic program which will make the slogan “Every Pupil on a Team” 
easy of achievement. 

In this type of athletic program interscholastic teams and interscholas¬ 
tic contests assume a secondary importance. 

In this type of program those games which have a high "carry-over” 
power—games wliich can be played long after graduation and into adult¬ 
hood—should be featured: tennis, golf, archeiy, hand ball and swimming 
are only a few examples. 

If a program of educational guidance were established in each school 
and faculties understood and accepted the peculiar purposes of our 
separate institutions; if pupils were correctly assigned to curricula and 
courageously readjusted when deemed wise, the problem of scholastic 
eligibility would vanish from athletics, from the school, and from the 
home. 


General Recommendations 

The junior high school athletic program, like that in any high 
school, may be both a blessing and a debiment. Its general policies 
and their administration are the factors which will determine the 
contributions it will make to the boys and girls concerned. It is 
essential that policies be well understood and followed within local 
schools. Since junior high school organization is more common in 
larger cities, it is imperative that a general school system policy 
regarding athletics he formulated. If all activities are to be intra¬ 
mural, that policy should be understood. In the event that there 
are to be both intramural and interschool contests, such procedures 
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should be well defined. It is practically impossible to conceive how 
ihere could be only interschool contests with no intramurals in junior 
high schools. In city systems it seems desirable that the supervisor 
of physical education be in general charge of die athletic programs 
of all the junior high schools concerned. The policy-making body, 
of course, would be the school administration heads, supplemented 
by the physical education staffs in each school. Physical education 
men and women should have supervision and direction of the pro¬ 
gram in their respective schools. 

In concluding the discussion of the junior high school athletic 
program there are listed below several policy-making considerations. 
Circumstances vary in different schools and in different parts of die 
country. Density of population, proximity of schools, size of en¬ 
rollments, and racial or other characteristics of student bodies all 
are determining factors in the establishment of athletic as well as 
general educational principles. It is with these variations in mind 
diat these alternatives are offered for consideration. 

Intramurals. The first recommendation is that junior high school 
athletic programs be intiamural in character. Both boys and girls 
may be served equally if this policy is adopted. It will acquaint 
and expose large numbers of students to new games. The services 
of physical education instructors and school facilities will be avail¬ 
able to all. 

Intramurals toith a few interschool games. This pohcy is a con¬ 
tinuation of dre intramural program. It may be worked out in cities 
where there are several junior high schools. Long trips and night 
games should be avoided. Interschool games, if played at all, 
probably should come at the end of the season as a possible recogni¬ 
tion-of intramural prowess. 

Point and award systems. Most educators are opposed to an ex¬ 
tensive system of awards for athletic competition, and rightly so. 
They are neither advisable nor necessary. In many instances, how¬ 
ever, a point system which is a part of the general physical educa¬ 
tion and intramural program is beneficial. A school letter award 
of no intrinsic value will suffice. It is a record of achievement 
rather than reward for services. Boys and girls of junior high school 
age are interested in such acknowledgments, and well-organized 
point systems are excellent substitutes for interscholastic competi¬ 
tion. 

Play days. Where junior high schools are located favorably there 
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have been very successful play days arranged. Again, these are 
extensions of the intramural program and have the added advan¬ 
tages inherent in guest-host school relations. With boys it may be 
more desirable to maintain school identities in team competition, 
but this feature is not so important in guds’ games. Make the occa¬ 
sion one o£ social and sportsmanship importance and competition 
with the other school rather than against it. 

It is not to be inferred that the reasons advocated for an intra¬ 
mural program as the basis for junior high school athletics are a 
condemnation of interschool games. They are different types of 
competition and serve different ends. It seems more desirable to 
postpone intensive interscholastic competition to a later period in 
the child’s life. The point might be raised that interschool competi¬ 
tion will not be realized by many junior high school students be¬ 
cause they will not attend high school. That is ti-ue; but it seems 
more desirable for sucli students to have many varied experiences in 
athletic competition in intramurals than concentration in one or two 
activities that are interscholastic in nature. The whole point is that 
concentration should be on intramurals in the junior high school, 
with interschool games, if played, being incidental, 

If a school is considering a change in its athletic policy, which 
may include interscholastic competition for boys, it would be well 
for it to review the areas enumerated by McCristal of Michigan 
State College;® 

1. Classification according to weight and experience. 

2. Provision of regulation equipment. 

3. Provisions for preliminary physical examinations and supervision by 
a medical doctor during actual competition. 

4. Provision for adequate and qualified leadership in setting up policies 
for competition. 

5. Provision for adequate and qualified leadership in supervising ac¬ 
tivities. 

6. Examination of the policy of excusing competitors from all other 
physical education. 

7. Provision for reaching a large number of boys in the activity instead 
of just the few who demonstrate die greatest proficiency. 

King J. McCristal, Michigan State College, East Lansing, “What About 
Junior High School Pootball?” Michigan Association for Healtli, Physical 
Education, and Recreation, The News, Vol. 2, No. 1 (1947). 
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To prophesy developments in any field of endeavor over a long 
period of years usually is hazardous for the prognosticator. To re¬ 
view the past for quite a length of time and then to point out sig¬ 
nificant happenings that may be considered trends is not so risky. 
That is the purpose of this chapter, which is somewhat of a review 
of those preceding. Conclusions drawn and inferences made are 
based on developments that actually are taking place, or drey are 
conclusions that have been included in the policies and programs of 
national authorities. They may be of interest and value to tlie men 
and women in high schools who have, or will have, the all-impor¬ 
tant jobs of directing the athletic activities of millions of American 
boys and girls. 

The war’s disclosures. World War II taught us many things 
about the values of physical fitness and athletics. It showed that, 
at the beginning of the war, our young men of high school and col¬ 
lege age were not in good physical condition. Arm, shoulder-girdle, 
and abdominal muscles were woefully weak. Thirty per cent of the 
white men coming into the Navy were unable to swim fifty yards. 
Among Negroes the percentage was half again as high. The leg 
condition of men was better than anticipated, probably because we 
are primarily a nation of “leg” games—^football, basketball, baseball, 
track, tennis, and golf. But the discouraging revelation was that 
there was a very large proportion of men who neither knew nor had 
had any experience in any types of games or organized competition. 
They simply did not know how to play, even games of low organiza¬ 
tion. Somewhere along the line the schools or recreational agencies 
had failed to provide this important training which stood out so 
glaringly when the spotlight of war was tlirown upon them. 

It is not contended here that a man necessarily had to have experi¬ 
ence in athletics to be a good soldier, sailor, or marine. Thousands 
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of the best we had were deprived of that opportunity before coining 
into the service. It is contended here, however, that a good soldier, 
sailor, or marine was a better one if he had taken part in athletic 
competition during his school days. Such an experience “did some- 
tliing” for him which manifested itself so clearly during his tmining 
period, and in his campaign record as well. 

A trust to keep in athletics. We are in the so-called postwar 
world now, and hundreds of thousands of young men and women 
have come home. Many other thousands are sleeping in foreign 
lands or in the oceans. It was they who helped witli their all to 
make it possible for the rest of us to have homes, and it was diey 
who helped to preserve the America we love and rightly think to be 
the greatest nation in the world. We must prove that America is 
strong morally, socially, and physically. There is a job to be done, 
and not the least consideration is the assurance that our athletics are 
what we claim tliem to be. Professional athletics have a place in 
our scheme of things, but they should not be confu.sed with the ama¬ 
teur athletics that have flourished so well in our high schools and 
colleges, where play should be for "play’s sake” and the valuable 
educational lessons that accrue to the student participants and 
spectators. We must keep an even keel in our high school athletic 
programs. Already there are indications that undesirable promo¬ 
tional schemes are in the offing. Our athletics should be broadened 
to be more Inclusive, both as to numbers competing and varieties of 
sports. It is just as important to provide opportunities for students 
to compete in tennis, volleyball, or swimming, as in football, basket¬ 
ball, or ba.seball. There are no such tilings as minor sports: they are 
major to the competitor, or else he is not worthy of being called a 
competitor. By the same token, there should be more than varsity 
teams in competition, and the lead taken by some schools in having 
as many as fom- teams in league competition is an indication of what 
can be done. More students in more sports should be our goal. 

Permanence of athletics. It is a truism that nothing mortal is 
permanent. But, in the sense that we consider permanence, it 
seems safe to say that competition will be as nearly permanent in 
American life and tradition as anything we have. When we take 
competition out of business, out of our individual achievements, out 
of om- very lives, we will indeed cease to be Americans in the gen¬ 
erally accepted sense of the word. In play and recreation we are 
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bound to have competition and in competition we have athletics. 
They are inseparable. Equality of opportunity and competition 
are the essence of our educational system. The late Fielding H. 
Yost said;^ 

It is, then, in the building of men that competitive sport displays its 
real significance. I am convinced that because of properly supervised 
athletics, there are more men in the world than there otherwise would 
be, who measure up to the standard of true manhood. 

The emphasis made by Yost has not changed during the years 
since these statements were made. They are truer than ever today. 
It behooves those in charge of athletic programs to see that the 
right kind of opportunities for competition are provided. For most 
boys and girls these opportunities will be intramural. For some 
they will be interschool. Many will be “spectator competitors.” 
They all have their places in the general scheme of things in the 
athletic as well as in the educational patterns. Regimentation never 
progressed to any great extent in tliose countries whose people en¬ 
gage in competitive athletics. 

Place of the National Federation of State High School Athletic 
Associations, The National Federation has performed valuable 
service since its inception in 1920 and seems destined to increase its 
scope of influence in the future. It has great possibilities as a 
coordinating organization in unifying standards for control of high 
school athletics in tire various states. The organization does not 
seek to usurp local state association powers. It should concern 
itself with the formation of public opinion throughout the United 
States as to what the educational outcomes of high school athletics 
ought to be. It has more possibilities in dris field than in any other. 
When one realizes what the combined judgments of schoolmen in 
eleven-twelfths of the states of this nation might be, one sees that the 
possibilities of making interschool athletics really educational are 
unlimited. 

Values of state associations. Properly organized and controlled, 
state athletic and activity associations may be the guarantee that 
adrletics will achieve the educational goals for which they are in¬ 
tended. It seems desirable that such organizations have definite 

’^In an address delivered in Bloomington, lU., before the Illinois School- 
masLers Club, Feb. 26, 1925. 
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or affiliated connection with state education departments, or at least 
the physical education divisions of them. There is a trend toward 
the development of state activity associations that control other pro¬ 
grams as well as athletics, as evidenced by approximately twenty 
states so organized at present. These seem to be performing satis¬ 
factory services in those states where such supervision is desired. 

Age limits for competition. There is increased interest in fixing 
both maximum and minimum age limits outside of which a student 
may not compete. Such regulations protect individual competitors 
as well as those against whom they compete. Nearly one-third of 
the states now have an upper age limit of nineteen years; approxi¬ 
mately two-thirds of tire states allow interscholastic competition 
until a student reaches his twentieth birthday; in one or two states 
the age limit is eighteen and in three or four participation is allowed 
until a student is twenty-one years of age. The trend seems to be 
toward the nineteen-year limit. Several states require that a stu¬ 
dent must be fourteen years old before he may be a member of an 
interscholastic athletic team, and in a few the lower age require¬ 
ment is fifteen years. 

’Number of season contests. Annually more states are limiting the 
number of regular season contests that schools may play. This 
policy has been inaugurated because local pressure in some com¬ 
munities has resulted in scheduling games not desired by school 
authorities. The first and last dates during the season on which 
games may be played are being established in more states each year. 
Definite stands are being takeir regarding postseason, all-star, and 
out-of-season games, as well as nonschool or nonathletic association- 
sponsored games with which high school students, recent high school 
graduates, or school coaching staff personnel are connected. 

The local athletic program. Increased attention is being given to 
the establishment and management of tire local athletic program. 
It is being considered as part of the physical education program, and 
definite policies determine the maimer in which it functions. Added 
attention is accorded to contest management details, with the result 
that a more desirable educational experience is provided for both 
competitors and spectators. It is significant to realize that less 
emphasis from a commercialized publicity standpoint is being 
placed on interscholastic athletics than was the case ten or fifteen 
years ago. In spite of this fact, however, nearly every high school 
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of any size reports increased interest in athletics and the sponsoring 
of more sports than formerly. 

Safety standards and benefit and 'protection plans. More atten¬ 
tion is being paid to the safety of participants in athletics today than 
ever before, as is evidenced by the use of better equipment, insist¬ 
ence on health and physical examinations for all participants, im¬ 
provements in playing rules, better officiating, and the provision of 
athletic accident benefit and protection plans in nearly ffiirty states. 
Schools, also, arc paying more attention to sanitation standards in 
the conduct of their athletic programs. It is very probable that, in 
the near future, an accounting will be taken to determine whetlrer 
high schools are sponsoring athletic activities that do not properly 
belong in the high school category of sports. One of the most im¬ 
portant contributions of athletic accident benefit and protection 
plans has been the accumulation of valuable data indicating when, 
where, and how injuries occurred. From this information it has 
been possible, to some extent, to determine the cause of injuries 
which may be the result of playing rules or types of equipment 
worn. In this way it has been, and will continue to be, possible to 
make modifications in rules and improve playing equipment so that 
the safety of participants is increased. 

Board of education support. Boards of education continually 
are doing more to aid in the maintenance of the athletic program, 
both interscholastic as well as intramural. Statutes and court opin¬ 
ions vary in different states regarding the legality of use of public 
funds for interschool contests. In most of them, however, public 
funds are used for general equipment. It is significant that boards 
of education are aiding in the athletic programs of schools because 
it puts these activities in their proper educational place. 

Intramural athletics. Broad programs of intramural athletics for 
boys and girls will continue to receive increased emphasis. They 
are basic both for education generally and for the interschool pro¬ 
gram which properly may be an extension of intramurals. The 
two are complementary to each other in most secondary schools. 
Intiamurals should be a part of the physical education program; 
but, as such, they are generally maintained on an elective basis. In 
the concluding paragraph of his study Bi-ammell says:^ 

= P. Roy Brammcll, Intramural and Interscholastic Athletics, U. S. Depart¬ 
ment of Interior Bulletin No. 17 (1932), Monograph No. 27, pages 142-143. 
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When the complete data for intramural and interscholastic atliletics 
presented in this report are scanned in the large, one has the feeling that 
Ore eeneral program of intramural sports is in the process of establish¬ 
ment while the program of interscholastic athletics is m the process of 
adiustment. Both are being appraised in the light of educational out¬ 
comes and rightly selected and administered, both are telt to contain 
definite educational values. The schools in this study wliich seem to be 
setting the pace In this field are headed definitely in the direction of dove¬ 
tailing these activiUeS and making both of them parts of a larger program 
which includes not only them, but also the health work in the schools and 
the work in physical education. 

Athlstics foT gitlst Interschool atliletics for girls are being spon¬ 
sored by fewer high schools annually. In their place comprehen¬ 
sive intramural programs are being substituted. In connection with 
the intiaramals there are interschool play days and local and state 
girls’ athletic associations that have point award systems. Some 
state athletic associations have eliminated all interschool athletic 
competition for girls and made the substitutions mentioned. The 
general criticism has not been so much against competition for girls 
as against some undesirable circumstances under which it has been 
held. Several women’s divisions of national organizations have 
formulated policies regarding atliletlc competition for girls and 
■women. They are most constructive in that they have come from 
women themselves, and in practically aU cases their recommenda¬ 
tions have been for a much higher typu of competition than prac¬ 
tices advocated when men have been in charge of the program. 
Several state athletic associations have made real beginnings in tire 
encouragement and formation of local school girls’ athletic associa¬ 
tions that do not advocate the old, traditional types of girls inter¬ 
scholastic athletic contests, 

Community responsibilities of athletic coaches and physical 
education teachers. The athletic coach and physical education 
teacher of the future will not consider their work as being con¬ 
fined entirely to school assignments. With enforced increase in the 
leisure time of many people, die community will look to school ath¬ 
letic and physical education people for die direction of their recrea¬ 
tion activities. Those teachers will be doing themselves real favors 
by being prepared and willing to handle this work. It also is an ef¬ 
fective means by which they may make themselves indispensable to 
the school and community. 
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In several states it is the practice to continue regular interscho¬ 
lastic athletic schedules by high schools tliroughout the summer 
months. This movement seems destined to grow, because students 
of high school age undoubtedly will not find employment during the 
summer as they did during the war years. Schools are employing 
members of their physical education staflrs, as well as odrer teachers, 
on a full-year basis and they direct these summer programs besides 
working in recreation programs during this period. Iowa and 
Minnesota have made beginnings in this program and have spon¬ 
sored some baseball, track, tennis, golf, and swimming activities 
through their schools. 

Classification of schools. There is an increasing tendency on the 
part of state atliletic associations to classify member schools for ath¬ 
letic competition. The result is gi-eatcr equity in meet or tourna¬ 
ment play, and often schools of comparable size form leagues for 
season schedules. 

Meets and tournaments. Because of tire influence of the Na¬ 
tional Federation of State High School Atliletic Associations, na¬ 
tional meets and tournaments no longer exist. Comparatively few 
interstate meets are held and then only upon receipt of approval of 
states concerned and die National Federation. Two tendencies are 
developing in state tournaments and meets. In a few states, only 
district or regional competitions are held. In an increasingly large 
number of states each year, schools are being classified for meet and 
tournament play. Such classification not only equalizes competition 
but also de-emphasizes a single class diampionship. Honors are 
divided and taken more as matters of course. There are difierences 
of opinion as to the educational value of state championship meets 
and tournaments in general. In most cases, however, the criticism 
seems to be against methods of control and the sometimes attendant 
undesirable situations rather than against the actual competition 
itself. 

Junior high school athletics. Differences of opinion exist as to 
the advisability of interschool competition for junior high school 
students. The Legislative Council of the American Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation has gone on record as 
being opposed to such a policy. Better practices seem to obtain in 
schools with broad intramural programs or variations of them, with 
possibly a limited amount of carefully supervised interschool play. 
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It is significant to note, however, that since the war, there has been 
increased emphasis on the establishment of more intensive interscho¬ 
lastic athletic competition in junior high schools. Whether or not 
this agitation is based on sound educational principles, or merely on 
the desire to develop junior high school students in order that there 
may be better senior high school teams, remains to be seen. Many 
factors must be considered carefully before there is widespread ac¬ 
ceptance of too much stepping-up of tire junior high school inter¬ 
school athletic program. 

Sportsinanship and citizenship in athletics. Rules, regulations, 
policies, and programs are valueless unless the individuals affected 
by them are made better by the experiences they have had. We 
have definite ways of observing whether or not our atlrletics are pay¬ 
ing dividends in good sportsmanship and better citizenship. The 
values of "carry-over” activities in education may be debatable, but 
who can question the value of Icnowing the rules of a game, playing 
fair, hard, and clean, and being a good sportsman? The potentiali¬ 
ties of teaching character and cooperation are unlimited, as is indi¬ 
cated in this concluding analysis of die word “athletics.” 

The A stands for ambition—ambition to be the best possible 
player in one’s position on die team. 

The T stands for training—the first requisite of any athlete. 

The H stands for honesty—^honesty to oneself and one’s team¬ 
mates. 

The L stands for loyalty—loyalty to team and to school. 

The E stands for eligibility—without which an athlete is valueless 
to his team. 

The T stands for trustworthiness—a trait all good athletes possess. 

The I stands for improvement—^which is always observable in 
good athletes. 

The C stands for courage—courage to do the thing that is right 
regardless of how the game is going. 

The S stands for stick-to-it-iveness—the best trait in any athlete. 
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plans) 

Blanks and forms, 209 
Bleachers, condition of, for athletic 
contests, 187 
Board of education: 

representation on athletic council, 
162 

responsibility for athletic finances, 
236 

support of athletics, trends, 409 
Boxing: 

elimination of interschool, 139 
resolution of Society of State Direc¬ 
tors of Health and Physical Edu¬ 
cation, 140 
Brammel, P. Roy: 

sources of athletic income, survey 
by (table), 235 
Buckley, Illinois: 
awards plan, 231 

Budgets (see also Finances), 234-270 
examples of (tables), 258-270 
preparation of, 252 

general procedures, 252 
suimnaiy of estimated expenses 
(table), 255 

summary of estimated income 
(table), 253 
purpose of, 251 


Budgets ( Cont ,): 

sources and methods of raising ath¬ 
letic funds, 237 
survey of, 254 

C 

California; 

amateur rule, 82 

anti-fraternity membership rule, 86 
certification of coaches rule, 109 
Decoration Day and Christmas Day 
contest rule, 137 
Los Angeles: 

Eagle Rock athletic participa¬ 
tion form (figure), 181 
Eagle Ruck student manager 
awards plan, 233 

Eagle Rock student manager se¬ 
lection plan, 209 
plan for control of athletics, 169 
meet and tournament rule, 129 
pupil protection fund, 312 
purpose of interscholastic federation, 
31 

purposes of athletic protection fund, 
302 

scholarship rule, 68 
Canvas shoes, storage of, 222 
Cardinal atliletic policies of National 
Federation, 25 

Certification of coaches (see Coaches, 
certification of) 

Championships; 

elimination of, by National Federa¬ 
tion, 14 

football, eliminated, 136 
state, 42 

Check list for safety in athletics, 272 
Cheer leaders: 

at athletic contests, 187, 192 
budget provision for, 266 
Chicago atliletics control plan, 167 
Citizenship at athletic contests, 412 
Glassification and registration of ath¬ 
letic officials, 41 
Glassification of schools: 

basis for meets and tournaments, 
43 

Michigan classification informa¬ 
tion form (figure), 43, 44 
trends in, 411 
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Coaches: 

as members o£ athletic council, 161 
athletic code for, 49 
certification of, 108 
conduct of, 136 
in junior high schools, 400 
place of, in safety program, 273, 290 
responsibilities of, in afliletic pro¬ 
gram, 150 

responsibilities of, to community, 
410 

Coaching school (Illinois rule), 87^ 
Codes for administi-ation of atliletics 
(Michigan): 
athlete, 50 
athletic director, 48 
coach, 49 
official, 50 
principal, 48 
superintendent, 47 
Colorado: 

amateur rule, 83 

objects of activities association, 31 
Combination of schools for utlrletic 
purposes prohibited, 139 
Commercial atliletio injury insurance 
(see Accident benefit plans), 323 
Common eligibility regulations, 56-86 
Community objectives in atliletics, 8 
Community responsibilities of coaches 
and physical education teachers, 
410 

Competition: 

girV, 362-395 
in intramurals, 347-361 
must be equitable for safety, 277 
trends in age limits, 408 
Concessions at athletic contests, 176, 
192, 193 

Conduct of coaches (Alabama rule), 
136 

Conduct of team followers; 

Nevada rule, 137 
Minnesota rule, 136 
Conduct or character (Oklahoma 
rule), 86 

Conducting tournaments and meets by 
state associations, 42 
Conferences and leagues: 

as administrative agencies, 174 
general organization plans, 174 
local school obligations, 208 


Conferences and leagues {Cont.)i 
series of, 174 
Connecticut: 

eligibility certificate (figure), 101 
purposes of conference, 33 
recommended athletic standards, 46 
Construction of outdoor playing facili¬ 
ties: 

baseball diamond, 331 
football field, 329 

lighted fields, 340 , 

tennis courts, 339 
track, 334 
Contest regulations; 

all-star contest, 133, 142 
application to all interscholastic ac¬ 
tivities, 137 

approval of meets and tournaments, 
126, 142 

certification of atliletic coaches, 
rules in six states, 108, 141 
combination of schools for athletics 
prohibited, 139 
conduct of coaches, 136 
conduct of team followers, 136 
contracts, 92, 140 
Decoration Day and Christmas Day 
games prohibited, 137 
eligibility list procedures in six 
states, 97-105, 141 
Connecticut eligibility list (/tg- 
ure), 100 

Indiana eligibility form (figure), 
102 

Kansas eligibility certificate (fig¬ 
ure), 98 

Louisiana eligibility report to 
board (figure), 103 
Michigan current eligibility list 
(figure), 99 

Oregon eligibility certificate (fig¬ 
ure), 101 

elimination of interschool boxing, 
139 

faculty managers at contests, 122, 
141 

fees for athletic officials, 138 
iris* athletics, 132, 142 
mitations on contests and seasons, 
129, 142 

mid-week contests, 137 
no football championships, 136 
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Contest regulations ( Cont .): 

protests and forfeitures, 123-126, 
142 

purpose, 91 

records of transfer students, 105- 
108, 141 

registration of adiletic officials, 110- 
122, 141 

Contests (see also Management of 
contests): 

data, filing of, 195 
details concerning ‘'away*' games, 
198 

post-season and all-star. National 
Federation policy concerning, 23, 
26 

regulations for conduct of, 41 
scheduling of interstate, through 
National Federation, 16 
Contracts: 

for adiletic contest, 92-97 
“away” games, 198 
by-law provisions in four states, 
95, 97 

general provisions of, 92 
uarantees and payments, 191 
ome contests, 178, 191 
Interstate (figures), 17 
Missouri form (figure)» 90 
Ohio form (figure), 96 
Washington form (figii.re), 94 
West Virginia form (figure), 93 
for athletic officials (figure), 119, 
180, 202 

Control of athletics: 
four phases of, 3 
importance of local, 145 
in large cities: 

Chicago, 167 
Detroit, 166 
Los Angeles, 169 
Philadelphia, 168 
survey, 171 

internal principles (Harlan G. Koch 
study), 145 

Cotton garments, storage of, 222 
Cross country: 

budgets (tables), 258, 202, 269 
safety suggestions, 281 
schedule, 207 

Current semester scholarship (see also 
Eligibility regulations), 00 
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Current semester scholarship (Cont.)i 
California rule, 68 
Michigan rule, 68 
New York rule, 67 
Wisconsin rule, 68 

D 

Danville, Kentucky: 

equipment cards (figures), 218-219 
Data on contests, filing of, 175 
Decoration Day games, prohibition of, 
in California, 137 

Decorations for atliletic contests, 188 
Delaware: 

purposes of atliletic commission, 34 
safety program check list, 272 
Department of Education, affiliations 
of state associations, 36 
Desirable practices in athletics for 
girls and women (Women's sec¬ 
tion, A.A.H.P.E.R.), 365-369 
Detroit, Michigan: 

annual “per sport” budgets, 1948- 
49, 269-270 
awards plan, 229 
control of athletics, 166 
Development: 

of citizenship as intramural objec¬ 
tive, 351 

of controls of atliletics, 1 
of interest and skills as intramural 
objectives, 352 

of junior high school atliletic pro¬ 
gram, 396 

Director of atliletics: 

as member of athletic council, 160 
responsibilities in athletic program, 
150 

Dressing rooms: 
for officials, 191 
for visiting teams, 191 
guards for, 192 

E 

Early state athletic associations, 29 
Eligibility list procedures, 97-105 
by-laws in four states, 104-105 
copy for state office, 103 
permanent record book, Iowa, 103 
usual data, 97 

three general plans, 97-105 
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Eligibility records, 178, 192, 198 (fig¬ 
ures), 200, 201 
Eligibility regulations: 
age, 56, 89 

aiiiateui'ism, 76-86, 90 

A.A.U. and N.G.A.A. definitions, 
77 

National Federation recommen¬ 
dation, 78 

rules in twelve states, 81-85 
anti-fraternity nreanbership, 86 
applies to other activities, 137 
awards rules in four states and 
National Federation, 73, 74, 76, 
90 

coaching school, 87 
conduct or character, 86 
development of uniformity in, by 
National Federation, 13 
for intramurals, 856 
ineligibility of teachers, 87 
ineliglbles barred from field, 87 
limited team membership, 58, 89 
married students, 68 
military service, 87 
no letter award, 88 
numbers of semesters of attendance, 
57, 89 

parental consent and physical ex¬ 
aminations, 59 
forms (figures)^ 60-65, 89 
legal aspects of, 59 
pupil suspension, 88 
purpose of, 52 

scholarship rules in four states, 66, 
90 

seasons of competition and under¬ 
graduate standing, 57, 89 
time of enrollment rules in eight 
states, 57, 89 
tobacco and liquor, 86 
transfer and undue influence rules 
in four states, 71, 90 
unsportsmanlike conduct, 88 
Enrollment, time of, rules in eight 
states, 57 

Equipment (see also Facilities, lay¬ 
out and maintenance), 211-223 
adequate amount for safety, 274 
care of: 
daily, 217 
general, 220, 223 


Equipment ( Cont .): 
care of ( Cont .); 

plan at DanviUe, Kentucky, High 
School, 219 

cost and approval, National Ped- 
eration interest in, 18 
for “away*' games, 197 
for home games, 189 
guarding, at contests, 192 
inventory of, 212 
issuance of, 214-220 
marking, 216 
record cards, 216 

Lansing, Michigan, Eastern 
High School equipment card 
(/igure), 217 

Danville, Kentucky, equipment 
cards (-figures), 218-219 
purchase of, 208 
orders, 214 

Ishpeming, Michigan, form 
(figurG), 215 
policies, 211-214 
storage of, 193, 221-223 
Estimates of; 

expenses (figure), 255 
income (figure), 253 
per sport budgets in Detroit, 269 
Expenses: 

Ann Arbor, Michigan, budget 
(table), 261-209 

budget summary form (figure), 255 
F 

Facilities, layout and maintenance 
(see also Equipment), 326-346 
general, 326 
indoor areas; 

badminton courts (figures), 330 
baseball, indoor diamond (fig¬ 
ure ), 329 

basketball courts (figures), 328 
handball courts (figures), 331 
volleyball (figure), 329 
outdoor areas: 

baseball diamond (figure), 335 
field hockey ( figure), 332 
football fields: 

construction of, 330 
six- and eleven-man fields (fig¬ 
ures), 332 
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Facilities ( Cont .) : 

outdoor areas ( Cont .): 

lacrosse field (figtire), 333 
L-type hurdle details (figures), 
338 

lighted fields, 340 
maintenance o£ atliletic fields 
(table)y 342 

quarter-mile track (figure), 326 
seeding athletic fields (table), 
340, 341 

soccer field (figure), 333 
softball diamond (figure), 335 
speedball field (figure), 333 
tennis courts, construction of 
(figures), 339 

track and field equipment (fig¬ 
ures), 337 

outdoor night contests, comments 
on, 343 

playing areas, size of, S26 
Rowe, Floyd E., survey on night 
football, 344 
safety essentials, 273 
Faculty managers at contests: 
accompanying teams, 122 
rules in three states, 122, 123 
Faculty members; 

as members of athletic council, 160, 
162 

Fall intramural activities: 

for senior and junior high schools, 
354-356 
Fees: 

for athletic officials, 138 
from students for athletics, 241 
Field hockey: 

field (figure), 332 

Fields (see Facilities, layout and 
maintenance) 

Filing of contest data, 195 
Finances (see also Budgets): 
accounting methods: 

bar graphs, Glass High School, 
Lynchburg, Virginia (figures), 
248-250 

internal school records, 243 
Iron Mountain, Michigan, athletic 
statement (table), 249 
Mt. Clemens, Michigan, finance 
forms (figure), 246 


Finances ( Cont.) : 

accounting methods ( Cont.): 

statement of home contest re¬ 
ceipts, 193 
and budgets, 234-270 
board of education responsibility, 
235 

Brammell, P. Roy, source study by 
(table), 235 

elimination of gate receipts, 235 
for “away” trips, 197 
general information (tables), 256 
handling of funds, 243 
publication of atliletic financial re¬ 
ports, 245 

sources and methods of raising ath¬ 
letic funds, 237-242 
admission prices, 238 
Omaha, Nebraska, plan and fund 
division (table), 241 
season tickets, 238 
student activity tickets, 239 
apportionment of funds, 240 
student fees, 241 
twenty suggested plans, 242 
values of student activity ticket 
plan, 239 

First-aid kit, storage of, 223 
Flag-raising ceremonies, 191 
Florida: 

officiaVs registration card (figure), 
115 
Football: 

all-star contests, 133 
budgets (tables), 259, 262, 270 
championships prohibited, 136 
comments on nigbt contests, 343 
construction of field, S30 
fields for six- and eleven-man (fig’- 
ures), 332 

practice and season rule in four 
states, 130-131 

Rowe, Floyd E., survey on night 
football by, 344 
safety suggestions, 281 
schedule, 207 
storage of equipment, 222 
Forfeitures and protests (see Protests 
and forfeitures) 

Forms and blanks, 209 
Fraternity membership (California 
rule), 86 
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Functions of state athletic and activity 
associations, 39 

G 

Games (see Contests and Management 
of contests) 

Garments, storage of, 222 
Gate receipts: 

elimination of, at contests, 235 
Georgia: 

amateur rule, 85 
object of association, 34 
Girls' athletics: 

challenge of future (Lee, Mabel), 
394 

general criticism, 362 
Illinois rule, 132 
New York rule, 132 
organiTiation of state associations, 
385 

Illinois, 386 
Oregon, 391 
recommendations: 
intramurals, 382 
invitational contests, 382 
local girls' athletic associations, 
385 

play days, 884 

state association regulations in seven 
states, 375-381 
trends in, 410 

viewpoints of leaders and organiza¬ 
tions, 363 

athletic platform (N.A.A.F. 

womens division), 363-364 
desirable practices in athletics for 
girls and women (National 
Section Women'’s Atliletics, 
A.A.H.P.E.R.), 305-369 
guide posts to an athletic pro¬ 
gram, 369 

physiological considerations, 371 
platform of Society of State Di¬ 
rectors of Health and Physical 
Education, 371 

standards for organization of 
competitive activities, 365 
statement of National Federation, 
of State High School Atliletic 
Associations, 373 


Golf: 

budgets { table ), 259, 268 
schedule, 207 
Grosse Pointe, Michigan: 

awards plan, 232 
Guards for dressing rooms, 192 
Guiding principles for a junior high 
school athletic program, 401 
Gymnasium: 

condition of, for athletic contests, 
187 

safety suggestions, 280 
H 

Habits for personal safety, 279 
Half-time arrangements at athletic 
contests, 188 

Handball courts (figures), 331 
Health: 

as intramural objective, 351 
of participants in athletics, 271 
Helmets, storage of, 222 
High school atliletic associations (see 
State athletic and activity associa¬ 
tions ) 

Hip pads, storage of, 122 
Hockey field (pgure), 332 
Home contests (see Management of 
contests) 

Hurdles, I..-type, construction details 
of, 338 

I 

Illinois: 

aims of association, 33 
all-star contest rule, 135 
application form for sanction of in¬ 
terscholastic meet (figure), 127 
Buckley awards plan, 231 
Chicago plan for control of adi- 
letics, 167 

coaching school rule, 87 
form for rating officials (fi^^re), 
118 

girls* athletic association, plan of 
organization, 386 
girls' athletics rule, 132 
girls' interscholastic athletic com¬ 
petition regulation, 376 
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Illinois (Coni.): 

military service rule, 87 
officials’ registration form {"figure), 
113 

purpose of state association, 33 
undue influence rule, 71 
“Your Game Officials," 181 
Income lor athletics {see Finances) 
Indiana; 

all-star contest rule, 134 
amateur rule, 85 
eligibility form {figure), 102 
eligibility list rule, 105 
forfeiture rule, 125 
girls’ interscholastic athletic com¬ 
petition regulations, 37G 
married students rule, 88 
safety suggestions, 283 
undue influence rule, 72 
Indoor baseball diamond {figure), 329 
Indoor playing facilities, 326 
Ineligibility of teachers (Texas rule), 
87 

Ineligibles barred from field (South 
Dakota rule), 87 
Inflated balls, storage of, 222 
Injuries; 

in athletics {see Accident benefit 
plans) 

prompt reporting of, and attention 

to, 277 

Insurance plans for athletics {see also 
Safety in athletics), 41 
Intermission program at contests, 191 
Interscholastics vs. intramurals, 347 
Interschonl boxing: 

elimination of, in Michigan, 139 
resolution of Society of State Di¬ 
rectors of Health and Physical 
Education, 140 
Interstate Contests: 
contract {figure), 17 
scheduling of, through National 
Federation, 16 
Intramurals; 
administration- 
awards, 356 
competition, 357 

double-eliminafion schedule 
{table), 359 

ladder tournament (figure), 

seo 


Intramurals ( Cont .): 
administration (Cont.); 
competition (Cont.): 

pyramid tournament {figure), 
360 

round-robin schedule {table), 
358 

single-elimination bracket {ta¬ 
ble), 359 
eligibility, 356 
for girls, 382 
organization, 354 
policies and practices, 360 
program of activities, 354-356 
responsibility, 353 
in junior high schools, 403 
objectives, 350-353 
place in program, 347 
trends, 409 

Inventory of athletic equipment {fig¬ 
ure h 213 

Invitational contests in girls* athletics, 
382 
Iowa: 

all-star contest rule, 134 
contest contract rule, 97 
officials’ emblem (figure), 117 
undue influence rule, 71 
Iron Mountain, Michigan; 

atliletic financial statement {table), 
249 

contest data filing plan, 195 
Islipeming, Michigan, equipment pur¬ 
chase order form (figure), 215 
Issuance of athletic equipment (see 
Equipment) 

j 

Judges at contests, 189 
Judicial function of state associations, 
51 

Junior high school atliletics: 

development of programs, 396 
general recommendations: 
intramurals, 403 

intramurals and few interscho- 
lastic games, 403 
play days, 403 

point and award systems, 403 
interschool vs. intramural: 
A.A.H.P.E.R. resolution, 398 
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Junior liigli school athletics (Coni,)- 
interscnool vs. intramural (Corrf.): 
administrative problems, 400 
coaching of teams, 400 
program principles, 401 
Society of State Directors of 
Health and Physical Education, 
resolution, 399 

program provisions necessary (Mc- 
Cristal, King J.), 404 
trends in, 411 

K. 

Kansas: 

amateur rule, 82 

application form for registration of 
official (figures). 111 
lication form for renewal of of- 
cial’s registration (figure), 112 
eligibility certilicate (figure), 98 
no football championship rule, 136 
purpose of accident benefit plan, 
302 

purposes of activities association, 34 
Kentucky: 

Danville equipment cards (figures)^ 
218-219 

object of state association, 34 
unsportsmanlike conduct rule, 88 
Knee pads, storage of, 222 

L 

Lacrosse field (figure), 333 
Lansing, Michigan; 

equipment card (figure), 217 
permanent athletic record form (fig“ 
ure), 201 
Large city schools: 
budgets: 

Ann Arbor, Michigan (table), 
261-269 

Detroit, Michigan (table), 209- 
270 

control of athletics, 165 
organization plans, 159 
policy surveys, 171 

Layout of facilities (see Facilities, lay¬ 
out and maintenance) 

Leagues: 

as administrative agencies, 174 


Leagues ( Cont .): 

budget—Ann Arbor, Michigan (ta¬ 
ble), 266 

local school obligations, 208 
Leadier shoes, storage of, 221 
Leisure time as intramural objective 
851 

Letter awards prohibited (Utah rule) 

88 

Lighted fields (see Facilities, layout 
and maintenance) 

Lighted outdoor areas, 340 
Limitations on contests and seasons: 

rules in five states, 180-132 
Limited team membership, 58 
Liquor and tobacco (North Dakota 
rule), 86 

Local athletic policies and administra¬ 
tion (see Policies and administra¬ 
tion of local atliletics) 

Local athletic programs, trends, 408 
Los Angeles: 

award plan for student managers, 
233 

control of athletes, 169 
Eagle Rock High School athletic 
participation form (figure), ISO 
Louisiana: 

certification of coaches by-law, 109 
contest contract by-law, 97 
legibility report to board (figure), 
103 

pupil suspension rule, 88 
rule premibiting combination of 
schools for athletic purposes, 139 
Lynchburg, Virginia; 

bar graphs for athletic funds (fig¬ 
ures), 248, 250 

M 

Maine; 

object of state association, 31 
transfer record form (figure), 106 
Maintenance of facilities (see Facili¬ 
ties, layout and maintenance) 
Management of contests (see also 
Contests and contracts), 176-210 
after-game duties, 192-195 
concessions report, 193 
contest receipts, 193 
filing contest data, 195 
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Management of contests (Cent.): 
after-game duties (Cont.): 

general financial statement, 193 
participation record, 194 
payment of officials, 193 
payment of visiting school, 193 
record of officials, 193 
storage of equipment, 193 
‘'away” games, 196-199 
contest details, 198 
eligibility records, 198, 199 
equipment, 198 
finances for trips, 197 
game contests, 198 
parents’ permits, 196 
participation record books, 198, 
199 

transportation, 196 
trip personnel, 198 
game responsibilities (home con¬ 
tests), 189-192 
bands, 191 
cheer leaders, 192 
concessions, 192 

contract guarantees and pay¬ 
ments, 191 

dressing room guards, 192 
eligibility lists, 192 
flag raising, 191 
guarding extra equipment, 192 
intermission program, 191 
officials’ quarters, 191 
physician, 191 
players’ benches, 191 
police, 192 
programs, 190 
public-address system, 192 
rest rooms, 192 
scoreboard arrangements, 192 
substitutes’ extra clothing, 192 
supplies and equipment, 189 
ticKets, 190 
ushers, 190 

visiting team quarters and cour¬ 
tesies, 191 

general duties and policies, 198-210 
alumni and varsity clubs, 207 
athletic banquets, 208 
award recommendations, 210 
blanks and forms, 209 
contracting officials, 202 
eligibility records, 97, 199 


Management of contests ( Cont .): 
general duties and policies (Cont.): 
eligibility report to secretary {fig¬ 
ure) ^ 200 
equipment, 208 
finances and budgets, 201 
league and conference obliga¬ 
tions, 208 

participation records, 199 
practice periods, 205 
reports, 201 
schedules, 204, 206 
state association regulations, 
familiarity witli, 210 
student managers, selection of, 
209 

importance of, 176 
pre-game: 

bands and half-time arrange¬ 
ments, 188 
clieer leaders, 187 
concessions, 185 

condition of stadium, bleachers, 
or gymnasium, 187 
contracts, 178 

courtesy to visiting schools, 183 
information form, Michigan 
conference {figure), 184 
decorations, 188 
eligibility records, 178 
field or court, 182 
officials, 180 
parents* permission, 179 

provision for, on form (figure), 
180 

physical examinations, 179 
physician, 188 

police protection and parking, 
186 

programs, 185 
puHic-address system, 188 
publicity, 182 
reserved areas, 187 
reserve games, 184 
scoreboards, 187 
scorers, timers, judges, 189 
tickets, 184 
ushers, 186 
Managers: 

selection of student, 209 
student, responsibilities of, in ath¬ 
letic program, 151 
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Marking of athletic equipment, 216 
Married students (Indiana rule), 88 
Massachusetts: 

faculty manager rule, 123 
McCi'istal, King J.: 

junior high school athletic program 
provisions, 404 

Medical supervision of athletics: 
methods in effect, 290 
plan of coach and trainer, 290 
Medium-sized high schools, organiza¬ 
tion plan, 156 
Meets and tournaments: 

application form for sanction of alli- 
letic (figure), 127 
application form for sanction of 
non-atliletic (figure), 128 
approval of, 126 

conduct of, by state associations, 42 
interstate, sanction of, by National 
Federation, 14, 24 
national and sectional, policy of Na¬ 
tional Federation concerning, 22, 
24 

trends concerning, 411 
Membership in fraternities prohibited 
(California rule), 86 
Membership on atliletic teams, 58 
Michigan: 

all-star contest rule, 135 
amateur rule, 80 

eligibility poster (figure), 81 
Ann Arbor awards plan, 228 
Ann Arbor tentative athletic budget, 
1946-47, 261-269 
awards survey, 227 
benefit plan, nonscheduled injuries 
provision, 319 
boxing rule, 139 

certification of coaches regulation, 
108 

classification information form (fig¬ 
ure), 43, 44 

codes for administration of athletics, 

47 

athlete, 50 
athletic director, 48 
coach, 49 
official, 50 
principal, 48 
superintendent, 47 
contest contract regulation, 97 


Micliigan ( Cont .): 

courtesy information form of South¬ 
western Conference (figure), 184 
current eligibility list (figures), 99 
Detroit awards plan, 229 
Detroit “per sport” budgets, 1947- 
48, 269-270 

Detroit plan for control of ath¬ 
letics, 166 

Detroit student manager awards 
plan, 231 

eligibility list regulation, 104 
football and baslcetball season and 
game limitation rule, 131 
forfeiture regulation, 124 
girls* intersdiiolastic athletic regu¬ 
lations, 380 

Grosse Pointe awards plan, 231 
guiding principles for a junior high 
school atliletic program, 401 
injury data, 294, 298 
Iron Mountain atliletic financial 
statement, 249 

Iron Mountain contest data filing 
plan, 195 

Ishpeming equipment purchase or¬ 
der form (figure), 215 
Lansing Eastern Pligh School 
equipment card (figure), 217 
Lansing permanent athletic record 
form (figure), 201 
meet and tournament rule, 129 
Mt, Clemens finance forms (figure), 
246 

officials’ emblem (figure), 117 
official’s registration card (figure), 
116 

preliminary injury report form (fig¬ 
ure), 320 

purpose of accident benefit plan, 
305 

purposes of state association, 35 
request for accident benefit form 
(figure), 321 
scholarship rule, 68 
statement of attending physician 
form (figtt-re), 322 
Three Rivers parents’ permission 
form, 197 

transfer record form (figure), 107 
Michigan State College: 
construction of track, 336 
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Mid-week contests: 

Ohio rule, 137 

Military service (Illinois rule), 87 
Minnesota: 

application form for sanction of 
non-interscholastic activity (fig¬ 
ure), 128 

conduct of followers rule, 136 
forfeiture rule, 126 
injury data, 293, 296 
purpose of state league, 31 
Mississippi: 

purpose of literary and athletic 
association, 35 
Missouri: 

contract form for games (-figure), 
96 

eligibility list rule, 105 
forfeiture rule, 126 
purpose of state association, 32 
Montana: 

forfeiture rule, 12S 
Mt. Clemens, Michigan: 

finance forms (figure), 240 

N 

National Amateur Athletic Federation, 
women's division, atliletic pro¬ 
gram, 363 

National championships, elimination 
of, by National Federation, 14 
National Collegiate Athletic Associa¬ 
tion: 

amateurism, definition of, 77 
National Federation; 
accomplishments: 

approval of records, 20 
cost and approval of atiiletic 
equipment, 18 

elimination of national champion¬ 
ships, 14 

elimination of outlaw team com¬ 
petition, 13 
national policies: 

agreement with organized 
baseball, 21 

cardinal athletic policies, 25 
national and sectional meets, 
22 

post-season and all-star con¬ 
tests, 23 


National Federation. (Conf.): 
accomplishments ( Cont .): 
national policies (Cont.): 

record application form (fig¬ 
ure), 19 

resolution on solicitation, 20 
statement regarding all-star 
and out-of-season athletic 
contests, 26 

sanction of interstate meets and 
tournaments, 14 
application blank (figure), 15 
scheduling of interstate contests, 
16 

interstate contract (figure), 17 
writing of playing rules, 16 
formation of, 10 
member states, 11 
officers of, 12 
place of, in athletics, 407 
purpose of, 12 

recommended amateur rule, 78 
statement in girls' athletics, 373 
Nebraska: 

amateur rule, 83 

contract form for registered officials 
(figure), 119 

Omaha athletic fund plan (table), 
241 
Nevada: 

conduct of team followers rule, 137 
New Brunswick (Canada): 

purposes of association, 34 
New England Secondary School Prin¬ 
cipals’ Association: 
purpose of accident benefit fund, 
304 

New Jersey: 

out-of-season practice rule, 130 
purpose of state association, 31 
New York: 

essentials of athletic protection plan, 
314 

football practice and season rule, 
ISO 

forfeiture rule, 125 
girls* athletics rule, 132 
girls’ interscholastic athletic com¬ 
petition prohibited, 375 
purpose of athletic protection plan, 
303 

scholarship rule, 67 
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North Central recommendation on 
schedules, 204 
North Dakota; 

tobacco and liquor rule, 86 
Number of semesters of attendance, 

57 

O 

Objectives of athletics, 6-9 
for community, 8 
for participants, 5 
for school and student body, 6 
of state associations, 30-35 
OiEcials: 

athletic code for, 50 
contract for contest {-figure), 119, 
180, 202 

fees for atlrletic, 138 
forms for application, certification, 
ratings, 111-119 
payment of, 193 

physical examination form (figures), 
120-121 

quarters for, at contests, 191 
record of, 193 

registration and classification of ath¬ 
letic, 41 

"Your Game Officials,” 181 
Officiating, safety essentials, 276 
Ohio; 

amateur rule, 79 

contract form for athletic officials 
(figure), 96 

faculty manager rule, 122 
girls' basketball regulations, 375 
mid-week contest rule, 137 
object of state association, 32 
Rowe, Floyd E, (Cleveland), sur¬ 
vey oir night football, 344 
Oklahoma: 

amateur rule, 80 

certification of coaches by-law, 109 
conduct or character rule, 86 
individual participation record form 
( figure), 194 

object of state association, 32 
undue influence rule, 71 
Omaha, Nebraska, athletic fund plan 
(table). 241 
Oregon: 

eligibility certificate (figure), 101 


Oregon ( Cant.): 

girls’ athletic association, plan of 
organization, 391 

Origin of state athletic and activity 
associations, 29 
Outdoor playing facilities, 339 
lighted areas, 340 
night contests, comments on, 343 
Rowe survey on night football, 344 
specifications and construction of, 
329-340 

Outlaw team competition, elimination 
of, by National Federation, 13 
Out-of-town games, preparation for, 
195-198 

Outside groups: 

relation of athletic policies to, 146 
P 

Parental consent and physical exami¬ 
nations, 59 

for “away” games, 196 
forms (figures), 60-65 
legal aspects of, 59 
Parents’ permission, 179 
Parking at contests, control of, 186 
Participant objectives in athletics, 5 
Participation record of contestants, 
individual participation record 
form (figure), 194-198 
Pattern for high school athletics, 2 
Payments: 

of officials, 193 
of visiting school, 193 
Pennsylvania: 

aims, rules, and regulations in ath¬ 
letics for high school girls, 377 
amateur rule, 84 

certification of coaches rule, 110 
contest contract rule, 95 
object of state association, 32 
Philadelphia plan for control of ath¬ 
letics, 168 

Pittsburgh football regulations, 282 
report of official’s physical exami¬ 
nation (figures), 120-121 
Permanence of athletics, 406 
Personnel for "away” game trips, 198 
Per-sport budgets, Detroit estimates 
I tables), 269-270 
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Philadelphia: 

control of athletics, 168 
Physical education: 

as intramural objective, 353 
community responsibility of teach¬ 
ers of, 410 

supervisors as athletic council mem- 
oers, 163 

Physical examinations: 

for athletic contests, 59, 179 
values of, 64 
Physical fitness: 

war’s disclosures, 405 
Physician at athletic contests, 188, 
191 

Physiological considerations in girls* 
athletics, 370 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania: 

football regulations, 282 
Platforms, national, on girls’ athletics: 
American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recre¬ 
ation, women’s athletics section, 
365 

National Amateur Athletic Federa¬ 
tion, women’s division, 303 
National Education Association, 
Department of School Health and 
Physical Education, 369 
National Federation of State High 
School Athletic Associations, 373 
Society of State Directors of Health 
and Physical Education, 371 
Play days: 

for girls’ adiletics, 384 
for junior high schools, 403* 

Players’ equipment: 

adequate amount for safety, 274 
benches for home contests, 191 
Playing areas: 

for indoor games, 326-329 
size of {tahle)j 326 
Playing rules: 

interpretations of, by state associa¬ 
tions, 41 

writing of, by National Federation, 
16 

Pleasure in playing as intramural ob¬ 
jective, 353 

Point and award systems for junior 
high schools, 403 

Police protection at contests, 186, 192 
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Policies and administration of local 
athletics, 144-175 
adiletic director, 150 
control in large cities, 165-174 
internal control, importance of 
(Harlan C. Koch study), 144, 
145 

large city surveys, 171, 172 
leagues as administrative agencies, 
174 

organization plans: 
general, 152 
large high school, 159 
medium-sized high schools, 156 
small high schools, 154 
principal, 149 

problems, knowledge of, 144 
relation of policies to outside 
groups, 146 
student athlete, 152 
student manager, 151 
superintendent of schools, 143 
Post-season contests: 

National Federation policy concem- 
ing, 23 

Practice and schedules, 204, 206 
Practice periods, 206 
Pre-game preparation for contests (sec 
Management of contests) 
Preparation of atliletic budgets, 252 
Preparations for “away” games (see 
Management of contests) 

Previous semester scholarship (see also 
Eligibility regulations), 66 
rules in four states, 67-68 
Principal of high school: 

as member of atliletic council, 160 
atliletic code for, 48 
athletic program responsibilities, 
149 

Programs: 

for girls’ athletics (see Platforms) 
for intramural atliletics, 347-360 
for junior high schools, 398 
organization of, 152-165 
in large high schools, 159 
in medium-sized high schools, 
156 

in small high schools, 154 
principles in junior high school ath¬ 
letics, 401 

trends in local athletics, 408 
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Programs for adiletlc contests, 185, 
190 

Protection plans (see also Accident 
benefit plans), 41 
Protests and forfeitures: 
general procedure, 123 
resulting from use of inefiglble play¬ 
ers, 124 

rules in eight states, 124-126 
Public-address systems: 

at adiletlc contests, 188, 192 
storage of, 223 

Publication of athletic financial re¬ 
ports, 245 

Publications of state associations, 42 
Publicity for athletic contests, 182 
Pupil protection plans (see Accident 
benefit plans) 

Pupil suspension (Louisiana rule), 88 
Purchase of athletic equipment (sea 
Equipment) 

Purpose oil 

accident benefit and protection 
plans, 294 

athletic budgets, 251 
of athletic contest regulations, 91 
of athletic eligibility regulations, 52 
of National Federation, 12 
of state athletic and activity associa¬ 
tions, 30 

Q 

Quarters; 

for officials at contests, 191 
for visiting teams at contests, 191 

R 

Receipts; , 

Ann Arbor, Michigan, budget (ta¬ 
ble), 261 

from home contests, 193 
Iron Mountain, Michigan, budget 
(table), 249 

Recommendations for administration 
of athletics (Connecticut), 46 
Record cards for equipment (figures), 
217-219 
Records; 

approval of, by National Federa¬ 
tion, 20 

application form (figure), 19 


Records ( Cent.): 

of eligibility for athletic contests, 
178, 199-200 

of officials for home contests, 198 
Recreation as intramural objective, 
351 

Registration of athletic officials, 41, 
110 

contract for contests (figure), 119 
forms for application, certification, 
and rating (figures), 111-119 
physical examination form (figure), 
120 

purpose, 110 

Regulations for conduct of contests, 41 
Report on concessions, 193 
Reserved areas at athletic contests, 187 
Reserve games, preparation for, 184 
Reserve players: 

sufficient clothing for, 192 
sufficient number for safety, 275 
Responsibilities for contests (see Man¬ 
agement of contests) 

Rest rooms at contests, 192 
Rhode Island: 

fees plan for athletic officials, 138 
Round-robin schedule for intramural 
competilion (table), 358 
Rowe, Floyd E.: 

night football, survey on, 344 

S 

Safety in athletics: 

athletic accident benefit and pro¬ 
tection plans (see Accident bene¬ 
fit plans) 

cheeb hst for, Delaware suggestions, 
272 

medical supervision. 290 
safety essentials: 

adequate equipment, 274 
adequate training, 275 
equitable competition, 277 
place of coach and trainer, 291 
prompt reporting of injuries, 277 
proper officiating, 270 
proper playing facilities, 274 
sufficient number of reserve play¬ 
ers, 275 

well-trained coach, 273 
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Safety in athletics (Cont.); 
sports safety suggestions, 279 
baseball, 280 
basketball, 280 
cross-country, 281 
football, 281 
Indiana, 283 

Pittsburgh football regulations, 
282 

swimming, 283 
track, 281 
transportation, 285 
trends in athletics, 409 
Sanction of interstate meets and tour¬ 
naments, by National Federation, 
14. 24 

approval application blank (figure), 
15 

Sanitation in atliletics, 280-291 
a self-analysis, 287 
common experiences, 280 
general suggestions, 288 
Schedules: 

and practice, 204, 206 
interstate contests, 16 
North Central recommendation, 204 
policies, 206 
recommendations, 206 
Scholarship: 

current and previous semester, 66 
rules in four states, 67-68 
Scholastic standing, permanent rec¬ 
ords of, 199 

School and student objectives in ath¬ 
letics, 6 
Schools: 

combination of, for athletic pur¬ 
poses, prohibited, 139 
trends in athletic classification, 411 
Scoreboards: 

at atliletic contests, 187, 192 
storage of, 223 
Scorers at contests, 189 
Scott, O. M., Sons and Company: 
atliletic field maintenance directions 
(table), 342 

athletic field seeding directions (ta¬ 
ble), 341 

Seasonal statements of atliletic funds, 
245 

Season contests; 

number of, trends, 408 


Seasons; 

duration of, 129 
of competition, 57 

Season tickets for athletic contests, 
238 

Seeding of athletic fields (tables), 
340, 341-342 

Self-analysis of sanitation in atliletics, 
287 

Semesters of attendance allowed, 57 
Shoes, canvas, storage of, 222 
Shoulder pads, storage of, 222 
Shuffleboard court (figure), 331 
Silk garments, storage of, 222 
Single elimination bracket, 359 
Six-man football field (figure), 332 
Skills as intramural objective, 352 
Small high schools, adiletic organiza¬ 
tion plan, 154 
Soccer field ( figure), 333 
Social contacts as intramural objective, 
351 

Society of State Directors of Healtli 
and Physical Education; 
accident benefit plans resolution, 
325 

interschool boxing resolution, 140 
junior high school athletics resolu¬ 
tion, 399 

platform on girls’ athletics, 371 
Softball diamond (figure), 335 
Solicitation; 

resolution on, by National Federa¬ 
tion, 20 

Sources of income for athletics (ta¬ 
ble), 235 
South Carolina; 

forfeiture rule, 124 
South Dakota: 

eligibility list rule, 105 
forfeiture rule, 126 
ineligibles barred from field rule, 87 
purpose of state association, 32 
Southwestern Michigan Conference: 
courtesy information form (figure), 
184 

Speedball: 

field (figure), 333 

Sportsmanship at athletic contests, 412 
Spring intramural activities, 355-356 
Stadium, condition of, for athletic con¬ 
tests, 187 
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Standards: 

establishment o£' athletiOj by state 
associations, 4S 
Connecticut, 46 
Michigan, 47 

State athletic and activity associations, 
29-51 

familiarity witlr regulations of, 
210 

functions of, 39 

activities in addition to atliletics, 
39 

athletic accident or insurance 
plans, 41 

conducting tournaments and 
meets, 42 

contest regulations, 41 
establishment of athletic stand¬ 
ards, 45 

Connecticut, 46 
Michigan, 47 

interpretations of playing rules, 
41 

judicial, 51 
publications, 42 

registration and classification of 
athletic oScials, 41 
origin, 29 

purposes in twenty-four states, 30- ■ 
35 

types of: 

affiliation with state education 
deparhnents, 30 
university directed, 38 
voluntary, 36 
values of, 407 

State championships (see Champion¬ 
ships ) 

State education department affiliated 
athletic associations, 36 
Storage of equipment, 193 
Student addete: 

responsibilities in athletic program, 
152 

Student fees for atliletic funds, 241 
Student managers: 
awards plan, 232 

responsibilities in atliletic program, 
151 

selection of, 209 

Substitutes, extra clothing for, at con¬ 
tests, 192 


INDEX 

Suggestions for raising athletic funds 
242 ’ 

Superintendent of schools: 

as member of atliletic council, 160 
athletic code for, 47 
athletic program responsibility of 
148 

Supervisor of physical education as 
member of athletic council, 163 
Supplies and equipment for home 
games, 189 
Surveys: 

of budgets, 254 

of large city plans for control of 
athletics, 171 
Swimming; 

budgets ( tables ), 259, 265 
safety suggestions, 283 
schedule, 207 

T 

Team followers: 

conduct of, 136 
Team membership, limited, 68 
Ten-cents-a-week fund plan, 240 
Tennessee; 

official’s registration card (figure), 
114 

Tennis: 

budgets (tables), 259, 280 
courts (figures), 339 
nets, storage of, 223 
schedule, 207 
Texas: 

athletic contest regulations applied 
to all interscholastic aotivlHes 
rule, 137 

fees plan for athletic officials, 138 
ineligibility of teachers rule, 87 
list of contest activities, 40 
object of league, 32 
Three Rivers, Michigan, parents’ per¬ 
mission form, 197 
Tickets; 

general organization, 239 
season, for athletic contests, 238 
selling and accounting records, 184, 
190 

storage of booths, 223 
student activity, 239 
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Time of enrollment, 57 
rules in eight states, 57 
Timers at contests, 189 
Tobacco and liquor (North Dakota 
rule), 86 

Tournaments and meets: 

application form for sanction of ath¬ 
letic ( figure), 127 
application form for sanction of 
non-athletic {-figure), 128 
approval of, rules in tliree states, 
126 

conducting intramural: 

double elimination (table), 359 
ladder (figure), 360 
pyramid (figure), 360 
round-robin ( table ), 358 
single-elimination ( table ), 359 
conduct of, by state associations, 42 
interstate, sanction of, by National 
Federation, 14 

national and sectional, policy of 
National Federation concerning, 
22 

trends concerning, 411 
Track: 

budgets (table), 259, 266, 269 
construction of, at Michigan State 
College, 334-336 
equipment (figure), 337 
equipment, storage of, 222-223 
L-type hurdle details (figure), 338 
quarter-mile track (figure), 336 
safety suggestions, 281 
schedule, 207 

Washington season rule, 131 
Trainer: 

place of, in safety program, 290 
Training as safety essential, 275 
Transfer and undue influence (see also 
Eligibility regulations ): 
rules in four states, 71-72 
Transfer students, records of, 105 
Transportation; 

for “away” games, 190 
general policies, 196 
safety essentials, 285 
Trends in athletics: 

age limits for competition, 408 
analysis of the word “athletics,” 412 
a trust to keep, 406 
board of education support, 409 


Trends in athletics ( Coni, j: 
classifications of schools, 411 
community responsibility of coaches 
and physical education teachers, 
410 

girls’ athletics, 410 
intrainurals, 409 
junior high schools, 411 
local programs, 408 
meets and tournaments, 411 
number of season contests, 408 
permanence of, 406 
place of National Federation, 407 
safety standards and benefit and 
protection plans, 409 
sportsmanship and citizenship in 
athletics, 412 

values of state associations, 407 
war’s disclosures, 405 
Trip finances for “away” games, 197 
Trip personnel for “away” games, 198 
Types of state atliletic and activity as¬ 
sociations, 28 

U 

Undergraduate standing, 57 
Undue influence and transfer (see also 
Eligibility regulations), 71 
rules in four states, 71-72 
University-directed state associations, 
38 

Unsportsmanlike conduct (Kentucky 
rule), 88 

Ushers at athletic contests, 186, 190 
Utah: 

no letter award rule, 88 
V 

Varsity clubs, 207 
Virginia: 

Glass High School bar graphs, 248- 
250 

object of league, 35 
seasons rule, 132 
Visiting school: 

payment after contest, 193 
quarters for, and courtesies at con¬ 
tests, 191 ‘ 

Volleyball: 

court (figure), 329 



Voluntary state atliletic and activity 
associations) 36 

W 

Wasliington; 

faculty manager by-law, 123 
object of association, 32 
official agreement form for games 
(fgnre), 94 
seasons rule, 131 
West Virginia: 

official contract for games (fgure), 
93 

Winter intramural sports activities, 
354-356 
Wisconsin; 
amateur rule, 82 

certification of coaches by-law, 109 
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Wisconsin (Cont,): 
essentials of atlrletic accident benefit 
plan, 306 

girls’ interscholastic athletic compe- 
tition regulation, 375 
injury data, 293,295,313 
no football championship rule, 136 
official’s registration card If^urej, 
114 

purpose of state association, 30 
scholarship rule, 68 
statement of coach form (figure), 
324 

statement of dentist form (figure), 
323 

Woolen garments, storage of, 222 

Wrestling; 
schedule, 207 
storage of mats, 222 
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associations, oo 

w 

Washington; ,23 

faculty manager hy-law, 
obiect of assooia games 

official agreement for 

ifigute). 94 
seasons rule, WJ- 

West Virginia; < figure). 

oITioial contract for games t; t, 

,1 onnrts activities. 
Winter intramural sports 

354-356 

Wisconsin: 

r&»'i 'V-'- 


Wisconsin (Cent.): 

essentials of ;itlilctio acoident benefit 
pl'tiTi, S06 

girls' interscbolaslic athletic compe- 
titinu reguhition, 375 
injury data, 293. 29,5. 313 
no football championship rule, 136 
ollici'.tl's registratinn card (figure), 
114 

purpose of state association, 30 
scholarship role, 68 
statement t)f coach form (figme), 
334 

sUitianeot of dentist form (figure), 


323 

Woolen g;irinents, storage of, 222 
Wrestling: 

schednle, 207 
stoingo of mats, 222 




